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Early Socialist Currents in the Chinese 
Revolutionary Movement 


Sun Yat-sen Versus Liang Ch‘t-ch‘ao 


ROBERT A. SCALAPINO 
HAROLD SCHIFFRIN 


FTER a decade in power, the Chinese Communists have had enough time to 
change the past as well as the present. Voluminous documentary collections, 
monographs, and general treatises on modern Chinese history have been published. 
Many of these works are designed to tell how socialism was victorious over evil and 
oppression, why the Communists deserved to inherit the mantle of heaven. Modern 
Chinese history is being reconstructed, with one eye always focussed upon those im- 
personal and inexorable forces of dialectical materialism and economic determinism, 
while the other is fixed upon the very personal if enormously heroic qualities of 
Chairman Mao. In the opening stages of a Communist revolution (and perhaps of 
most revolutions), a cult of personality comes so naturally and serves so many 
strategic purposes, it is difficult to avoid, whatever the logic in second generation 
criticisms. ; 

Meanwhile, across a narrow stretch of water, the refugee scholars on Taiwan 
seek to refute Communist modern histories with increasing publications of their own. 
Documentary series as well as secondary works are flowing off the presses in Taipei. 
Some important materials have been released from the Kuomintang archives. Here 
also, books are used as primary weapons in the struggle for the right to interpret as 
well as rule modern China. In the midst of this duel, Western scholarship has certain 
opportunities along with its obvious handicaps; it has, perhaps, a greater freedom of 
interpretation than is given to either side in the Chinese conflict. With this possibility 
in mind, we should like to go back to the period when socialism was first introduced 
into the Chinese revolutionary movement, the era of the T‘ung Meng Hui. Does 
Chinese socialism in its hour of “triumph” bear any relation to that movement in its 
birth? Was Mao Tse-tung completely accurate in his assertion that “the Chinese 
people came to find Marxism as a result of the Russians introducing it; prior to the 
October Revolution, not only did the Chinese not know Lenin and Stalin, but they 
did not know Marx and Engels” ?? 

In the decade immediately prior to the Nationalist Revolution of 1911, the most 
important center for the Chinese “subversive” movement was the Tokyo-Yokohama 





Robert A. Scalapino is Professor of Political Science at the University of California, Berkeley. Harold 
Schiffrin is a member of the faculty of the Eliezar Kaplan School of Economics and Social Science, The 
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1 For an evaluation of current mainland historiography, see John K. Fairbank and Mary C. Wright, 
eds., “Documentary Collections on Modern Chinese History,” JAS, XVII (Nov. 1957), 55-60. 

2 The Dictatorship of the People’s Democracy (New Haven, 1951), p. 5. 
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area. Here the K‘ang Yu-wei and Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao reformers and also the Sun 
revolutionaries established main headquarters and published their major organs. 
Attention was not devoted exclusively to Japan of course. Radical cells existed else- 
where and naturally no overseas area was neglected in the quest for supporters and 
funds. Both factions actively canvassed the Chinese communities throughout Asia and 
the West, soliciting prominent individuals, encouraging the formation of branch 
organizations, and creating a dedicated press. But despite the frequent absences of 
the top leaders on such missions, Tokyo-Yokohama remained a nerve-center for 
most Chinese dissidents. It was a convenient and relatively safe place of exile, with 
interested Japanese willing to lend assistance. Moreover, it provided access to the 
largest single group of overseas Chinese students, and any proponent of change could 
recognize the importance of winning young minds to the cause. 

In this atmosphere of comparative freedom and intensive internal competition, a 
few Chinese intellectuals made the first sustained attempt to swim in the high tides 
of Western thought. That this attempt would be supported and in many respects 
colored by the Japanese environment was inevitable. Still, the world of ideas poured 
in from many channels and in many forms. Western science, philosophy, literature, 
and the social sciences all demanded attention. And this was an age that placed a high 
premium upon the organic interrelation of all knowledge; it was a period dominated 
in many respects by the theories of Social Darwinism. But no Western cosmological 
theory could be ignored, whatever the difficulties in acquiring and applying it. 

Japanese pioneers provided certain guideposts. Using these, and supplementing 
them from other sources, a few young Chinese progressives now embarked upon a 
series of purposeful intellectual adventures with enthusiasm, dedication, and a sense 
of urgency. There seemed so little time! And thus, there was a natural tendency to 
by-pass the rigors of empiricism and the inductive method, seeking rather to select at 
the outset from the existing theories posed by Western scholarship. Thereby, current 
Western trends and the prevailing intellectual balance of power in the West ac- 
quired an added significance and logically became subjects of heated debate. In a 
broader and more important sense, this attempt to put the most recent and “ad- 
vanced” fruits of Western research to immediate use fitted the trend toward histori- 
cism in Chinese progressive methodology and thought. In this lay some of the im- 
portant seeds of receptivity to Marxism. The search was often for the latest distillation 
or evolution of Western ideas, with an eye to their past development and future 
probabilities, and an effort to correlate these with some timetable for Chinese de- 
velopment. If the methodology leaned toward theory, the deductive method, and 
historicism, the purposes were strongly utilitarian: to find the keys to Western strength 
and weakness, and to discover the proper path for China in the light of universal 
experience. 

Socialism along with other theories was approached by the rival Sun-Liang forces 
in this general context. It first became a major issue in the period between 1905 and 
1907, with long sections of the Min pao and Hsin-min ts‘ung-pao devoted to the ex- 
positions and counterattacks of each side.* Sun set the stage with his return to Tokyo 





3 Min pao was published monthly in Tokyo from 1905 to 1908. Two final issyes were secretly pub- 
lished by Wang Ching-wei in 1910, All 26 issues are now available in four book-size volumes printed 
in Peking in 1957. Hsin-min ts’ung-pao (hereafter referred to as HMTP) was published in Yokohama 
from 1902 to 1907. 
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from the West in the summer of 1905. Immediately he turned his attention to the 
sizeable body of Chinese overseas students in that area, and in many respects they 
were ripe for organizational efforts. The themes of nationalism and democracy had 
already been expressed fervently in their journals. Their political models had Seen 
drawn chiefly from the United States, Great Britain, Germany, and Japan; Darwin 
and Spencer had served as patron saints, and through Darwinian secularism, ra- 
tionalist doubts had been expressed concerning Confucian ethics and Western re- 
ligion. Homage had been paid in unmistakable terms to the new creators—science, 
industry, and military power—and to the types of education that advanced these 
forces. 

Thus the stage was set for the establishment of the T‘ung Meng Hui. Immediately 
after Sun’s arrival in Tokyo, a mass meeting was held at a Japanese restaurant. It is 
reported that some thirteen hundred persons attended, mainly Chinese overseas stu- 
dents. In his speech, Sun stressed themes that were familiar to his audience: na- 
tionalism and democracy.‘ Socialism and his personally coined phrase, min-sheng, are 
not discussed in this opening appeal to the Chinese students, a fact that seems some- 
what strange. The speech deserves attention, however, because it indicates Sun’s 
general approach and its relation to student temperament and the ideas explored 
earlier. It could not be regarded as an impressive address. Even if one assumes that it 
was extemporaneous and may have been recorded imperfectly, it was rather medi- 
ocre—filled with factual inaccuracies, questionable analogies, and a rambling quality. 
Like so many other records pertaining to this man, it casts a strong shadow of doubt 
upon Sun’s intellectual depth. 

Yet there were two noteworthy aspects to the speech, one of mood and one of 
substance. An air of complete assurance in the basic qualities of China ran through- 
out the speech; sometimes the tone was one of condescension toward other societies. 
Chinese culture had been the source of Japanese society, asserted Sun, but when the 
Meiji reformers, “heavily imbued with the philosophy of the great Chinese philosopher 
Wang Yang-ming and his theory of the unity of knowledge and action,” provided a 
spirit of independence and militarism, they saved their people (p. 1). It was at this 
point that the Chinese, having forsaken their original strength and having been 
seduced by an alien race, fell behind. Chinese civilization, according to Sun, was to be 
measured in thousands of years as against the few hundred years that separated the 
United States and much of the West from wilderness or backwardness, yet these so- 
cieties had currently surpassed China greatly in power and wealth. However, meas- 
ured in potential—in the combination of population, area, and resources—there was 
no society that could match China, not even Russia or the United States (p. 3). To 
realize this potential, she had but to throw off the decadent Manchu rule and under- 
take energetic reforms. With Sun’s air of assurance concerning China went a buoyant 
optimism that rang throughout his speech. It would not be difficult, he asserted, for 
China to transform her weakness into strength. What a tonic this must have been 
to his youthful audience. Young people always want to shed anxieties and believe in 
the future, and part of Sun’s success over Liang in vying for student support in Japan 
undoubtedly came from this quality of optimism. 





* For two different records of this speech, see Kuo-fu ch'tian-chi [Collected Works of the Father of 
the Country] (Taipei, 1957, rev. ed.), III, 1-6 and 6-8. 
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Sun’s most persuasive reason for optimism was his thesis that China could take 
advantage of Western experience to skip many stages in the march toward economic 
and political progress. As there was no need to start with the earliest type of steam 
engine in order to acquire a modern locomotive, so China need not go through every 
stage of that political progression which leads from barbarism to absolute monarchy 
to constitutionalism (constitutional monarchy) to republicanism. Thus what took the 
West a hundred years or more, and took Japan at least thirty years, China should be 
able to do in no more than twenty years (p. 3). While Sun did not originate this 
idea, he certainly made it a major theme. It was the most advanced accomplishments 
—“the superior heights”—of the West that must be emulated. The Chinese revolution 
had to be geared to these purposes. And cognizant of the charge that the ordinary 
Chinese citizen might not be able to make such spectacular leaps, Sun already sug- 
gested in very vague form a theory of tutelage, of “men of determination” who might 
lead the way for the common man. Whether original or not, these ideas can be de- 
scribed as revolutionary, even to those who had accepted the concepts of Western 
evolution. And they were ideas which helped to set Sun apart from the Liang 
Ch‘i-ch‘ao of this period as they helped to connect him in some fashion with the 
Communist revolutionaries of a later era. 

In the Fuji View Restaurant meeting, Sun omitted any discussion of his economic 
program for China, as we have noted, but in the days and months that followed this 
speech, he and his supporters were to speak and write more upon this subject than 
upon any other aspect of their program. During the next few years, the new journal, 
Min pao, and other periodicals supporting Sun were filled with expositions of his 
economic ideas and his min-sheng principle; many of these articles were attempts to 
meet the savage attacks of Liang and his followers that issued out of their organ, the 
Hsin-min ts‘ung-pao. While Sun himself wrote little during this period, most of the 
articles, especially those appearing in Min pao, had been cleared with him, and were 
in reality the product of group discussion. Much of the important writing was al- 
lotted to Hu Han-min and Wang Ching-wei, but some significant work was done by 
two other young intellectuals, Feng Tzu-yu and Chu Chih-hsin. 

While these articles do not provide definitive answers to all of the questions sur- 
rounding the early ideology of Sun and his T‘ung Meng Hui, they do constitute 
valuable sources that have not been sufficiently explored. Doubt and conflicting testi- 
mony have long existed as to the origins and precise meaning of min-sheng, Sun’s 
famous “people’s livelihood” principle, which first appeared at this time. Was it 
merely another term for Western socialism, and if so, why was this new compound 
devised by Sun when a very satisfactory and widely accepted Japanese-Chinese term 
for socialism already existed? If min-sheng was intended to reflect a difference from 
Western socialism, what was this difference and should Sun in this era be called a 
socialist? To answer any of these questions is difficult, partly because the primary 
sources themselves contain conflicting testimony, but the weight of the evidence 
strongly suggests certain hypotheses. 

In his important Reminiscences of the Revolution, Feng Tzu-yu writes that prior 
to his brief statement for the opening issue of Min pao (October 1905), Sun had used 
she-hui chu-t, the standard term for socialism in Japan, in explaining his economic 
views. With the beginning of the T‘ung Meng Hui, however, he switched to the 
term min-sheng chu-t because, according to Feng, he felt that she-hui chu-i “did not 
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include all of his ideas.”® And we have a contemporary statement in the twelfth issue 
of Min pao that “Dr. Sun has said min-sheng should be called ‘Demosology’ and not 
‘Socialism,’” although the reason given is rather obscure.® Hu was certainly quoting 
Sun correctly and this alone would seem conclusive evidence that Sun was not satis- 
fied to have his program described merely under the general label of socialism. Yet 
before one deduces too much from this supposition, another side of the picture must 
be introduced. In every Min pao article that deals with the general subject, min-sheng 
is consistently used as a synonym for Western socialism. Thus one finds lengthy dis- 
cussions of the rise of min-sheng chu in nineteenth-century Europe; in this and 
many other contexts, there can be no question as to the reference intended. Moreover, 
Sun himself in his famous Tokyo speech of October 17, 1906, commemorating the 
first anniversary of Min pao, reportedly stated that “min-sheng chu-t was widely ad- 
vocated only in the latter half of the nineteenth century.”* By this time, according to 
Sun, the farmers and workers of the West had come under the power of the capi- 
talists, due to the technological revolution, and the gap between rich and poor had 
widened. “Hence the Socialist Party introduced min-sheng chu-i.”* It should also be 
noted that among the journals that supported Sun other than Min pao, the term 
she-hui chu-i continued to be used in discussing Sun’s program during this period. 
Thus there would seem to be ample justification for the statements of Li Chien-nung 
and many others that Sun’s min-sheng principle was really Western socialism, Can 
this problem be unraveled? 

When Sun Yat-sen returned to Japan from the West in the summer of 1905, he 
came back as an ardent disciple of Henry George.® Many influences had played upon 
him in the years of Western travel. His intellectual and emotional affairs with various 
Western theories had come in rapid enough succession to leave some legacy of internal 
conflict and confusion. Nevertheless, he was now firmly convinced that the Georgian 
program contained the basic answers for China. Modern China faced a dual chal- 
lenge as Sun and others of similar mind viewed it: the Chinese people, if they were 
to stop further humiliation, had to borrow unashamedly the constructive aspects of 
modern Westernism, and find the means to apply these rapidly and on a massive 
scale in their society; at the same time, they had to devise ways of avoiding the nega- 
tive aspects of modern Westernism that now plagued the “advanced capitalist so- 
cieties” and threatened imminent social revolution. Georgism served both purposes 
in Sun’s opinion. It was a method of preventing capitalist inequities before they oc- 
curred in China. Land profits were the root of social evils, and if these were con- 
trolled by the state, exploitation could not rear its ugly head. And at the same time, 
George’s single tax system and the appropriation of the unearned increment offered 
a painless method of financing the industrial revolution—riches for all, poverty for 
none. This was the type of socialism applicable in China. If it were accepted, it would 





5 Ko-ming i-shih (Shanghai, 1947), III, 216. 

6 Min pao, No. 12 (March 6, 1907), p. 126. This article, “Replying to the Critics of min-sheng chu-t” 
was credited to “Min-i,” a pen name used jointly by Hu Han-min and Wang Ching-wei. For a key to 
pen names used in Min pao, see Hsin-hai ko-ming (Peking, 1957) Il, 447-452. 

7 Kuo-ju ch'iian-chi, MM, 11. 

8 Kuo-fu ch‘tian-chi, Il, 12. 

® For a fuller discussion of Sun's land policy and its relation to George's theories, see Harold Schif- 
frin, “Sun Yat-sen’s Early Land Policy: The Origin and Meaning of Equalization of Land Rights,” JAS, 
XVI (August 1957), 549-564. 
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quickly bring China abreast of the West, and indeed, ahead of it, both in terms of 
power and justice. 

Seeking to prove these points, Sun and his cohorts wrote hundreds of thousands 
of words between 1905 and 1907. To push somewhat further into Chinese revolu- 
tionary thought of this period, we must turn to these writings. When the T‘ung Meng 
Hui was organized in Tokyo on July 30, 1905, the day following Sun’s Fuji View 
Restaurant speech, its sixty charter members took an oath to uphold four basic prin- 
ciples: the overthrow of the Manchus, the restoration of China, the establishment of 
democracy, and the equalization of land rights. The first authoritative exposition of 
these principles was given in the third issue of Min pao.'® The article was written by 
Hu Han-min after consultations with Sun and others; Sun’s endorsement was given 
at the end of the article. The third part of the Revolutionary Society oath was dis- 
cussed under the title, “Nationalization of Land” (t'u-ti kuo-yu)."! This section began 
with a rather curious three-fold division of socialism: Communism (kung-ch‘an chu-t), 
Nationalization of Production (kuo-ch‘an chu-+), and Nationalization of Land (t'u-ti 
kuo-yu). Hu admitted that the last type of socialism was really a part of the second 
type. However, the last type, namely, the nationalization of land, had to be regarded 
as the only feasible socialist approach to China in her current stage of development. 
Nor should it be very difficult to execute such a program; through the old “well- 
field” system, a model had been planted in the Chinese mind since antiquity. The 
ethics of land nationalization were incontrovertible, it was argued, using all of Henry 
George’s themes. No man had created land; it should be regarded like sunlight and 
air, the right of all. Therefore, it had to be controlled by the state in the public 
interest. The artificial landowner system had created the basis for modern exploita- 
tion. Capital had been able to harness labor because labor did not have land. The 
article was rather vague on the precise program of nationalization to be followed. 
There were various methods of putting state ownership of land into practice, stated 
the author, but the essential point was that the control of land be vested in the govern- 
ment; there must be no private rent or private tenancy. 

Before beginning an analysis of the position of the Sun group or attempting any 
answer to the earlier questions posed, we will find it helpful to study carefully two 
other articles roughly contemporaneous. The first was written by Feng Tzu-yu, and 
originally appeared in the Hong Kong Chung-kuo jih-pao one month after the first 
issue of the Min pao; subsequently, it was republished in the fourth issue of that 
journal. Feng’s article was the first to center upon the term min-sheng, being entitled 
“The min-sheng Principle and the Future of the Chinese Political Revolution.” 
At the outset, Feng stated flatly that the new concept of min-sheng chu-i which 
emerged in nineteenth-century Europe as a result of the industrial revolution was 
what the Japanese called she-hui chu-i (p. 97). Having established his identification 





10“Min Pao chih liu ta chu-i,” Min pao, No. 3 (April 5, 1906), pp. 1-22. The six points were: 
(1) overthrow of the Manchu government; (2) establishment of a republic; (3) land nationalization; 
(4) the support of genuine international peace; (5) alliance between China and Japan; (6) the demand 
that the world powers assist in China’s reform. Tsou Lu remarks that the first three points comprised the 
Three Principles of the People, while the latter three represented the party’s foreign policy at that time. 
See his Chung-kuo kuo-min-tang shih-kao (Chungking, 1944), II, 446. In an English translation of 
Min pao’s program in the final page of this same issue, however, points 5 and 6 were omitted. 

11 Min pao, No. 3, pp. 11-14. 

12 “Min-sheng chu-i yii chung-kuo cheng-chih ko-ming chih ch‘ien-t‘u,” No. 4, Min pao (May 1, 1906), 
Ppp. 97-122. 
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of “the people’s livelihood” with “socialism,” the author proceeded to discuss the 
progress of socialism in Europe and America. In this discussion, two points are of 
considerable interest, although for different reasons. Feng’s comments upon Russia 


and its relation to the Chinese revolution are sufficiently prophetic to warrant some 
quotation. 


The great ferment of the Russian Revolution (of 1905) has affected the entire globe like a 
clap of thunder. The Russian Emperor has promulgated a national legislature and funda- 
mental laws; but although the Russian people have been granted these rights, still their 
desires are not satisfied. The great prison in the Russian capital is like the Bastille prior to 
the French Revolution. Moreover, in one move, it will be levelled. . . . The whole world 
knows the strength of the Russian Socialist Party. And since her people have not yet at- 
tained freedom, the internal policy of the Russian government will have to differ from that 
of other countries. For this reason, that country can serve as an aid in giving direction to 
our [the Chinese] revolution (p. 98-99). 


It might be noted that the young Japanese and Chinese radicals of this period 
had a certain fascination for the Russian revolutionary movement. Numerous articles 
appeared on Russian Nihilism and Anarchism; the exploits of Russian radical heroes 
were set forth, and writings such as those of Kropotkin were widely disseminated. 
Perhaps this fascination came in considerable measure from an instinctive feeling of 
common problems and symbolic identification. If Czarism was the great symbol of 
world reaction, it could be used interchangeably with one’s own béte noire, be it the 
Manchu or the Meiji oligarchy. And then one could feel that the Russian radicals 
were one’s compatriots as well as the symbols of world progress. 

Of greater pertinence to the issues before us was Feng’s survey of world socialism, 
and more particularly, his strong support for national socialism. To be sure, Feng 
bestowed a somewhat indiscriminate praise upon socialist movements everywhere, 
whatever their type. He applauded the rise of the German Social Democrats, and 
the vigorous policies of their leader, Bebel. He noted with approval socialist gains 
in France and England. The growth of powerful trusts in the United States con- 
cerned him, and he was encouraged by the increasing counterattack of American 
labor, even to the point of viewing uncritically their fight for Chinese labor exclusion, 
heralding it as a sign of their strength. The Japanese socialist leaders Kotoku Shiisui 
and Katayama Sen also received commendation. But when it came to specific policies, 
his greatest words of praise were reserved for the internal policies of Germany and 
Japan. The German government’s internal policies were based upon min-sheng chu-t, 
according to Feng, and as a result, German industrial development had overtaken 
other areas. Berlin had made magnificent progress in public housing and other civic 
improvements; it had become a Mecca for students of economics and politics. Would 
these things have been accomplished without socialism, asked Feng (p. 98). In 
similar fashion, Feng praised the national socialist policies of the Japanese govern- 
ment. Many utilities and monopolies like tobacco and the railroads were being 
nationalized; min-sheng chu-i was making gains (p. 99). 

Feng saw the basic cause for the rise of world socialism in the widening chasm 
between rich and poor that accompanied modern capitalism. The starving filled 
the gutters of Europe, he asserted, while the wealthy increased their fortunes. In 
America, there were now only two classes, the large capitalists and the workers. The 
middle capitalists had disappeared “like the morning star,” swallowed up by those 
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avaricious giants, the trusts and monopolies. While China and Japan had not yet 
been lashed by the angry waves of exploitation and monopoly, these were en route 
and the time to avert them was now (p. 103). 

The seeds of min-sheng lay imbedded in ancient Chinese soil, said Feng. They 
could be found in the “well-field” system, in Wang Mang’s program which really 
aimed at the equalization of land rights, in the reform efforts of Wang An-shih, 
and in the public granaries scheme of the T“ai-p‘ing. Feng’s plea was that China 
“bring forth this light from the past and blend it with the most recently discovered 
new principles of Europe and America” (p. 106). In this manner, China had the 
opportunity to set the pace for all to witness and then pursue. 

When should the social revolution be undertaken? It must be accomplished, 
stated the author, at the outset, during the temporary era of military government 
while there was yet no capitalist opposition (p. 108). Otherwise, class exploitation and 
hatred would become fastened upon the society, and at a later point, a second revo- 
lution would become necessary, one vastly more destructive. Indeed, because China 
was the only country in the world that had not yet been deeply affected by the evils 
of capitalism, she was in a unique position to pioneer with socialism and become a 
socialist model. 

Then Feng turned to the question of which form of socialism would be most 
appropriate. His answer was that the type of socialism most compatible with the 
military-rule era that would follow the revolution would be kuo-chia min-sheng chu-y, 
“state socialism.” (This is the translation in the Min pao version. However, in an- 
other text in Feng’s Ko-ming i-shih [IV, 125], “national socialism” is used.) Accord- 
ing to the author, this was what the Japanese called kokka shakaishugi and it must 
be studied thoroughly (p. 109). Both Germany and Japan were applying it with 
great effectiveness, as he had noted earlier. In state socialism, it was essential that 
the state control affairs so that a few individuals did not monopolize the rights and 
privileges that belonged to all. However, any detailed treatment of state socialism 
could only be grasped, insisted Feng, if one understood its most basic principle, its 
essence. If this were understood, then the details would fall into place and the realiza- 
tion of complete socialism would likewise be contained in embryonic form. And what 
was that general principle? It was the land question. We can sum it up, said Feng, 
by saying that it is “equalization of land rights” (p. 110). 

This was the theory, asserted Feng, so energetically promoted by Henry George. 
Feng admitted that there were differences of opinion within the socialist camp on 
the question of how best to approach land nationalization. He noted the separation 
of the Single Tax Party from “the other Socialist Parties which advocate the old 
taxation methods.” But as for the Chinese revolutionary movement, “we have already 
studied the merits and demerits of the various taxation methods, and we have found 
that the most suitable and appropriate one for the social and economic circumstances 
of our country is the single tax doctrine which is the easiest to carry out” (p. 118). 

The single tax constituted an ideal beginning step toward socialism, claimed 
Feng. Such a system, he argued, would neutralize the evil of inequality between rich 
and poor, increase Chinese productive power, and insure a solid and substantial 
income for the government. The most suitable method of conducting land national- 
ization was the Georgian method of removing private landlordism, with the state 
collecting all rent in the form of taxes and by this means, also, taking the unearned 
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increment. The growth in land value was not the product of a single man, but of 
general social progress. Hence was not the system of applying land rent to the nation 
in common the fairest and most equitable system? Taxes upon such forces as in- 
dustry or labor would not only increase inequities but also reduce the national pro- 
ductivity. Under the single tax method, the state would support productive enter- 
prise and help it to flourish. But profits would be enjoyed by the society in general, 
unlike the present when they were monopolized by the landowners. With the ample 
revenues, moreover, the state would have sufficient funds to build up the army and 
navy, and conduct necessary political reforms. In his closing words, Feng revealed 
in succinct manner his view of doctrinal interrelation and his own political pref- 
erences. “We strongly desire,” he said, “that our party study socialism (min-sheng 
chu-t). We desire that our party study the land nationalization doctrine of socialism. 
We desire that our party study the single tax doctrine of land nationalization” 
(p. 122). 

Let us add one final article written by a Sun supporter, Chu Chih-hsin, entitled 
“Why the Social Revolution Should be Carried Out Simultaneously with the Political 
Revolution.”** The controversy with Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao and the Hsing-min ts‘ung-pao 
was now growing in intensity. This will receive more attention later, but here we 
should note Chu’s answers to Liang’s earlier criticisms of the T‘ung Meng Hui’s 
program. Liang had levelled various charges against socialism: that it could never 
be put into effect; that in expropriating property honorably acquired it amounted 
to stealing; that it was a method of wooing the lower classes and giving them power, 
thereby inviting chaos; that in the ensuing crisis, foreign powers would certainly 
intervene in China. In trying to answer these charges, Chu first clarified the type 
of socialism he intended to support. In the past, he remarked, people have attacked 
socialism but what they have really rejected was pure communism, saying that it 
could not be achieved at present. With that, said Chu, we agree. Since the time of 
Marx, however, socialist theories had gradually changed and scholars generally felt 
now that scientific socialism could be achieved. Then he stated flatly: “And what 
we people advocate is state socialism” (p. 45). 

In tracing the basic causes for the current revolutionary climate of the West, Chu 
followed the same general themes as those pursued by Feng. With the exception of 
Russia, the Western socialist movement had arisen as a protest against the laissez- 
faire capitalist system, with its absolute recognition of private property rights. Chu 
denied that his group desired to seize the property of the rich and divide it among 
the poor. This would merely foment disorder, he asserted. What social revolutionists 
really strived for was the transformation of the unequal system; with regard to in- 
equalities already existing, these could be removed legally and gradually. At any 
rate, in the case of China, the existing inequalities were not great as compared with 
the West. Consequently, the social revolution would be easy. But those who argued 
that it was unnecessary were blind to lessons of Western history. 

It was Chu’s central thesis that both a political and social revolution were necessary 
if modern societies were to avoid future difficulties, and that it was preferable for 
these to be conducted simultaneously. In seeking to establish these points, Chu 
created a simple typology of revolutions, one showing clear evidence of Marxian in- 
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fluence. His major categories were two in number: those revolutions where the object 
of the political and social revolutionary movements was the same; and secondly, 
those where the object was different. The former category applied mainly to Western 
Europe where the bourgeoisie were in political control and also dominated the wealth 
of the society, and hence were the objectives of proletarian assault at both the political 
and socio-economic levels. This same category also applied to Russia, however, where 
political and economic power were in the hands of the nobility, clergy, and land- 
owners. The Russians boasted that their economic structure had not fallen into the 
evils of the free-enterprise competitive system, said Chu, but under present circum- 
stances, this merely meant that the general population could not compete with the 
landowners and the church. Further revolution was inevitable. The only real issue 
was whether the Russian revolution should proceed directly to communism, or 
whether it should merely restrict competition, still providing a sphere for private en- 
deavor. While the Nihilists advocated “absolute communism,” said Chu, “we have 
doubts about this” (p. 54). 

In any case, for all societies whose revolutions fell into the first category, it was 
imperative that both political and social revolutions be conducted together. Otherwise, 
power would gravitate into the hands of a small elite, and exploitation would become 
the order of the day, requiring further bloody uprisings. Incidentally, since Chu was 
relying heavily upon Western socialist, especially Marxist, terms, he felt it necessary 
to use some special combinations of Chinese characters, different from those generally 
employed by Japanese writers (pp. 52-53). Thus he translated the word “bourgeoisie” 
by using the characters hao-yu. He objected to the standard Japanese term shthonka, 
“capitalist,” or the more general term sometimes used, shinshibatsu, “gentry clique.” 
The former word was not sufficiently inclusive to suit Chu, and the latter one had 
a different connotation in China and would be confusing. For the word “proletariat,” 
Chu used the compound Ast-min. The Japanese word Aeimin, “commoner,” was too 
vague and Chu felt that the term réd6 kaikya, “labor class,” did not include the 
peasantry who were an important element in the proletariat. 

With respect to the second category of revolutions, Chu set up two subdivisions: 
first, where the subject of the political revolution was the object of the social revolu- 
tion; and secondly, where this was not the case. As examples of the first instance, Chu 
referred to situations where the bourgeoisie or other nonworker elements were con- 
ducting the political revolution, but in turn became the object of proletarian attack 
as the social revolution progressed. Once again, Marxist concepts were very much 
in evidence, but Chu made one interesting observation. In these bourgeois political 
revolutions, the workers might participate in the opposition, but they did not domi- 
nate it, nor did they start the agitation. Moreover, as far as the Marxist agitators 
were concerned, “they are not children of poor people.” As he continued, Chu in 
essence defined Marxists as nonworking class agitators for revolution whose actions 
could increase the workers’ strength but who could not constitute its main sub- 
stance (p. 55). 

The Chinese revolution, however, belonged to Category B, Type two, namely 
revolutions where the object of the political and social revolutionary movements was 
different, and where the subject of the political movement was not the object of 
the social one. Why was this? It was true, said Chu, that China already had a laissez- 
faire competitive system and the absolute recognition of private property, so causes 
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for a social revolution existed. However, China differed from other societies (includ- 
ing Russia) in that while the government, or at least the inner Court, might be cor- 
rupt and aggrandize itself at the expense of the people, there was no inseparable con- 
nection between the government and the broad ranks of the nobility or gentry. And 
in practice, the wealthy people of China were historically remote from government. 
While this had gradually changed, even in contemporary China, there was no identity 
between wealth and political power. Indeed, for the most part, the Manchus, being 
prevented from undertaking businesses, were impoverished. Hence the object of the 
social revolutionary movement (the bourgeoisie) was not the same as the object of the 
political revolutionary movement (the Manchu rulers). In advancing this point 
further, Chu asserted that actually the bourgeoisie were not the initiators of the cur- 
rent revolutionary movement. It was true that most revolutions in Chinese history had 
had economic motivations, but the leadership had never come from the bourgeoisie. 
The anti-Manchu movement up to date had been led largely by the secret societies, 
but in the future, asserted Chu, it would come neither from them nor from the 
bourgeoisie, but from the proletariat (pp. 58-59). 

In Chu’s mind, China like all other societies required a simultaneous social and 
political revolution, and having made this point emphatically, he turned once again 
to Liang’s objections to the social revolutionary program. Contrary to Liang, he said, 
there would be no damage to present-day rich people. The social revolution merely 
aimed at monopoly and the concentration of wealth. For the most part, said Chu, the 
rich people in China vacillated with respect to the political revolution, wanting pri- 
marily to protect their wealth. The social revolution would carry out a very gradual 
equalization of already-accumulated wealth; hence, even the rich would be encouraged 
to return to the support of the new government, should they initially oppose it. As 
for the thesis that the participation of the poor in government would lead to anarchy, 
in many Western parliaments, poor persons had been elected. In any society the 
poor constituted the vast majority, and a government representing the majority of 
people was less inclined toward selfishness than one representing only a minority. 

And if a social revolution should be conducted simultaneously with political 
change, there were two broad reasons why it could be conducted in China easily, 
according to Chu. In the first place, there was no great disparity between rich and 
poor, and “the spirit of plundering capital” had not flourished. Secondly, China had 
had a great heritage of social-political policies attuned to the welfare of the masses; 
one did not need to begin from scratch. In ancient times, monopoly had been a crime in 
China. The spirit of the Confucian tao had permeated deeply into Chinese mentality. 
Since the Han dynasty, there had been an imperial mandate to “honor the peasant, 
despise the merchant,” with its purpose to restrain the accumulation of wealth. While 
such a policy had not always been executed, in general the governments of historic 
China had sought to curb the wealthy and help the poor. Thus the social revolution 
was not unsuited to the psychology of Chinese society, and before these advantages 
were lost by the further inroads of laissez-faireism, that revolution should be con- 
summated. In a subsequent section, Chu made it clear that the essence of the revolu- 
tion would be land nationalization, and the article ended with a vigorous denial of 
Liang’s last point, that such a revolution would bring chaos and foreign intervention. 

With these various writings of the Sun group in mind, let us revert to our earlier 
question, was min-sheng equivalent to socialism? Specifically, in this period, min- 
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sheng chu-i or the principle of people’s livelihood, was a modified version of Henry 
George’s program, the emphasis on the unearned increment concept being apparently 
derived from John Stuart Mill rather than George.’* Sun may have learned of Mill's 
proposal through reading George’s criticism of it in Progress and Poverty. But the 
reasoning behind min-sheng and its ethical justification were undoubtedly Georgian 
in origin; rent, or the value of land, was considered a product of social progress, and 
was therefore held to belong to society as a whole rather than the individual who 
claimed its ownership. By “land nationalization” Sun and his followers, like George, 
were referring to governmental appropriation of rent rather than formal acquisition 
of the land by the government. In one sense, however, Sun deviated from George’s 
method, and that is in his pledge to start appropriating only that part of rent which 
increased after the plan would go into effect. He would still leave in the hands of 
the owner his current rental income. In other words, Sun, like John Stuart Mill, 
focussed on the future rather than the past or present unearned increment. Sun 
would justify this modification of Georgism on the grounds that since China was 
not yet developed, current land values were not yet swollen. Yet in sharing George’s 
belief that the tax on land values would obviate the need for other forms of taxation, 
Sun met what was perhaps the most critical test of allegiance to the Georgist school, 
namely the uniqueness or singleness of the single tax. 

To Sun Yat-sen and his followers, however, their position was not incompatible 
with socialism, but rather was one branch of it. (Toward the end of his career, almost 
two decades later, as Sun expanded his min-sheng doctrine he would subsume under 
it all other forms of socialism.) ** Consequently, they considered themselves socialists 
and felt free to use the term min-sheng chu as a synonym for Western socialism 
whenever they wished. The Sun group knew about the controversies over George’s 
program in the West. They were also aware of Henry George’s personal split with 
the socialists, and his establishment of the separate Single Tax Party. Despite this, 
however, they chose to interpret these divisions as essentially minor breaks within 
the broad socialist movement. It is clear that Sun wanted to distinguish himself and 
his movement from certain types of “socialism,” and this probably encouraged him 
to devise a separate term. There are additional possibilities that cannot be proven. Did 
he hope that this new term would be less offensive to Chinese overseas business com- 
munities whose support was important? Did such a term offer hope of reducing the 
danger of sectarianism within Chinese revolutionary circles derived from the acri- 
monious disputes current in Western and Japanese socialist camps? Is it possible 
that Sun, in addition to wanting to appear a bit creative, saw in a new term a greater 
appeal to the spirit of Chinese nationalism? A new term may help to convey the 
idea of a program tailored specifically to its society. We cannot say to what extent, 
if any, such factors as these may have played upon Sun’s mind when he created the 
term min-sheng chu-t. But one thing is certain: Sun and his young supporters wanted 
to be considered socialists in the general sense, and they thought of themselves as 
part of the world socialist movement. 

It is at this point that one must pay homage to influences other than those of 
Henry George that helped to shape the Chinese revolutionary movement of this period. 
Sun and the young intellectuals who surrounded him were somewhat familiar with 
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a wide range of Western socialist and non-socialist theorists. In a few cases, they had 
had personal contacts with the men and movements about which they wrote. In most 
cases, they had at least read some of the major writings in either English or Japanese 
translation. Among the varied influences, none was greater than that which emanated 
directly or indirectly from the great body of German socialist and social policy lit- 
erature. This should not be surprising. The social and socialist theorists of Germany 
had achieved world renown and commanded attention throughout the West. In 
Japan, moreover, German influence was unique, and this had a natural effect upon 
those Chinese revolutionaries living in Tokyo and reading Japanese publications. 
Of course the Sun group became acquainted with Marx, and some like Chu 
Chih-hsin were decidedly influenced by him. Chu appears to have been one of the 
most sophisticated of these early socialist thinkers, having pioneered in the effort to 
understand the trends in Western socialism. In another article, dealing with the biog- 
raphies of Marx and Lassalle, he translated the ten-point program of the Communist 
Manifesto, the first such translation into Chinese.’® In addition to Marx, he would pay 
homage to Lassalle and Bebel as well.’7 It is clear that the Asian socialists of this 
period were not so precise in their ideological distinctions. If one reads their writings 
with one’s mind fixed upon the neater categories of a later era, it is easy to find “con- 
fusions” everywhere. But this is also true of much Western writing of this period. 
If one is to capture the flavor of the period, one must sense in this early socialism a 
younger, more adventurous spirit, a body of doctrine that is more fluid and eclectic, 
if somewhat less finely chiseled and internally consistent than that of later times. 
The Sun group tended to divide socialism into two broad categories, communism 
and national socialism. “Communism” included a variety of forms not generally 
associated at present with the term: the “pure communism” preached by the Nihilists 
and the “extreme socialism” of the Anarchists and Anarcho-Syndicalists. These groups 
represented the socialist “left wing” of this era, and they had increased their strength 
within the socialist movement almost everywhere. The Sun group, however, felt that 
these forms of socialism were either undesirable or impracticable, at least during the 
present stage of Chinese development. They considered themselves as belonging to 
the general category of national or state socialism. For Sun and his followers, na- 
tional socialism also contained a variety of forms. As they used the term, it often 
seemed to encompass elements of both the social democratic and social reform 
schools, merging forces that in the world of real politics were often in conflict. In 
essence, national socialism to the Sun group represented the more moderate prin- 
ciples of a welfare state in contrast to the stateless, classless, and totally communal 
doctrines of the left wing. The government should have a comprehensive responsi- 
bility for social and economic justice, with some state ownership, covering at least 
monopolies and utilities, but also a sector for private enterprise. 
In relative terms, the Sun revolutionaries often seemed closer to Bismarckian 
social policy and the social reformism of the German and Japanese “social policy” 
schools than they did to the social democracy of Marx, Bebel, or Liebnecht. While 
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not uncritical of the suppressive aspects of modern Germany and Japan, they saw in 
the internal “socialist” policies of these two societies much to praise, and often spoke 
of them as models of progress and achievement. However, the national socialist pro- 
gram for China was to center at least initially around “land nationalization.” In this 
manner, Georgist doctrine was placed within the socialist orbit, a sub-section, as it 
were, of national socialism. But for many within this group, Georgism represented 
only the commencement, not the end of socialist progression. Their approach to so- 
cialism contained a measure of evolution. China should start with land nationaliza- 
tion, and this would lay the foundations for complete socialism which would be 
realized in good time, as the Chinese industrial revolution developed. At least in the 
beginning, however, the needs of China required a mixed economy in which the role 
of private enterprise would be substantial. 

This then was the essence of the Sun position in the era of the Tung Meng Hui, 
streamlined and rendered considerably more consistent perhaps than if the whole 
mass of writings were presented in their entirety. To appreciate some of these prob- 
lems of consistency and to view the Chinese revolutionary movement from another 
angle, we should explore a few of the articles of Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao and his associates. 
First, however, let us turn again briefly to Sun’s Tokyo speech of October 17, 1906, 
celebrating the first anniversary of Min pao, mentioned earlier and delivered some- 
what after the writings we have studied.’* By this time, the people’s principles had 
become three, and min-sheng was permanently established along with the principles 
of nationalism and people’s sovereignty (democracy), as the basic program of the 
Tung Meng Hui. 

Sun was in his customary optimistic frame of mind. He was aware that few 
people could understand min-sheng “scientifically” since it had manifold aspects and 
unlike nationalism and democracy, dealt with China’s problem of the future rather 
than of the present. The socialist parties of the West, in an effort to halt the growing 
inequality, had fostered the principles of min-sheng. But the West had not been able 
to solve its social problems. Why? Because, said Sun, it had not solved the land 
problem, and with this pronouncement, he launched into his favorite subject. His 
audience was treated to a lengthy discussion of why the land problem was at the 
root of man’s social ills. Some rather rash statements were made in an effort to sustain 
this theme. As might have been expected, the discourse ended with a strong plea for 
Georgism. While there were differences of opinion as to the proper approach to these 
problems, Sun said, he favored the method of state determination of land values, 
with the unearned increment going to society where it belonged. If China adopted 
this system, the last would become first; the nation would move from humiliation to 
become the envy of all.?® 

Sun’s political opponents delighted in pinpointing errors of fact and logical fal- 
lacies in his statements, and none took greater pains in this regard than Liang 
Ch‘i-ch‘ao. The polemic battles between these two men and their supporters had 
now reached epic (and one might also say, petty) proportions. In earlier years, as we 
have noted, Liang had had tremendous influence upon the Chinese students in Japan. 
Shortly after his arrival in Japan as a political refugee in the fall of 1898, Liang had 
begun the publication of the Ch‘ing-t pao, which later became the Hsin-min ts‘ung-pao. 
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These two journals were read avidly in Japan, and some precious copies were smug- 
gled into China, lighting new fires of unrest there. These were Liang’s radical years 
when in the aftermath of political failure, he threw himself into wide-ranging ad- 
ventures with Western ideas, Political and economic revolution were not unknown 
themes for him during this period, and he might have claimed with some justice to 
have been the first Chinese political leader to have given sympathetic attention to 
Western socialism and republicanism. (Liang wrote what was probably the first 
article on socialism in Chinese in the Ch‘ing-i pao in 1899.) Indeed, the Sun group 
took some delight in recalling this fact. It was true, of course, that Liang’s conver- 
sance with Western thought was handicapped by his dependence upon Japanese and 
Chinese sources, since he read no Western language. Perhaps this fact, together with 
his strongly classical Chinese education, abetted a type of aloofness from the West 
and certain strains of anti-Westernism that took shape in Liang’s writings. 

Between 1898 and the Russo-Japanese War, no man had greater influence upon the 
Chinese radical movement than Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao. After the establishment of the 
T‘ung Meng Hui, however, the great majority of the Chinese students who were in 
Japan moved to the Sun banners. There were various reasons for this. Probably the 
Liang adherents were correct in alleging that Sun had a special attraction for those 
whom the Japanese called sdshi, the roughneck or “tough boy” types. Certainly, the 
military cadets were a bulwark of strength for Sun, and his close association with 
such dubious groups as the Japanese Kokuryikai, “Amur River Society,” is well 
known.”® Sun was the actionist. His exhortations to Chinese youth were simple, di- 
rect, and easy to comprehend. They were not complicated by involved reasoning or 
nagging intellectual doubts. Even Sun’s contradictions were wonderfully simple and 
straightforward. His was above all else a call to action and one breathing the very 
spirit of optimism. On his banners were inscribed the slogans of immediate and 
radical change. When the old order is in obvious decline, the youth are often anxious 
to identify themselves with the most radical movement on the political horizon, to 
be in the vanguard of the future. For this reason among others, Sun attracted more 
than sdshi; he also attracted a goodly quota of the young Chinese intellectuals who 
were in overseas areas like Japan. Against Sun’s anti-Manchu and pro-republican 
stand, Liang’s more cautious and moderate approach involving constitutional mon- 
archy lacked glamour. He could not match the “three people’s principles” in popular 
appeal. And above all else, Sun’s success was due to his capture of the rising spirit 
of nationalism among Chinese youth. 

Despite these obstacles, the Liang forces conducted a valiant and sometimes telling 
fight against Sun and his program. They were especially vigorous in attacking the 
min-sheng principle. Four articles from the Hsin-min ts‘ung-pao reveal the lines of 
this attack and set forth Liang’s own attitude toward socialism at this time. Let us 
examine first an important article published under the general title, “Miscellaneous 
Answers to a Certain Paper,” and with the subtitle, “Is a Social Revolution Necessary 
in Present-Day China?”*? At the outset, Liang sought to distinguish between two 
issues: whether “the spirit of socialism” should be utilized by China and whether the 
Chinese socio-economic system warranted a basic revolution. Taking the second ques- 





20 See Marius B. Jansen, The Japanese and Sun Yat-sen (Cambridge, Mass., 1954). 


21 HMTP, No. 14 (86) (Sept. 3, 1906), pp. 5-52. This issue was apparently predated since it refers 
to Sun’s speech of October. 
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tion first, Liang began with a critique of Western society that was most interesting. 
Through indirect sources, Liang borrowed heavily from Marxian theory to present 
a picture of modern Europe even more sinister and gloomy than that drawn by the 
Sun forces.”* The problems of the West were not wholly of recent origin, explained 
Liang; their seeds were planted in the period before the industrial revolution. Ex- 
ploitation of the peasantry by the feudal aristocracy had created an historic gulf 
between rich and poor that predated capitalism. It was therefore easy for those in- 
equalities to be expanded with the industrialization process. Capital accumulation 
was possible only for the very few, although as Ely had noted, during the beginning 
of the industrial revolution, the artisans might have banded together in cooperatives 
had they understood what was taking place. The new technology brought a flood of 
cheap manufactured goods, but the worker became separated from his product and 
his surplus value went to the employer. Widening class divisions and the exploitation 
of the poor by the rich were the chief products of Western modernization. Even 
within the capitalist class, a ruthless struggle for supremacy took place, and ultimately 
all but the largest capitalist succumbed. “Alas,” remarked Liang, “the success of one 
person has to compensate for a myriad of dried bones. This is what has happened in 
the present-day European social economy. . . . This calamity of the tyranny of the 
wealthy class is fiercer than floods and wild beasts, and therefore it is inevitable that 
the doctrine of social revolution should flourish.”** 

Social revolution might be necessary or inevitable for Europe, but it was not 
required for China, in Liang’s opinion. The Chinese situation was vastly different 
and much more favorable. In the first place, the Chinese economy differed from that 
of pre-industrial Europe. China had never had a powerful aristocracy which monopo- 
lized the land. At present, said Liang, there were a large number of medium property 
owners, while the unusually wealthy families were very few. Indeed, one could say 
that there were no classes in China, since it had been customary for men to rise from 
humble origins to high office and upon leaving office, to mix again with the common 
people. Low taxes had also contributed to less exploitation; there was no nobility or 
church to press down upon the peasantry. And the Chinese system of equal inheri- 
tance had been very important in equalizing wealth. The real problem of China lay 
in the fragmentation of wealth and the fact that it could not be accumulated in large 
quantities for productive purposes. 

The basic problem of modern China was the problem of production, not that of 
distribution, asserted Liang (pp. 13-14). If this problem were to be solved, machine 
production had to be adopted, but China could still avoid most of the evils of Euro- 
pean industrialization. To obtain capital, China should borrow the joint stock 
company method, but the stockholders would be drawn from the large middle class, 
and there need be no curse of monopoly by the wealthy few as in Europe. Liang 
argued that if private capitalism had the broadest possible base, including worker- 
financed cooperative industries, productive methods could be greatly advanced with- 
out sacrificing a general equality of distribution. 





22 Both the Sun and Liang factions were heavily influenced by Richard T. Ely’s Outlines of Economics, 
rev. ed. (New York, 1904), which had been translated into Japanese a few years earlier. In these polemics, 
Ely would serve as an indisputable source of Western economic history. Each side would accuse the other 
of misunderstanding or misusing Ely’s text. 

23 HMTP, No. 14, p. 9. 
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Next Liang revealed what he considered the most powerful reason for his dual 
policy of “encouraging capital” and “protecting labor,” namely the threat of foreign 
imperialism. China was confronted with the question of whether her wealth was to 
be utilized by her own people or by foreign capitalists. Advanced capitalist societies 
had to look abroad for investments and the events of the past few years proved con- 
clusively that imperialism was advancing rapidly upon China. “Even those people 
who boast about min-sheng chu-i should be able to understand this,” said Liang. “We 
might think that Western workers have been exploited,” he remarked, “but when the 
foreign capitalists occupy our country fully, then our four hundred million brothers 
will be like horses and oxen for all eternity. At that time who will be the rich and 
who will be the poor in China? There will be only two classes in the Chinese eco- 
nomic sphere. One class will be those who consume the benefits of civilization; they 
will be the foreigners. The other class will be those who suffer the evils of civilization; 
they will be the Chinese” (pp. 18-19). Hence the remedy for China was not socialism, 
although this was admirable for the West. If China repressed domestic capitalists, 
they would become timid and be unable to rise against the foreign capitalists. Said 
Liang, does Sun want us to become like the people of India? 

Liang devoted many pages to a scathing assault upon the Sun program as re- 
vealed in recent Min pao articles. Most of the details need not concern us, but a few 
of the general themes and by-products are worthy of note. One of Liang’s major 
points was that the Sun program was not really socialism, or at most, only a part of 
socialism that could not stand alone. If one were going to accept the socialist ap- 
proach to society, it was not sufficient merely to conduct land nationalization under 
the Georgist formula. Indeed, there were many unintelligible or unworkable aspects 
to this formula, asserted Liang, and borrowing from Western critics of George, he 
attempted to indicate some of these. In any case, however, even if land could be 
nationalized successfully under some scheme, this left the major part of the problem, 
namely capital, untouched. The rich would still grow richer, and the poor, poorer. 
Sun had been grossly inaccurate in asserting that land was the basic cause of social 
injustice in Europe. The basic cause was Western capitalism, said Liang, and he 
proceeded to dispute many of the statements concerning the West which Sun had 
made in his October speech. Actually, Sun overrated agriculture and sought to pro- 
mote it to the exclusion of other industries, charged Liang. “Sun’s socialist doctrine is 
nothing more than a revival of the ancient ‘well-field’ era type of society” (p. 44). 

Through this criticism, Liang was led into a discussion of the forms of modern 
socialism. There were two broad types of socialists, he asserted. One type was the 
social reformer; he recognized the contemporary social system, but wished to make 
reforms in it. This type was represented by men like Adolf Wagner, Schmoller, and 
others who agreed with Bismarck. The second type was the social revolutionary; he 
did not recognize the present social order, wishing to overthrow it and build anew. 
This type was represented by Marx and Bebel among others. Where did Sun and his 
followers belong? “It is difficult for me to give a clear answer,” said Liang, and then 
he charged that they attempted to take ideas from both schools of socialism without 
realizing that they were incompatible. His conclusion was brief and emphatic: “To 
put it simply, these people do not know what socialism is, from beginning to end, 
and that is all there is to the matter” (p. 47). 


As for his own views, Liang took note of Min pao taunts that he had earlier pro- 
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claimed an economic revolution unavoidable and had introduced socialist theory. He 
explained that he had been discussing the West when he had stated that an economic 
revolution could not be avoided. As far as socialism was concerned, “I am absolutely 
sympathetic to that which belongs to social reformism. I have likewise praised that 
part of socialist theory which relates to social revolution, but I have said that it cannot 
be carried out” (p. 48). To counterattack, Liang threw in the charge that when Sun 
and his cohorts talked about min-sheng gaining ground in Japan, they showed no 
understanding of the differences between social reform and social revolution. 

Liang closed his article by reverting to the original questions. There was no 
reason for modern China to have a basic revolution and many weighty arguments 
against it. But if the question were put, should China under a constitutional frame- 
work adopt the spirit of socialism, then, “I am absolutely in support of it.” The so- 
cialism which he favored, said Liang, was social reformism. He could not discuss 
all the details, but it should include either state or municipal ownership of utilities, 
factory laws, regulation of monopolies, compulsory insurance laws, progressive in- 
come taxes, an inheritance tax, and many other social measures (pp. 49-50). As Liang 
saw it, China could accomplish these reforms easily, even if it were too late for them 
to be effective in most of the West. What China needed, concluded Liang, was not a 
racial or a social revolution, but rather a political change on behalf of constitu- 
tionalism. 

Before commenting upon the major themes, we should refer very briefly to a 
few other writings mentioned earlier. One contemporary article was that by Wu 
Chung-yao entitled “A Discussion of Socialism,” with Liang writing the preface.** 
In his opening remarks, Liang made a caustic remark about those “savage-minded 
individuals” who had “hypocritically borrowed socialism as a tool to incite the people” 
but who were completely ignorant about the real nature of socialism and used it only 
to create confusion. In the main body of the text, Wu spent a considerable amount of 
space working out various categories or divisions of the socialist movement. He 
presented the ideas of other people, but the general division he himself used was that 
between “narrow” and “broad” socialism. Narrow socialism was social revolutionary 
doctrine, although Communism and Anarchism were to be considered separately. 
Broad socialism was social reform, sometimes called the school of social policy. Wu 
stated his purpose at the beginning: to prove that narrow socialism could not be 
practiced under the circumstances of China, but that broad socialism was indispen- 
sable for China (p. 37). 

Wu's article was incomplete. It was to be continued in subsequent issues of the 
Hsin-min ts‘ung-pao, but for some reason, no further installment appeared. However, 
the main themes buttressed Liang’s earlier arguments. Social revolution was the natu- 
ral outcome of the excesses of Western history. The reasons supporting it were many 
and powerful. The author understood and supported them. No one could doubt that 
the aspirations of social revolutionaries were among the highest and most advanced 
of mankind. However, to hope that social revolutionary doctrine could be realized 
was like waiting for the millennium. Hence broad socialism had emerged, said Wu, 
with its objective to correct the excesses of individualism and also to remedy the 
weaknesses of narrow socialism. 





24 HMTP, No. 17 (89) (Oct. 18, 1906), pp. 35-56. 
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Liang was constantly foraging for new authorities to power his attack against 
Min pao, and many new works were cited in a lengthy article that had to be continued 
in three issues.** However, heavy reliance was still placed in Adolf Wagner and some 
of the German social policy group. In this article, written mainly to answer the 
twelfth issue of Min pao, Liang made his strongest defense of private property and 
the merits of a regulated capitalist system. He charged the Sun group with being 
basically inconsistent, in trying to use the private property system and destroy it at 
the same time. With respect to agricultural land, Liang wrote: “I say that China’s 
future policy of managing land should not only be the retention of privately owned 
land in private hands, but even that land which was originally government-owned 
should gradually be broken up and returned to private hands. Except for model farms 
and forests, the state need not permanently preserve its own ownership rights.”*® Per- 
haps municipal ownership of urban land had some merits, said Liang, indicating that 
he would go only that far with the Georgists. Moreover, in this article, his defense of 
private enterprise and his attacks upon most forms of nationalized industry far ex- 
ceeded earlier positions. Public enterprise was inferior to private enterprise, said 
Liang, partly because its administrators could not afford to be bold and take chances. 
If they failed, their government positions would be jeopardized. Thus, “their inten- 
tions are not aimed at success, but at not being at fault” (p. 55). Ultraconservatism 
and inefficiency flowed from this tendency. In conclusion, Liang set forth his own 
choice: when desirable for purposes of revenue or to serve the cause of public justice, 
the state should purchase enterprises that had already been developed by private 
initiative. This had been the history of the very successful German public enterprises, 
stated Liang, and also of the Japanese railroads. 

The Min pao program would lead to the rapid accumulation of enormous eco- 
nomic powers in official hands. This had disadvantages even for the experienced 
societies of the West, but it was potentially disastrous for China. Not only would it 
produce large-scale official corruption, but also, with their limited experience, the 
people would not be able to supervise the officials. Thus, said Liang, the evil phe- 
nomena that went by the title of the “democratic dictatorship” would result (p. 56). 

While documenting his criticism of Sun’s land policy, Liang once again made 
clear his advocacy of social reform. The socialist doctrines supported by Western 
scholars, said he, had many merits such as removing class divisions, equalizing dis- 
tribution, and alleviating the poor. However, these doctrines were impractical, and 
even if somehow they could be achieved, their effect upon production—the vital prob- 
lem of China—would not be beneficial. Social reform policies, conducted with dis- 
crimination, could attain the general goals desired.** In his criticisms of the Sun 
program, Liang added several new charges, including the thesis that progress de- 
pended far more upon industrial than agrarian productivity. The slogan for societies 
like China should be not back to the land, but on to the factories, a point upon 
which the Sun program was hopelessly confused. 

If one seeks to isolate the most significant political difference between Sun Yat-sen 





25 This article, “A Further Refutation of a Certain Paper's Land Nationalization Doctrine,” appeared 
in No. 18, 19, and 20, Although dated 1906, this long essay was in answer to Min pao, No. 12, dated 
March 6, 1907. 

26 HMTP, No. 19 (91) (Nov. 16, 1906), pp. 20-21. 

27 HMTP, No. 20 (92) (Nov. 30, 1906), p. 2. 
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and Liang Ch’i-ch‘ao, perhaps it can be approached by understanding that Sun was 
thrilled by the concept of revolution whereas Liang tended to recoil from it. Like 
Edmund Burke, Liang felt that the inevitable excesses of revolution produced their 
own evils, and usually rendered futile the original aims. If revolution were predictable 
for Europe, it was because the present system was based upon previous revolutions. 
And like Burke also, Liang’s reservations about revolution stemmed in part from the 
high regard he had for many of the cultural traditions of his own society. Indeed, 
Liang’s career would be characterized by tortuous attempts at reconciling his faith in 
tradition with his rational leanings toward Western learning.?* He had the same 
intense pride as Burke in the legacy of his people, and the same reluctance to see it 
swept away in some flash flood. Liang’s background, his temperament, and the man- 
ner in which his intellectual processes worked were all conducive to moderation. He 
was, above all else, a gradualist, a believer in social evolution. Sun, on the other hand, 
by background, personality, and thought patterns, was attuned to the idea of radical 
change. For all of his references to classical China and his oft-stated qualms about 
Western trends, Sun felt genuinely at home in the political milieu of the West. 
Despite the pride with which he viewed the Chinese potential, his nationalism was 
more political than cultural, if such a distinction is possible. Hence, it contained few 
built-in reservations concerning basic change for China. Sun’s temperament and mind 
were characterized by impatience, imprecision, and impetuosity. He was a man 
possessed of a vision—or a series of visions—and in pursuit of these, he was willing to 
plunge ahead, leaping over all obstacles and aiming directly for the summit. In the 
quest, Sun was not handicapped by those qualities of intellectual sensitivity and doubt 
that often hobble gifted men who would be bold. Here certainly was one source of 
Sun’s radicalism. 

If Liang was instinctively inclined to be conservative and Sun to be radical, how- 
ever, this does not mean that either succeeded wholly. It is true that as the debate 
over min-sheng progressed, Liang moved further in the direction of supporting the 
private enterprise system. His writings began to reproduce many of the arguments 
that have become classical challenges to the socialist position. To be sure, he was 
never quite certain whether he should attack the Sun group because they were so- 
cialists or because they did not understand socialism—so he did a bit of both. How- 
ever, Liang himself did not abandon his claim on socialism. It is remarkable that this 
“conservative” should have gone so far in accepting the modern socialist version of 
the West—its past, its present, and its future. One can suggest, of course, that this 
was one of those situations where Chinese conservatism could interact most easily 
with Western radicalism. In any case, when it came to an analysis of the contemporary 
West, both the Sun and Liang groups could claim to be in tune with socialism, and 
Liang might claim the more radical approach. Certainly he was more in tune with 
Marxism. It was he who insisted that capital, not land, was the key to European social 
problems. It was he who raised the specter of Western capitalist imperialism in a 
fashion that should please any Marxist-Leninist. Indeed, the Sun forces felt called 
upon to defend the need for foreign entrepreneurship in China against Liang’s fierce 
assault.”® 





28 See Joseph R. Levenson, Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao and the Mind of Modern China (Cambridge, Mass., 1953). 
29 Min pao, No. 12 (March 6, 1906), pp. 69-77. 
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Liang defined himself as a social reformer, and clearly most of his ideas on this 
subject were derived from the German “social policy” school of economists and 
politicians. He often proclaimed the advantages of reformist policies in Germany and 
Japan, identifying himself with these movements. To him, social reformism was 
practical socialism or, as one of his followers put it, “broad socialism.” It involved an 
intensive program of social legislation and a mixed economy, with the nationaliza- 
tion of some utilities and monopolies. Here again, one finds some close similarities 
with the Sun position along with the differences. As we have noted, the Sun group 
liked to think of themselves as social revolutionaries, but in their economic program, 
they were Georgists, and, in their general thinking about socialism, they too were 
deeply influenced in this period by the German social reform theorists and the ex- 
periences of Germany and Japan. Thus they tended to choose the term “national 
socialist” in describing their ideological position more precisely. As “social revolu- 
tionaries,” they had little in common with the contemporary German Social Demo- 
crats or the later Communists. It is relevant here to quote from the famous Japanese 
socialist newspaper, the Heimin shimbun, which was being published as a daily and 
was displaying anarcho-syndicalist sympathies at this time: 


Dr. Sun Yat Sen, leader of the Chinese revolutionists, is now in Tokyo. He inspired revolu- 
tionary spirit in every Chinaman in Japan with might and main, and the result was that 
almost all Chinese students in this country became proselytes of revolutionism, it seems. 
Dr. Sun Yat Sen, politically, advocates the establishment of a republic by overturning 
the Manchurian Dynasty. He seems as to social problems, to believe in the single tax 
theory. While on the one hand we mean to render what aid that is in our power to their 
struggle with great sympathy, we on the other expect that they will evolve themselves from 


the present agitators for republicanism and single tax into unalloyed socialistic revolu- 
Samtane OS 
tionists. 


The Heimin shimbun comments would probably have been widely echoed in 
the world of Western socialism. Neither the Liang nor the Sun group could have 
found full acceptance by the organized socialist parties of the West on the basis of 
their programs. This was a period of flux and heterogeneity for the social democratic 
movement, but the range of permissible opinion was scarcely wide enough to 
countenance single taxers or enthusiasts of Bismarckian social policy. And despite 
their use of the term “socialism,” neither the Sun nor the Liang ideology satisfied 
a goodly portion of the rising left-wing Chinese intellectuals. The anarchist move- 
ment, as we have noted, continued to attract many young Chinese until after the 
First World War, and in the period around the Revolution of 1911, several inde- 
pendent Chinese socialist movements were launched. Sun kept contact with the 
Socialist International and continued to consider himself a socialist, but throughout 
this early period, he remained—in the Heimin shimbun’s words—an agitator for 
republicanism and the single tax. 

There is another and very important side to this picture, however. The forces 
that contended for leadership in the Chinese revolutionary movement of this period 
may have been “deviationist” in the eyes of the world socialist movement, but they 
performed valuable services on its behalf nonetheless. To a large number of Chinese 





30 Heimin shimbun [The Commoner Newspaper] (Tokyo, Jan. 20, 1907) (English section), p. 1. 
(We have corrected only obvious typographical errors.) 
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students who had previously been dedicated only to nationalism and democracy, they 
brought the gospel of socialism, interpreted with sympathy and even fervor. To 
young men who had previously given their greatest attention to Darwin, Spencer, 
Washington, and Mazzini, they introduced Marx, Bebel, Lassalle, and many other 
Western socialists along with countless members of the social reform school. Building 
upon certain traditional Chinese themes, and the novel ideas of evolution, science, 
and progress, they presented a new vocabulary drawn from Western socialist terms 
and the stimulating theories that went with this vocabulary. The fact that they did 
not always understand these theories completely, and did not always accept them 
either, cannot detract from the significance of the presentation. Among other things, 
in somewhat composite fashion, they set forth an economic interpretation of the 
West—and its relation to China—that unconsciously heralded the age of Lenin. In 
short, Sun and Liang may not have been “good” socialists, but they did much to 
make socialism “good” for China. They pioneered in giving it respectability, and the 
vital connections with the themes of “nationalism” and “democracy” which it needed. 





The Meiji Landlord: Good or Bad? 


R. P. DORE 


T seems impossible anywhere in this century of the common man for history to 

remain a mere matter of recording and analysing the deeds of uncommon men. 
The most traditional of historians finds himself obliged to assess not only the influ- 
ence exerted on the course of events by individual statesmen and generals, but also 
the collective influence of the wishes, the fears, the interests, or the prejudices of 
large numbers of anonymous individuals, grouped generally, for purposes of con- 
venience, under such rubrics as “the urban middle classes,” “the city,” “the workers,” 
“the farmers,” “the discontented intellectuals,” or “the electorate.” Sometimes the 
statistical implications of such terms are recognised, as by the English Namierites, 
in the use of openly statistical methods of approach. Other historians use less tedious, 
and it must be admitted less convincing, means of summation. In any case, the busi- 
ness of writing history has become more complicated. The purpose of this paper is 
to give some account of the treatment Japanese historians have afforded one such 
large category of individuals who can no longer be ignored in recounting the history 
of Meiji Japan, namely “the landlords.” 

The appearance of the landlords among the dramatis personae of Japanese his- 
torians was, it appears, a fairly sudden one. For Otsu Jun’ichird, writing in 1927, the 
struggle of the People’s Rights Movement and of the political parties against the 
oligarchy, were struggles for power, or struggles between ideologies; struggles, that 
is, not so much between conflicting economic interests as between different concep- 
tions of thé national interest. Thus, when he enumerates the economic situation 
as one of the factors which led to the growth of the People’s Rights Movement 
around 1880, he points to it chiefly as a cause of patriotic concern to the Movement’s 
leaders. They feared that their oligarchic enemies might try to retrieve the situation 
by a foreign loan dangerous to Japan’s integrity.! Otsu was himself a participant in 
the Movement and it seems that he was himself the son of an Ibaragi landlord. But 
“the landlords” as such appear nowhere in his story. The actors in his account are 
individual thinking men or formal organisations, not classes or groups with a latent 
communality of interest. 

But Otsu was already something of an anachronism by the time his work appeared. 
Already the landlords had been discovered by the historians, and that discovery 
may be traced to at least two separate causes. In the first place there was the pressure 
of the contemporary scene.” Rural tenancy relations were assuming some importance 
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as a political issue. As early as the 1880’s proposals for a tenancy law had prompted 
official research into tenancy relations. That research was intensified when tenancy 
disputes grew in number and importance after the First World War. It concerned 
itself with the history as well as with the current state of tenancy relations, inasmuch 
as a number of disputes revolved around tenants’ assertion of traditional rights to 
security of tenure, and studies such as those of Ono Takeo® were undertaken with 
the intention of clarifying the issues involved. The second, and more important, 
influence was that of Marxist thought. 

One of the simplest and most generalised implications of the Marxist outlook, 
the simple notion that economic self-interest is one of the most important determi- 
nants of political ideology and action is apparent in a work of Hirabayashi Hatsuno- 
suke, published in 1924. He speaks of the People’s Rights Movement, for instance, 
as a reflection of the division of interest between landed capital and commercial 
capital. The government pursued a policy of protecting commercial capital at the 
expense of the heavily taxed landed capital. What more natural, then, than that the 
landlords should combine with stragglers from the samurai ranks to attack the gov- 
ernment. The People’s Rights Movement was the vehicle of that attack. 

It was not, however, until the thirties that the whole apparatus of Marxist theory 
was brought to bear on the analysis of Meiji history. The new generation of his- 
torians who participated in the Iwanami Symposium on the Development of Jap- 
anese Capitalism, published in 1932,5 or who attacked the participants in that sym- 
posium in the subsequent polemics of the “capitalism controversy,” all shared certain 
common assumptions and a certain esoteric vocabulary. They were agreed that 
feudalism gave place to capitalism as a result of industrialisation. They were agreed 
that this transition was a complicated affair of stages by which usurer capital and 
commercial capital gave way to industrial capital, feudal rent gave way to capitalist 
rent, and, through a bourgeois-democratic revolution, political power based on land 
gave way to political power based on the ownership of industry. But apart from 
being not quite clear about what “giving way” might mean, they could not agree in 
applying these categories to the facts of the Japanese situation. How far was Japan a 
capitalist society and how far was it still feudal? Was the rent which the Japanese 
tenant paid his landlord feudal rent, or pre-capitalist rent? Was the bourgeois-demo- 
cratic revolution already accomplished, and if so who carried it out? The object of 
historical writing became the accurate periodisation of recent Japanese history in 
terms of the accepted categories, and this in turn was presumed to have the immediate 
practical object of defining the next tactical objective for the contemporary forces of 
political progress. 

As far as the reputation of the Meiji landlords is concerned, the most influential 
book to emerge from this controversy, and one which ensured the landlords a per- 
manent place in Meiji historiography, was Hirano Yoshitard’s The Structure of Jap- 
anese Capitalism® Hirano’s work contains a good deal of original research concern- 
ing the economic facts of the agrarian structure of early Meiji, and the processes 
which led to the growth of tenancy. Here we are more concerned with his interpre- 
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tation of the facts. The landlords had, for Hirano, an historic role. It was to preserve 
the semi-feudal social relations of the countryside which provided the necessary 
groundbase for the peculiarly distorted form of capitalism which developed in Japan. 
The high rents, maintained by semi-feudal extra-economic pressures, not only helped 
to preserve this semi-feudal base intact (by making capitalist agriculture unprofitable) 
they also contributed to the rapid process of primitive capital accumulation which 
accounted for the speed of Japanese industrial development. Thus the landlords 
were to blame for the two major special characteristics of Japanese capitalist develop- 
ment—its rapidity and its distorted nature. 

I say “to blame” advisedly, for Hirano sees these characteristics of Japanese capital- 
ism as directly responsible for Japanese imperialism which he quite clearly deplores, 
and there seems even to be an ethical judgement implied in his use of the words 
“weak” or “crippled” to describe Japanese capitalism itself (e.g., pp. 1-4, 314). It is 
as if there was something perverse in Japan’s deviation from the path followed by 
England and France, and the landlords were partly responsible. For men of the left, 
such as Hirano, sympathy with the contemporary tenant movement against the 
landlords was a matter of course. Hirano made the landlords not only contemporary 
enemies, but historical obstacles to progress as well. 

When Hirano turns from economic analysis as such to analysis of the political 
structure of Meiji Japan, the implications of his Marxist approach, and in particular 
the effect of starting from a priori assumptions, appear even more clearly. The Peo- 
ple’s Rights Movement, he decides, is the Japanese approximation to the bourgeois- 
democratic movement which brought Cromwell to England and the Revolution to 
France. Bourgeois-democratic ideology is, and can only be, the outcome of the frus- 
trations of the small manufacturers and merchants oppressed by absolutist rulers. 
This means that theories such as those of Hirabayashi to the effect that the People’s 
Rights Movement was a movement of the landlords against the favoured industrial 
bourgeoisie are nonsense. The landlords were involved only in so far as many of 
them were also petty rural capitalists, sake-brewers, weavers, silk-reelers and the like, 
possibly also in their capacity as marketers of rice, but not, in any circumstances, in 
their capacity as landlords (p. 181). He points to the involvement of the Sake Brew- 
ers’ Association in the People’s Rights Movement as a proof of his thesis (pp. 182- 
184). 

One other aspect of Hirano’s interpretation deserves notice for its influence on 
postwar historians. The bourgeois-led People’s Rights Movement was weak and 
half-hearted. Since the bourgeoisie enjoyed in some measure the protection, as well 
as suffering the interference, of the despotic Meiji government, they wished only 
for a moderation of its despotism (p. 176). The real revolutionary energy of the bour- 
geois-democratic movement came from the peasants struggling for the establishment 
of complete freedom of land ownership. The insurrections of the early eighties in 
Fukushima, Chichibu, Iida, and so on, were the culminating peaks of this truly 
revolutionary bourgeois-democratic movement. Faced with these excesses, the origi- 
nal bourgeois leadership of the movement turned to its suppression. The rural capi- 
talists remembered that they were also landlords. Thereafter what he calls the “semi- 
feudal parasitic landlord exploiter” side of their character became dominant and they 
formed a political compromise with the zaibatsu to operate a limited despotic con- 
stitutionalism under the control of the absolutist oligarchy, bureaucracy, and army 
(pp. 178-179). 
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Discussion within the framework of Hirano’s assumptions filled the historical 
scene in the first half of the thirties. It was often a bitter discussion, for the latter-day 
Japanese Marxists had acquired the passionate debating conventions as well as the 
theories of the emigré European socialists of the nineteenth century. The bitterness 
was intensified by the reflected glare of contemporary political issues. The scholars 
who held that Hirano was mistaken about the nature of rent; that its high level was 
determined by capitalist market conditions and not by exogenous feudal pressures, 
and that free ownership of land had in fact been established by the land tax reform 
of the seventies—these men were not simply historians taking issue on a matter of 
interpretation; they were right-wing deviationists who were wrecking the movement 
at a crucial time. 

The discussions on thse topics, promoted by the monthly magazines and pro- 
tracted over some years, it is not proposed to elaborate. One’s impression is that such 
elaboration would be unlikely, in any case, to prove profitable. The polemics of the 
period rarely served to uncover new facts. Even one of the sympathetic historians 
of the controversy suggests that it was likely to have burnt itself out in sterility even 
if it had not been forcibly stopped by the arrests of some of the participants in 1936 
and 1937.” Typical of the historical research of the decade that followed is a recently 
reprinted article by a disciple of Ono Takeo, first published in 1942 in the Bulletin of 
the Imperial Agricultural Association.’ It is a remarkably detailed study of tenancy 
relations immediately before and after the Meiji Restoration which draws largely 
on a number of until then neglected sources. It is clearly a study which would never 
have been undertaken except in the context of previous discussions of the nature of 
tenancy, and it dwells with some relish on illustrations of the arrogance of landlords 
and the miseries of tenants (pp. 145-148). But it refrains from any broad generalisa- 
tions concerning feudalism and capitalism and reaches only one conclusion: that the 
Meiji Restoration, by increasing the power of the landlord and at least formally 
raising the status of the tenant “brought happiness to both parties. Truly this is a 
result of the ineffable beneficence of the holy work of Meiji” (p. 277). 

After the capitalism controversy, historical writing in Japan could never be the 
same again. It would be wrong to suggest, however, that all historians of the Meiji 
period were swept off their feet by the new economic determinism, or stayed on them 
only from a prudent concern for their own skins. Herbert Norman, writing in 1939, 
although he largely accepts Hirano’s interpretation of the relation of the landlords 
to the People’s Rights Movement, is able to modify its claim to be a complete picture 
of the movement itself by citation of recent works by such authors as Fujii Jintaré, 
Osatake Takeshi, or Hayashi Shigeru. Unlike Hirano, they are inclined to give ex- 
samurai and their dissatisfactions with the new regime a large part in the movement, 
and even admit some impelling force in ideological conviction.* Another writer, Kada 
Tetsuji, surely well protected against Marxism in the bourgeois environs of Keio 
University, nevertheless accepts the thesis of the persistence of feudalism in the Meiji 
period and uses much of the approved terminology.’® In accounting for landlord in- 
volvement in the People’s Rights Movement, however, he quotes approvingly the 





7 Shakai Keizai R6d6 Kenkyijo, ed., Nihon shihon shugi ronsé shi (1947), p. 186. 

8 Toya Toshiyuki, “Kinsei kosaku seido no teiy6 to sono henshitsu ni tsuite,” in Teikoku nokai ho, 
XXXII, 4, 5, 8. Reprinted in Jinushi set no keisei (n. 2). 

®E. H. Norman, Japan’s Emergence as a Modern State (New York, 1940), pp. 172-173. 

10 Kada Tetsuji, Meiji shoki shakai keizai shisé shi (1937), p. 520. 
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opinion of a contemporary, Yamaji Aizan, who neatly stands the economic deter- 
minist argument on its head. It was, according to Yamaji, because the farmers and 
the landlords had never had it so good in the dear-rice years 1877-80 that they became 
interested in politics. The Confucian adage, “when food and clothing suffice, then 
and then only can men think of manners” is given a new apodosis: “then can men 
think of politics” (p. 583). 

Since the end of the war brought release to Marxist historiography, the Hirano 
interpretation of Meiji political and economic developments has been accepted as a 
general framework by historians of the dominant school; that which finds its purest 
expression in the publications of the Rekishigaku Kenkyikai. The People’s Rights 
Movement has received considerable attention, and the game of “hunt the economic 
motive” has been played with a rigour which might have astonished Marx himself. 
Not just any economic motive will do. Participation in the nascently bourgeois Peo- 
ple’s Rights Movement can only properly be ascribed to a suitably bourgeois eco- 
nomic motive; if landlords are allowed a part in the movement some connection 
with the market must therefore be demonstrated." There has, however—and this 
marks a considerable difference from the prewar period—been a great deal of original 
research, though a disproportionate amount of it has been directed towards the “inci- 
dents,” the violent provincial riots of the 1880’s. The concern of most of the mono- 
graphs resulting from this research has been to analyse the class structure of these 
affected districts, the effects of the depression and the growth of rural manufactures 
on their economies, and to find some correlation between particular economic features 
and participation in the incidents.’* Usually the conclusion has been to confirm the 
premise which originally directed research into these channels, namely the Hirano 
thesis that the People’s Rights Movement did not amount to much when the landlords 
were in control, and that the real revolutionary energy of the People’s Rights Move- 
ment came from the small farmers and the rural proletariat who are the true heroes 
of progress.’ 





11 See the recorded discussion in Rekishigaku Kenkyikai, ed., Rekishi to gendai (1955), pp. 167-171, 
and the article in the same volume by Shimoyama Sabur6, “Meiji jinendai ni okeru jinushi sei,” pp. 150- 
155. In the latter, for instance, Shimoyama denies that the génd—the large-scale farmer-landlords—could 
have had any connection with the People’s Rights Movement, because, in so far as they employed a serf-type 
of labourer they represented an older economic form than, and therefore could not have been more politi- 
cally progressive than, the commercially inclined landlord (p. 152). In his later general survey of the 
People’s Rights Movement Shimoyama contrasts the opposing theories, on the one hand of Hattori Shisd 
who argues that the movement was a bourgeois democratic one and therefore there must have been capital- 
ist development in Japan on such a scale that it could not be accommodated in the feudal structure, and 
on the other that of Horie Hideichi who holds that since there was no such capitalist development the 
movement could not have been a bourgeois democratic one. This remains for him “the greatest point of 
difficulty” in the study of the People’s Rights Movement. While he feels that Hattori is right about its 
political character and Horie about the economic context it seems to be still not proper for a Marxist to 
suggest that in a world with increasing international traffic in ideologies, the rules governing the import 
of finished ideas may not necessarily be the same as those governing their independent creation, that, in 
other words, in “late-developing countries” ideas can run ahead of their economic time. Tokyo Daigaku 
Shuppankai, ed., Nihon rekishi kéza, V (1956), 99-100. 

12 See Professor Toyama’s summary of recent research contained in his introduction to Meiji Shiryd 
Kenkyi Renrakukai, ed., Jiya minken undo, in Meiji shi kenkyi sdsho, III (1956). A list of the most 
important monographs will be found in that introduction. 

13 With some variations, holding, for instance, that a separate class of middling farmers must be 
recognised as the leaders of the small farmers (Gotd Yasushi, “lida jiken,” in Jimbun gakuhd, Il [1952]), 
or that the real force behind the Chichibu incident was the discontent, not of tenants, as Hirano sug- 
gested, but of handicraft silk producers oppressed by landlord middlemen (Inoue K@ji, “Chichibu jiken,” 
in Rekishi hyéron {[Nov. 1950]). Both of these articles are reprinted in Jiyti minken undo. 
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Eventually, all this proved too much for some people. In an address to the Shigak- 
kai in 1955, Professor Inoue Kiyoshi, a member in good standing of the orthodox 
school, broke the conventions which demand an earnest and heavy seriousness in all 
historical disputation to attack this heroic-rioter approach to the People’s Rights 
Movement with a sarcasm as light as it was barbed.'* To transport one’s own revolu- 
tionary enthusiasm back into a reading of the historical facts, he said, may be all 
right as personal mental hygiene, but it is not the way to write good academic his- 
tory (p. 59). He pleaded for more regard for Itagaki and less for the rioters, a good 
many of whom were professional criminals anyway. He pleaded for more attention 
to the people who performed that difficult feat of organising a political party in a 
land where none had existed before. He laid an axe at the root of a great deal of 
Japanese historical writing when he said, apropos of the current assumption that 
samurai and landlord leaders of the movement could not possibly be in earnest, “if it 
was on the basis of a theory or from intellectual conviction that a number of intel- 
lectuals entered the revolutionary movement for popular rights—well, should we not 
applaud them for it?” (p. 52) There are signs in recent articles that this, the “Inoue 
other-criticism” which presaged a later “Inoue self-criticism,” * might be having some 
effect. It is now becoming possible to acknowledge both that the “upper-class popular 
rightists” were really in earnest, and that it is worth paying some attention to the 
landlords’ contribution as landlords—not perhaps, as political idealists, but at least as 


tax-payers who wanted the land tax reduced.'® The wheel has come full circle—back 
to Hirabayashi. 


The landlord’s economic role. 


Another most productive and active group of historians has been at work dis- 
secting and analysing the landlord’s economic role proper. According to Professor 
Furushima," the acknowledged leader of this group, the popularity of landlord studies 
is the result in part of the postwar land reform and of the need for some criteria to 
decide whether “essentially” the parasitic landlord system has been altered by that 
reform. It is, as Professor Furushima acknowledges, somewhat difficult to explain why 
this concern should have resulted, not in studies of the postwar, or even of the 
immediate prewar landlord system, but in industrious enquiry into the origins of 
landlord ownership, especially in the first three-quarters of the nineteenth century. 
Professor Horie has a theory that, among at least a group of these historians, the 
Communist tail has been wagging the Marxist dog; their nineteenth-century con- 
cerns, he suggests, represent a last-ditch effort to salvage the (only recently aban- 





14 Inoue Kiyoshi, “JiyG minken und6 o meguru rekishiteki hydka ni tsuite,” Shisd (Jan. 1956). 

15 See his article “Gendai shi kenkyi héh6 no mondai ten,” Shisé (May 1957). 

16 See, for instance, Gotd Yasushi, “Jiyi minken und6é to ndémin ikki,” Jimbun gakuhd, VII (1957). 
Gotd accepts Inoue’s strictures and tries to show how the “upper class popular rightists” were transmogri- 
fied between 1874 and 1877 by contact with the anti-land-tax movements of the peasants whom they had 
formerly despised. The incident which he describes is a petition movement for reduction of land tax assess- 
ments in the Ina district in 1876. It was led by landlords, though a great part of its success is attributed 
to their creation of a unified “fighting front” which mobilised the fiercer energies of the cultivating farm- 
ers. This theme of the amalgamation of the “stream from above” and the “stream from below” and of the 
role of anti-land-tax objections has apparently been taken up in other studies of the Okayama and Niigata 
districts. (See the summary of historical writing in 1957 in Rekishigaku kenkyti, No. 221 [July 1958], 
p. 19.) 

17 Jinushi sei no keisei (n. 2), pp. 10-11. 
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doned) Communist Party thesis that the semi-feudal parasitic landlord system had 
survived the land reform intact.1* (They have, that is to say, been seeking to estab- 
lish, through an interpretation of its origins, a definition of the landlord system 
which, by ingenious use of the “village community constraint” theory, allows it to be 
divorced from the actual ownership of land!) This is perhaps too subtle: a more 
likely explanation is that their “problem-consciousness” has proved less strong than 
the pleasure they take as historians in unearthing village documents reeking with the 
full flavour of an exotic feudalism. 

Whatever the motive, these studies have added considerably to our knowledge of 
the development of tenancy and in particular its relation to the rise of agricultural 
productivity, the growth of handicraft industries and the development of local and 
national markets in the last decades of the Tokugawa period. Conducted, as it has 
been, within the framework of Marxian theory, this research has of course produced 
its crop of controversies: what degree of production for the market constitutes a 
breakdown of the natural self-sufficient economy? Did the putting-out capitalists and 
the small manufacturers of the late Tokugawa period have truly bourgeois or petty- 
bourgeois tendencies? If so, what caused their “up-grading transformation” into 
landlords and commercial capitalists? Is the parasitic landlord system peculiar to 
Japan and a result of its special condition, or is it 2 universal stage phenomenon in 
economic development? Was the parasitic landlord system a pre-condition of, or a 
concomitant development with, the establishment of absolutism ??® 

The sheet-anchor of the rather solemn polemics which have revolved around these 
questions has been the acceptance of the fact of Meiji “absolutism.” The problem has 
been to define the shape of the other pieces in the jigsaw puzzle and to fit them into 
their proper places. Occasionally, however, there gleams through this academic con- 
cern for schematisation a more human concern for the identification of the heroes 
and villains of the piece. Those who hold that there were nascent bourgeois tendencies 
among the spinners and weavers and dyers of the late Tokugawa period look on these 
men as the vanguard of progress, the leaders of the struggle of the masses against the 
oppression of the feudal system. And their “up-grading transformation” into land- 
lords and pre-capitalist merchants is something of a betrayal.?° 

For these historians, that is to say, economic progress is a value in itself, even when 
embryo capitalists are its agents. How, then, do they treat the landlords of the Meiji 
period? Were they instrumental in the technical development of agriculture and 
therefore good? Or were they simply oppressors of the tenant masses and therefore 
bad? Or were they both and therefore the proper object of an uncomfortable am- 
bivalence? 

On this topic rather less has been written. Much of what there is involves the 





18 Horie Hideichi, rev. of Furushima’s Nihon négydé shi in Shiséd (Jan. 1957), p. 130. 

19 See, for instance, the articles in Rekishigaku Kenkyikai, ed., Meiji ishin to jinushi sei (1956), by 
Furushima Toshio, Takao Kazuhiko, Abiko Rin, Shiozawa Kimio, Nakai Nobuhiko, and Shoji Kishino- 
suke, the review of the Fukushima Daigaku Keizai Gakkai’s Kisei jinushi set no kenkyti (1955) by 
Okada Yok6 in Rekishigaku kenkyu, No. 189, the reply by two of the authors in No. 191, the intervention 
of the heavy guns of Otsuka Hisao in No. 192, and the note of Oishi Shinsabur6 in No. 205. The 
latter controversy has ranged far and wide, dealing at times with such esoteric matters as whether Watt 
Tyler, in 1381, was really bent on the bourgeois democratic revolution. 

20 See, for instance, Shiozawa Kimio and Kawaura K6ji, Kisei jinushi sei ron (1957), especially Ch. 3, 
and the even more pointed references to the bright and the dismal sides of their story in Yamada Shun’s 


review of their book in Shigaku zasshi, LXVII (Jan. 1958), 83-94. 
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classification of landlords into two ideal types. On the one hand there is the “cultivat- 
ing landlord,” the te-saku jinushi, or sometimes the génd, who works a largish 
holding with the help of living-in servant employees and derives most of his income 
from his own holding rather than from rents. On the other hand there is the “parasitic 
landlord,” the kisei-jinushi, who cultivates little, if any, land himself, lives off rents, 
and invests, if at all, not in agricultural improvement but in extending his land 
ownership or in industry. 

The cultivating landlords are the object of a certain sympathy. Professor Furu- 
shima, for instance, sees them as typified by the energetic proselytisers who, in the 
seventies and eighties displayed an almost missionary zeal in the propagation of new 
types of plough, new methods of selecting seed or planting rice, new crop strains, 
or new fertilisers.2* They are given much of the credit for the considerable technical 
advances in Japanese agriculture in this period, and so, too, incidentally, is the abso- 
lutist Meiji government itself which established experimental stations and encour- 
aged the organisation of these progressive landlords into seed-exchange societies and 
agricultural clubs.?* 

But it is difficult to think other than uncharitable thoughts about those one has 
categorised as “parasitic.” They are generally thought to have no saving graces. They 
toil not, neither do they spin. They neither innovate, nor transmit new ideas except 
in so far as they enable them to extract more from their tenants. They merely draw 
rents and exercise their political power to ensure that the peasants are kept in a 
proper state of ignorance and subjection; to defend the status quo which is to them so 
profitable. 

It has long been accepted”* that the cultivating landlords were common, if not 
predominant, in early Meiji. It is equally accepted that the typical landlord of the 
1920’s was parasitic. Why, then, and when, did the change take place? 

As to why, broadly three reasons have been given. The first, and least convincing, 
argument assumes that the cultivating landlords were the potential capitalists who, 
but for the establishment of absolutism, would have formed the farming-industrial 
bourgeoisie. Their development was nipped in the bud by the imposition of indus- 
trialism from above at the hands of the government and politically privileged mer- 
chants. Hence their “up-grading transformation” into parasites.2* A second argument, 
convincingly demonstrated by Yamaguchi Kazuo, is that the growth of industrial 





21 Furushima Toshio and Morita Shird, “Meiji ki ni okeru jinushi seido tenkai no chiikiteki seishitsu,” 
in Jinushi sei no keisei (n. 2), p. 98. (Article originally published in Keizat Ayéron, May 1951.) See also 
articles in Nihon Négy6é Hattatsushi Chésakai, Nihon ndgyé hattatsushi (1953-57) by Tobata Seiichi 
(1X, 567), Inoue Haremaru (I, 107-118), and also the biographies of some of these landlords in Vols. II 
and V. 

22 Though in the latter regard Ogura Buichi, in a recent article, imputes to the Government the motive 
(in fostering agricultural associations) not so much of advancing agricultural techniques as of bolstering 
its own power. These organisations were to give official position to, and win over by official honours, the 
strata of landlords most subject to People’s Rights disaffection. He quotes an interesting memorandum of 
Iwakura, dated 1882, in support of his thesis. Nihon négy6 hattatsu shi, MM, 300. 

23 Kushida Tamiz6 suggested this in an article, “Nihon négy6 ni okeru shihon shugi no hatten,” in- 
cluded in Kushida Tamizé zensha, Wl (1935). More evidence was brought by Tsuchiya Takao in two 
articles published in 1934 and reprinted in his Nihon shihon shugi ronshi (1937), which led to consid- 
erable controversy whether Tsuchiya was right in categorising the employment relations of these landlords 
as modern and capitalistic. 

24 See, e.g., Kisei jinushi sei no kenkyi (n. 19), pp. 235-242, or Shiozawa and Kawaura (n. 20), 
p. 191. The term “up-grading transformation” (j6shd tenka) was Fujita Gord's. 
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employment opportunities forced up the wages which the cultivating landlords had 
to pay their employees.”® Thirdly, the gradual increase in the price of rice after the 
mid-eighties, combined with virtual stability of the landlord’s tax burden, greatly 
increased the profits to be derived from leasing land to tenants.”® The last two factors 
combined to make it more profitable to the owners of large holdings to lease land to 
tenants than to hire labour in order to cultivate it themselves. 

The second question is: when did the change take place? Some authors are pre- 
pared to look on this as a gradual change of the “Meiji twenties and thirties.”?" 
Another gives similar but more precise dates: 1881 to 1907.2* Others narrow the 
process down to the 1880’s.*® Professor Furushima speaks of the period after 1911 as 
the generally accepted date, but finds grounds himself for favouring the 1880’s.*° 

The symptom of this transformation which leads him to this view is the contrast 
between, on the one hand, the landlords’ activities in the improvement societies in the 
late seventies and early eighties, and, on the other, their clamour for, and, beginning 
around 1890, their gradual imposition of, a grading system for rent rice to maintain 
quality standards and, consequently, market prices.*? The first shows the cultivator’s 
concern for technical progress which is admitted to have an element of dedicated 
idealism; the second shows the parasite’s exclusive concern with self-interest. 

Another symptom of this change lies in the activities of the landlords in the Lib- 
eral Party in the first Diet session of 1890. From one account by Professor Furushima 
one gets the impression that the Liberal Party’s attack on the administration’s budget 
was solely intended to slash the land tax; but his point is made when he shows that 
landlords in the Liberal Party were anxious to reduce the land tax and that they were 
willing to sacrifice agricultural subsidies (which would have done more for agriculture 
but less for landlords) in order to do so (pp. 96-97). 

But is this sufficient evidence for a generalisation concerning the changed role of 
“the landlords” in Japanese agriculture? There are, of course, two questions involved 
here: firstly, how widespread and consistent was the change from large-scale cultiva- 
tion to tenancy in this period, and secondly, was there really such a sharp distinction 
between the positive role of the cultivating and the negative role of the parasitic land- 
lord with respect to technical progress? 

The first question is in part statistical and in part a matter of definition. How 
many landlords in fact changed? And how many landlords need to have changed to 
justify the assertion that “the landlords” changed? How many swallows can be 
allowed to make a summer? As to the statistical point, Furushima, in the article 
quoted above, gives evidence for a considerable withdrawal from cultivation by land- 
lords.in the Osaka region in the period 1870-90 but finds no such similar change in 
Niigata where the high-wage factors did not operate. On such evidence there seems 





25 Yamaguchi Kazuo, Meiji zenki keizai no bunseki (1956), pp. 73-79. See also Furushima and 
Morita, “Meiji ki. . .” (n. 21), p. 112. 

26 Yamaguchi, loc. cit., Furushima and Morita, loc. cit., and Shiozawa and Kawaura, pp. 191~192. 

27 E.g., Shiozawa and Kawaura, p. 269, and Shiozawa, “Bisai chihé ni okeru kisei jinushi sei no sei- 
ritsu,” in Meiji ishin to pinushi sei (n. 19), p. 110. 

28 Koike Motoyuki in Néchi Kaikaku Kiroku Iinkai, Ndchi kaikaku temmatsu gaiyd (1951), p. 36. 

29 Ogura (n. 22), p. 301, and Hattori Shisd, “Jiyi minken und6 ni okeru génd to chind,” Hattori 
Shisé chosaku-shu, V (1955), 327. 

30 Furushima and Morita, “Meiji ki. . .” (n. 21), p. 96. 

31 Tbid., p. 98. For an account of these grading measures see Ogura (n. 22), p. 329. 
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little ground for assuming a general change in the landlords’ role since Niigata is 
more likely to be typical of agricultural Japan than Osaka. Yamaguchi, too, using 
statistical data for 1908, shows that there was a wide regional variation in the propor- 
tion of large landowners who had large holdings in their own cultivation. At that 
date sixty per cent of those in the Tohoku district who owned more than five ché 
were still cultivating at least that amount themselves.5? Moreover, although it is 
generally accepted that there was, in the decade of the 1880’s, an increase in tenancy 
equivalent to some five or six per cent of the total cultivated area, this has been tradi- 
tionally interpreted—and with good support from the statistics of taxpayers—as due 
to distress sales by small farmers rather than to the withdrawal from cultivation by 
big ones. Why then should Professor Furushima have wished to postulate a general 
change in the landlords in the 1880's? 

One answer might be that perhaps not all landlords, but at least those landlords 
who counted in politics, had by this time developed exclusively parasitic interests. But 
this is probably not the answer that Professor Furushima would prefer. It seems rather 
that he is not, as I have hitherto suggested, seeking a generalisation about “the land- 
lords” which can be taken as a convenient summation of a large number of statements 
about individual landlords. He is rather trying to analyse something else; namely, the 
development of, and changes in, “the landlord system.” 

This is a somewhat baffling concept for which I can best let Professor Furushima 
give his own definition. “The landlord system,” he says, does not mean simply “land- 
lord-tenant relations”; it means “the structural totality of land-ownership which forms 
a special characteristic of the fundamental base of the totality of social relations (in 
Japan) from the Meiji period to the land reform.”** Here we find ourselves again in 
the long and baneful shadow of the capitalism controversy, in a world where the 
object of historical research is to arrive at simple single-sentence summations of the 
essential objective characteristics of institutional systems. 

This definition of the landlord system suggests also why the change in the role 
of the landlords has to take place in the eighties. In the first place, in the system of 
Hirano Yoshitar6, it was at this time that the increase in the amount of tenancy made 
the landlord system “dominant” in agriculture. This is accepted as doctrine in a recent 
book by Furushima and Morita,** though it seems never to have been explained why 
landlord ownership of thirty-nine per cent of the land should represent dominance 
while ownership of thirty-three per cent should not. Secondly, it was in 1884 that 
eventual high profits from pure parasiticism were guaranteed by the amending law 
pegging the land tax in a period of secular inflation.’ Thirdly, or rather conse- 
quently, it was from this time that the landlords took over from the Meiji govern- 





82 Yamaguchi (n. 25), pp. 82-83. 

83 Introduction to Jinushi sei no keisei (n. 2), p. 27. 

34 Nihon jinushi set shi ron (1957), p. 6. 

85 Recent controversy on the significance of this event points up the difficulties which arise from the 
ambiguities of such terms as the “landlord system.” Shimoyama Saburé, in criticism of Hirano and 
Yamada, pointed out that it was not really until the late nineties that this provision had any substantial 
effect in giving landlords the benefit of general price rises. “Meiji jiinendai no tochi shoyi kankei o 
megutte,” in Rekishigaku kenkyi, No. 176 (Oct. 1954), p. 2. Shiozawa Kimio quotes Hattori Shisd’s refu- 
tation to the effect that it may have had no immediate effect, but the change of 1884 meant the “legal 
perfection of the system.” “Bisai chihé ni okeru kisei jinushi sei no seiritsu,” in Meiji ishin to jinushi sei 
(n. 19), p. 107. This argument has recently been attacked on its own ground by the thesis that it was not 


until the enactment of the Civil Code in 1897 that even the “system” was effectively guaranteed. Shiomi 
Toshitaka et al, Nihon no néson (1957), p. 309. 
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ment, and rents took over from the land tax, the objective role of maintaining the semi- 
feudal base of Japanese society. Similarly, in the political field, it was at this time that 
the landlords, after an initial period of smouldering opposition to the absolutist gov- 
ernment as leaders of the People’s Rights Movement, settled down as conservative 
upholders of the status quo. Only one element is needed to complete the pattern—the 
landlords’ transformation from cultivators into rent-collectors. Even if there is only 
thin statistical evidence of such a change among individual landlords, it is here that 
the institutional turning point must be placed. 

Here, too, is a clue to the answer to our second question: did the landlords, in 
becoming mere parasitic rent-collectors, really cease to make any contributions to the 
increase of agricultural productivity? It would fit in very neatly with the whole pattern 
if they did. It would fit in, one might add, chiefly because it would help us to keep 
straight and consistent our distribution of approval and opprobrium. Our eggs are 
more manageable if they go bad all at once: it is awkward if they remain good in 
parts. 

But is such an assertion justified by the facts? Without denying that high rents 
kept large numbers of tenants in wretched poverty, or that tenancy preserved institu- 
tions of personal dependence which were inimical to democratic growth, is it not 
possible to grant that the landlord-dominated agricultural associations which spread 
with official encouragement in the 1890’s contributed something to technical progress, 
and that some landlords showed a paternalistic devotion to the work of these associa- 
tions which was not wholly devoid of an element of altruism? Might it not be that 
the apparently greater role played by landlord innovators in the 1870's is due to the 
fact that the sort of improvements they introduced were those of a relatively simple 
nature such as might be arrived at by cultivating farmers working on rule-of-thumb 
empirical principles, but that, this stage having been passed, later developments had 
to depend on more consciously directed and more scientifically sophisticated research 
such as only experimental stations could provide.** In this case it was only the relative 
effectiveness of the landlords’ role which changed, not their role itself; only the scale 
of their achievements, not their intentions. There were, at any rate, many landlord 
breeders of new crop strains even in the twentieth century,”* and few would deny that 
some actively progressive landlords remained to be dispossessed by the land reform 
after the war. (It would, indeed, be interesting to know how many modern Japanese 
writers on agrarian history are themselves the sons of such landlords who were sent 
to universities to study agricultural economics, but failed to return to their villages to 
fulfill their intended paternalistic role and degenerated into economic historians 
instead.) ; 

There are, of course, historians outside the main orthodox stream who are willing 
to grant this. Professor Tobata still persists in attributing to the landlords an im- 
portant role as the agents of techincal progress in the twentieth century,** and others 
concede the landlords a large part in the land improvement schemes carried out at 
the beginning of the century and not, it seems, without some devotion to productivity 
as an end in itself.*® 

These are, however, lone voices which are not accustomed to talk of the “parasitic 





36 On the discontinuity of technical research in the Meiji period, see Tébata (n. 21), p. 578. 
87 Kamagata Isao, Yamagata-ken Inasaku-shi, 1955, p. 219. 

88 Tobata (n. 21), pp. 585-587. 

39 See the article by Ogawa Makoto in Nihon ndégyé hattatsu shi, IV, 197-232 . 
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landlord system.” Professor Furushima, in the article quoted, admits that the landlords 
may have had something to do with the land improvement schemes, but this was only 
in order to turn them to their own interest. One of his pupils describes in detail one 
such scheme carried out in Fukushima in the early years of the century, and insists, 
on the smallest evidence, that it was only a device whereby the landlords increased the 
quantity and the quality of the rents they took.*° In their subsequent book on 
Niigata, Furushima and Morita detail the landlords’ devices—prize shows and com- 
petitions and the like—for improving the quality of the rice paid them by their ten- 
ants,** but the landlords’ role in the flood control works which they hold responsible 
for a considerable rise in productivity in this district they ascribe to desperate landlord 
efforts to bolster their failing authority in the villages (pp. 33, 181-182). 

In the latest book to which they have both contributed, however, there are signs of 
a change.** Furushima speaks, in the introduction, of the “landlord system as an 
obstacle to the development of peasant proprietor production” (p. 8), but both he and 
Morita, apparently generalising on their Niigata studies, though this time with a 
slightly different slant, later speak of the landlords turning, in the 1890's, from the 
accumulation of more land to “earnest efforts” to increase production by flood control 
and irrigation (pp. 384, 415). Moreover, the landlords did not absorb all the profits 
from their improvements, but actually benefited the tenants too (pp. 399, 415) 
(thereby, it might be added, laying the foundations for the contradictions which 
eventually, after a push from General MacArthur, were to bring them to disaster.) 
It is noticeable, too, that in Furushima’s and Morita’s contributions to this latest book 
the words “landlords” and “landlord system” are only rarely given the adjectival 
adornment “parasitic.” 

Perhaps this, too, is a manifestation of the thaw which is coming over the Japa- 
nese historical world. It is no longer de rigueur to denounce the ancien régime, and 
it is becoming possible dispassionately to recognize that even some of its chief villains 
might have had beneficial effects; if not, perhaps, admirable motives. It is unlikely 
that Japanese historians will rapidly lose their preoccupation with periodising, with 
identifying the institutional turning points, the progressive forces, and the contradic- 
tions in each historical situation. In the recent special history number of SAis6, for 
instance, despite suggestions that the contemporary heart-searchings of Japanese his- 
torians were prompted by Krushchev’s denunciation of Stalin and by the Hungarian 
revolt,** it was noticeable that the authors of self-criticisms accused themselves not of 
being Marxists but of having been bad Marxists.** Japanese historians will still want 
to be primarily sociologists, concerned with the regularities rather than with the 
uniqueness of events. But it seems likely that in future “positivist” will become less of 
a term of reproach, that ascertainable historical facts will again become the starting 
point of historical writing, and that the value judgements explicitly and implicitly 
made in writing the history of the Meiji period will be less sweeping and burn with a 
less vivid sense of self-righteousness. Most Japanese historians of the last decade (and 
not only the fraction who believed that the revolution was just around the corner and 





40 Hoshino Makoto in Kisei jinushi sei no kenkyui (n. 19). 

41 Nihon jinushi sei shi ron (1957), Ch. 3. 

42 Furushima Toshio, Nihon pinushi sei no kenky&i (1958). 

43 Shisé6 (May 1957), p. 208. 

#4 See for instance the contributions by Inoue Kiyoshi and Nagahara Keiji. 
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the historian’s duty was to make its inevitability plausible) have been in conscious, but 
by now perhaps outmoded, revolt against the whole of the prewar regime in which 
they grew up. It is perhaps understandable that they should have extended their 
denunciations to the whole of the modern period as well. In future it is to be ex- 
pected, and indeed to be hoped, that the passionate sense of commitment will diminish 
and that we shall hear more of what Professor Ienaga rather tentatively calls “critical 
voices which are inclined to give greater credit to the bourgeois tendencies in Meiji 
society and to recognise the progressive significance of the Meiji Restoration in the 


setting of Japanese history, instead of just dismissing it as the process of the formation 
of absolutism.” ** 





45 Introduction to Meiji Shiry6 Kenkyi Renraku-kai, ed. Minkenron kara nashonarizumu e in Meiji 
shi kenkya sdsho, IV (1957), 21. 








Research Materials on Communist China 


United States Government Sources 


JOHN M. H. LINDBECK 


HE Federal Government is the largest collector and “consumer” of materials 

from Communist China in the United States. Its post-1949 programs of acquisi- 
tion and utilization of information from the China mainland grew out of earlier 
World War II intelligence and radio monitoring operations which covered Com- 
munist as well as Nationalist and other affairs. 

These programs underwent a vast expansion following the outbreak of the Korean 
War and subsequent Chinese Communist intervention in 1950. Government agencies 
concerned with political, economic, and strategic developments—principally the De- 
partment of State, the Central Intelligence Agency, the Department of Defense, and 
the Library of Congress as a central repository of publications for the government— 
increased their collection and assessment of information from the China mainland. 

Thus it is possible that there is now more basic information on Communist China 
in the United States than in any other single area outside the mainland of China. Yet 
despite the substantial quantities of material, in Chinese as well as in English, on 
Communist China, relatively little of this is now being used. The Library of Congress 
reports that while in the fiscal year 1957 over 8,000 volumes in Chinese were used in 
the Library buildings (several units of the Department of Defense are located there), 
only some 600 titles on Communist China were sent out on interlibrary loan to other 
institutions. 

Information from and about Communist China available in Washington comes 
from many sources. Besides classified data drawn from interrogations (in edited form, 
a possible source for private scholars), intelligence exchange programs, and other 
channels, large quantities of unclassified materials are obtained through direct orders 
from Communist publishing outlets, through procurement programs at Hongkong 
and elsewhere, and from a number of Foreign Service officers reporting on China 
from posts on China’s periphery. Much of the unclassified material is accessible to 
private scholars and research organizations. The following memorandum describes 
the principal sources for private scholars of government-acquired information in either 
“raw” or partly “processed” form. 


Liprary OF ConcREss 


The Library of Congress has the largest open collection of Chinese-language mate- 
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rials on Communist China in the United States and possibly in the non-Communist 
world. The resources and services of the Library of Congress include the following: 


Newspapers 


The Library of Congress has virtually complete sets from 1950 to the present, of 
three of the most important mainland China newspapers, the Jen-min jih-pao, Kuang- 
ming jih-pao, and Ta kung pao (Tientsin, later Peking). They are usually received by 
the Library three months after publication in the form of bound monthly volumes. 
The Library has nficrofilm copies of these papers for the period 1954-56. Issues for 
1957 are now being microfilmed. Copies of these films, ranging in price from $15 to 
$50, may be ordered from the Photoduplication Service, Library of Congress, which 
on request will furnish prices for specific titles. 

The situation with respect to provincial papers is less satisfactory. While the 
Library has complete files up to 1953 of about fifteen provincial newspapers, relatively 
few recent issues of such newspapers have been available. Translations from some 
provincial papers are available, on a limited basis, in the Survey of China Mainland 
Press of the Hongkong Consulate General. (A larger collection of this material is 
available through the Union Research Service of Hongkong, which has specialized in 
provincial press information.) 

In addition to these China mainland newspapers, the Library of Congress also 
receives on a regular basis two Taiwan newspapers, Chung-yang jih-pao and Hsin- 
sheng pao, and three newspapers published in Hongkong, Kung-shang jth-pao, Hong- 
kong Ta kung pao, and Wen-hui pao (all microfilmed from January 1, 1954, through 
1956). 


Periodicals 


Of the 714 periodicals other than newspapers published in Communist China as 
of December 1, 1957, the Library of Congress received about 240 on a fairly regular 
basis. It now receives about 550 titles with fair regularity. These include: Hsin Hua 
pan-ytieh k‘an |New China Semi-monthly]|, 1950-57; Hstieh-hsi [Study|, 1949-573 
Jen-min chiao-yii | People’s Education], 1949-57; Jen-min wen-hsiieh { People’s Litera- 
ture|, 1949-57; Cheng-chih hsiieh-hsi [Political Study], 1955-57; Chung-kuo ch‘ing- 
nien {China Youth], 1949-57; Chung-kuo fu-nii [China Women], 1949-57; Chung- 
kuo kung-jen {China Workers], 1956-57; Ching-chi chou-pao {Economic Weekly], 
1955-57. The Library makes a constant effort to get as many periodicals as possible. 
From time to time periodicals previously unavailable because of export restrictions are 
obtained. 

Technical periodicals in medicine and agriculture are not filed in the Library of 
Congress but are sent to the government agencies which have primary responsibility 
for these subjects, the National Library of Medicine and the Department of Agricul- 
ture. However, microfilm and photostatic facilities of these agencies can be used to 
duplicate any of the material in these periodicals. Because the collection has been so 
difficult to acquire, periodicals normally are not allowed to circulate. 


Books 


In its Chinese collection, the Library of Congress has between 30,000 and 35,000 
books and pamphlets from and about Communist China. Of these, about 14,000 vol- 
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umes are still uncatalogued. Recent appropriations have led to the establishment of a 
new Far Eastern cataloguing section, but it is estimated that it will be more than 
two years before the backlog in cataloguing these volumes and additional current 
acquisitions will be eliminated. However, if a request is made for a given uncatalogued 
title, cataloguing can be expedited and the volume made available in a few days. 

From 1949 to 1958 nearly all of the major university Chinese collections in the 
United States sent to the Library of Congress for reproduction the cards they pro- 
duced for Chinese books. (The major exception was the University of California, 
Berkeley, which reproduced its own cards, copies of which were placed in the Library 
of Congress Union Catalog.) Under this program 54,278 cards for Chinese books (of 
all periods and subjects) were reproduced, representing works catalogued from 1949 
through 1957 by Harvard, Columbia, Library of Congress, University of Michigan, 
University of Chicago, the Hoover Institution, University of Washington (Seattle), 
and University of California, Los Angeles. Copies of all cards included are still avail- 
able from the Card Division of the Library of Congress. The charge is 6 cents per 
individual card, or 3 cents per card if the entire set is ordered. This program has been 
superseded by the Cooperative Cataloguing Program of the newly established Far 
Eastern Languages Section, in which most of the major university libraries are par- 
ticipating. 


Current Acquisitions 


Information on the current acquisitions of the Chinese Section (Edwin G. Beal, 
Head) of the Orientalia Division of the Library of Congress is regularly published in 


its Quarterly Journal and more frequently in the Library of Congress Information 
Bulletin. 


Photoduplication Service 


Complete microfilming and photostat services are provided by the Photoduplica- 
tion Service of the Library of Congress (Donald C. Holmes, Chief). It will microfilm 
translations produced by the Hongkong Consulate General; it now has a complete 
master set of the translations from 1950 to 1958. The unclassified daily edition of the 
Foreign Broadcast Information Service Daily Reports is now microfilmed by the 
Library and sent to eleven universities. Microfilmed copies of these broadcasts cost 
about $110.00 a year. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The Department of State probably is the world’s leading source for English- 
language materials on Communist China. This is the result of the large acquisition 
and translation programs carried on by the Hongkong Consulate General. Other 
materials and assistance to research scholars are available also from the Department 
of State. 


Publications of the Hongkong Consulate General 


In order to provide Chinese Communist materials in a readily usable form for a 
large number and variety of government officers, the United States Consulate General 
in Hongkong established a press unit to cover mainland newspapers and other Chi- 
nese publications. Sets of these materials are deposited in a number of libraries 
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through the country for the use of private scholars. (Fortunately there is relatively 
little duplication among the three leading English translators of mainland China 
materials—the other two being the Union Research Service in Hongkong, specializ- 
ing in the provincial press, and the publishers of Current Digest of the Soviet Press.) 
The series of translations currently produced by the Consulate General and made 
available in limited numbers through the Division of External Research and Publica- 
tions to Far East divisions of university libraries and to research scholars are as 
follows: 

(a) Survey of China Mainland Press (SCMP). The Survey has been published 
daily since November 1, 1950, by the Consulate General and is distributed by the 
Department of State in limited numbers to private scholars and universities. Since 
January 1956, an index to the Survey and other publications of the Consulate General 
has been issued regularly, each issue generally covering a two-month period. An index 
for previous issues was recently completed and is being made available to Far East 
divisions of university libraries and research centers. The Survey carries translations 
of New China News Agency (NCNA) press releases, and articles and editorials from 
major newspapers; NCNA English-language releases are also reproduced. Items are 
selected with a view to covering significant developments in both domestic and 
foreign affairs rather than to providing a cross section of the China mainland press. 

(b) Extracts from China Mainland Magazines (ECMM). The Consulate General 
has published the Extracts weekly since August 1, 1955, in order to make available 
in English some of the materials appearing in periodical publications issued in Com- 
munist China. Each issue, normally 30 to 40 mimeographed legal-size pages, contains 
the translations of five or six articles from periodicals like the Chung-kuo nung-pao 
[ Agricultural Bulletin], Chi-hua ching-chi [Planned Economy], Jen-min chiao-yii 
{ People’s Education], Hstieh-hsi [Study], and Ch‘iao wu pao {Overseas Chinese Af- 
fairs Journal]. These articles are translated in full. 

(c) Current Background (CB). Current Background, also mimeographed as are the 
other publications on legal-size sheets, has been published since June 1950, averaging 
about one issue a week. CB in general ranges from 10 to 20 pages in length. Each 
issue is usually made up of a compilation of translations from mainland China papers, 
magazines, or press releases on a single major political or economic issue. For exam- 
ple, most pertinent documents on the meetings of the Chinese Communist Party, 
Young Communist League, the National People’s Congress, and other political 
groups are brought together in separate issues of Current Background. In other 
issues particular events or developments are covered. The CB also presents periodically 
a chronology of major events in Communist China. 

(d) Review of the Hongkong Chinese Press (RHKCP). This publication has 
been issued since January 1, 1950. The Review is four to eight pages long, usually 
issued daily, and consists of a résumé of editorial opinion and news summaries from 
both pro-Communist and pro-Nationalist newspapers published in Hongkong. Two 
major topics regularly reported are overseas Chinese affairs and trade union activities 
in Hongkong. 


Department of State Library 


While the facilities of the library are primarily for the use of Department of State 
and other government employees, private scholars may use the card index catalogues 
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and the reading room. Although the library generally does not allow its materials 
to circulate outside of the government, it will make available, through interlibrary 
loan arrangements, unclassified publications which cannot be obtained elsewhere. 
Apart from a standard list of books and periodicals in English dealing with China, 
the library obtains on a fairly regular basis the English-language publications of the 
Foreign Language Press in Peking. Publications of the RAND Corporation and of 
the Center for International Studies (CENIS) at M.1.T. and other unclassified reports 
of government-sponsored research are catalogued in the library of the Department 
and may be used there. These include such items as RAND reports on “Production 
of Food Crops in Mainland China” (1956) and “Growth of China’s Scientific and 
Technical Manpower” (1957). Among the CENIS studies are “Mass Organizations 
in Mainland China” by K. C. Chao and “Economic Planning in Communist China” 


by Ronald Hsia. The publication lists of these organizations should be consulted for 
further details. 


Historical Division (HD) 


The Historical Division of the Department of State (Dr. G. Bernard Noble, 
Chief) has among its official records some current unclassified and unpublished gov- 
ernment reports on developments in other countries, including the China mainland. 
Although the official records of the Department of State are not generally available 
to scholars for the period after January 1, 1942, provision can be made for scholars to 
have access to certain categories of these records. Since access is controlled by the 
Historical Division, scholars seeking permission to utilize these records for that 


period should apply to the Chief of the Division. Each application is considered on 
its merits. 


Division of External Research and Publications (DXP) 


The Division of External Research and Publications (Nathan A. Pelcovits, Chief) 
of the Department of State is of major importance to private scholars and institutions 
interested in source materials and research assistance available through government 
agencies on current international problems. Its functions are numerous. 

(a) Co-ordination and liaison. As a co-ordinating office of the government, DXP 
establishes and maintains liaison between government agencies, universities, and 
private scholars. It is one of the principal channels through which the results 
of private research are channeled to government agencies. In this role it seeks to 
maintain close liaison with those universities which have area programs or research 
projects relating to Communist China. It maintains a card index catalogue on the 
status of current research projects on foreign areas and international affairs by 
private scholars, including Ph.D. dissertations. On the basis of information in this 
catalogue it prepares semi-annual lists of current projects and publications. One of 
these covers China, listing projects both by author and subject matter. DXP welcomes 
use of its catalogue and its mimeographed research lists by private scholars. 

(b) Distribution of government research materials and reports. To stimulate 
private research and to facilitate the productive utilization of government source ma- 
terials by private scholars and institutions, DXP serves as a focal point for the dis- 
tribution of materials from the Department of State and from other government 
agencies. Since it has an intelligence and research orientation, DXP is primarily 
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interested in research projects and programs on current developments abroad. It does 
not duplicate the services of the Public Services Division, which provides some back- 
ground materials for general public information on current policy questions and 
foreign areas, the News Division, and the Department of State Bulletin, which occa- 
sionally supply information on developments in other countries of direct concern 
to the United States, or the Historical Division. 

Information about the availability of two major research compilations on current 
developments, publications of the Hongkong Consulate General and Foreign Broad- 
cast Information Service (FBIS), can be obtained either through DXP or the Library 
of Congress. 

The FBIS Daily Reports include a section on Communist China. These reports 
are made up of monitored broadcasts, originating on the China mainland in English 
or translated into English by FBIS. They supplement and provide more current 
information than the Hongkong Consulate General publications. 

Another source of current information on Communist China is occasional Intelli- 
gence Reports (IR) prepared by various government agencies. Some of these, such 
as the IR on Communist China’s “People’s Diplomacy” or “Chinese Communist 
World Outlook,” can be made available to private scholars. Inquiries on available 
reports on specific subjects should be addressed to DXP. 

Various studies and reports are prepared on contract by private organizations and 
other institutions for government agencies. Some of these may be consulted by private 
scholars. These include the reports prepared by “The China Project” at the University 
of Southern California and by the RAND Corporation with a current major on “The 
Chinese Economy.” 

In addition to these materials, there are a few translations and reports of the U. S. 
Joint Publication Research Service (New York and Washington) which deal with 
developments on the China mainland. The Department of State or the Library of 
Congress should be consulted about the availability of the reports and translations 
produced on contract by this organization. Some of the reports may be distributed 
to libraries when available. Arrangements are being completed under which photostat 
copies of JPRS reports and translations can be ordered from the Photoduplication 
Service of the Library of Congress. 


Oruer GovERNMENT AGENCIES 


The two major government sources for information on Communist China are 
the Library of Congress and the Department of State. Some additional specialized 
materials can be had at present from other government departments. 


United States Information Agency (USIA) 


Besides vast numbers of reports and summaries of the daily press coming in from 
all parts of the world on news tickers, the Office of Research and Intelligence (IRI) 
of the Information Agency has a Propaganda Library which is particularly strong on 
Communist materials in all languages. Not only is there a large collection of clippings 
and pamphlets from and about Communist China, but also a number of Chinese 
Communist books and periodicals of general research interest. In addition, USIA has 
a Research Program through which a number of unclassified studies, including 
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studies on Communist China, have been prepared for distribution abroad or internal 
use. 


Department of Agriculture 


The Department of Agriculture Library has a collection of Chinese materials on 
agricultural developments in Communist China, mostly uncatalogued. These may be 
used at the library or obtained through interlibrary loan arrangements. 


National Library of Medicine 


In the field of medicine and the closely allied biological sciences, the National 
Library of Medicine has 67 serial publications and about 400 monographs originating 
in Communist China. The runs of most of the serials in general are solid and current, 
including the China Medical Journal, which continues to be published in English. In 
addition, the library receives seven Chinese journals published in Hongkong and 22 
published on Taiwan. Most of the monographs are uncatalogued, but may be used 
by qualified scholars at the library or obtained through interlibrary loan arrangements. 


Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce 


The Bureau of the Census has a working collection of demographic and statistical 
materials from Communist China which may be used by private scholars for serious 
research projects. 




















BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ARTICLE 
A Survey of Bibliographies on Southern Asia 


This list is intended as a selective guide to bib- 
liographies which deal exclusively or primarily 
with Southern Asia.2 A complete list of such bib- 
liographies would be very long indeed; and of 
course no selection can be guaranteed to contain 
all or only bibliographies of permanent and gen- 
eral utility. It seems to the compiler likely, how- 
ever, that a large proportion of the bibliographies 
which the student of Southern Asia will find 
most useful are listed here. 

Certain classes of works are excluded from con- 
sideration: catalogs of manuscripts, booksellers’ 
catalogs, bibliographies appended to monographs, 
and very brief selected “reading lists.” Some es- 
pecially important bibliographies of universal 
scope are mentioned. If the content and arrange- 
ment of the list are not to be seriously misleading, 
it must be borne in mind first that for most pur- 
poses no one bibliography is likely to contain all 
relevant material, and second that bibliographies 
vary so much in completeness that a list devoted 
entirely to one narrow subject may be less com- 
plete for that subject than another more general 
list. 


Periodically Published Bibliographies 


Wissenschaftlicher Jahresbericht tiber die morgen- 
lindischen Studien [1847-61, 1867-81] Leipzig. 
{Published irregularly as supplement to Zeit- 
schrift der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesell- 
schaft (v. 2, 4, 5, 8, 9, 10, 14, 17, 20, 33, 37, 39)- 
For publishing history of the bibliography see 
ZDMG 38 (1884), xxi-xxxv] 

Friederici, Karl. Bibliotheca orientalis; or, a com- 
plete list of books, papers, serials and essays pub- 


Mr. Wilson is Librarian of the Center for South 
Asia Studies, Institute of International Studies, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley. 

1 This paper is a revised version of the bibliography 
prepared for a working paper on “reference needs” 
presented at the Conference on American Library Re- 
sources on Southern Asia, held at the Library of Con- 
gress in November 1957. The compiler is indebted 
to Dr. Horace I. Poleman, Head, Orientalia Division, 
Library of Congress, for permission to recast the ma- 
terial in that paper in the present form. 


PATRICK WILSON 


lished in 1876[-83] in England and the colonies, 
Germany and France, on the history, languages, 
religions, antiquities, literature and geography 
of the East. Leipzig, New York, 1876-83. 8 v. 

Klatt, Johannes. Literatur-Blatt fiir orientalische 
Philologie. Unter mitwirkung von Johannes 
Klatt; hrsg. von Ernst Kuhn. October 1883[-86] 
Leipzig [1884-88] 4 v. [V. 4 has author index 
to v. 1-4. Bibliography and reviews; all topics] 

Orientalische Bibliographie . . . Bd. 1-26. 1887- 
IgII, 1926. Berlin, 1888-1922, 1928. [Publication 
suspended 1912-25. Often cited as “O.B.”] 

Bulletin of Far Eastern bibliography. v. 1-5. 1936- 
1940. Washington, Committee on Far Eastern 
Studies of the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties. [Published annually 1941-1956 in FEQ as 
Far Eastern Bibliography. Southeast Asia from 
1937; South Asia from 1955. From 1957 in JAS 
as Bibliography of Asian Studies. ] 

Southern Asia accessions list. v. 1, no. 1+ Jan. 
1952+ Washington, Library of Congress, 
Orientalia Division. monthly. [Quarterly through 
v. 5 (1956). Title (v. 1-5 no. 1): Southern Asia: 
publications in western languages, a quarterly 
accessions list. Books, articles, documents; Eu- 
ropean and Asian languages. Index to v. 1-5 
has been prepared but not published] 

Trtibner’s American and Oriental literary record. 
no. 1-251. March 16, 1865-April 1891. London, 
Triibner & co. [Includes publications in Sanskirt 
and vernacular languages. Replaced in part by 
the following work] 

Luzac’s oriental list and book review quarterly. 
v. I+ Mar. 1890+ London, Luzac & co. 

Orientalistische Literaturzeitung; Monatsschrift 
fiir die Wissenschaft vom ganzen Orient... Im 
Auftrage der Deutschen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften zu Berlin. v. 1+ 15 Jan. 1898+ 
Berlin, Akademie-Verlag. [Book reviews and 
listings of newly published works] 

Asiatica: a record of literature dealing with the 
East and with Africa. Ed. by C. Egerton. v. 1-2. 
Jan. 1928-Oct./Dec. 1929. London, Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner & co. 

London. University. School of Oriental and Af- 
rican Studies. Library. Monthly list of titles 


added to the catalogue. May 1951+ London. 
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{Includes Sanskrit and vernacular works, in 
transliteration | 

. The Far East and South-East Asia: a cu- 
mulated list of periodical articles. May 1954/ 
Apr. 1955+ London. annual. [Cumulated 
from its Monthly list of periodical articles on 
the Far East and South-East Asia] 





The first six titles above constitute the primary 
record of scholarly periodical and monographic 
literature on Southern Asia, for almost a hundred 
years; the Southern Asta accessions list is now the 
principal general bibliography on Southern Asia. 
As the difficulty of using the scores of volumes 
represented by these series is stupendous, it is al- 
ways preferable to use more specialized bibliog- 
raphies if such are available. 


Indonesia 


Indonesia. Kantor Bibliografi Nasional. Berita bu- 
lanan dari kantor bibliografi nasional. v. 1, no. 
1+ Jan. 1953+ Bandung. monthly. [A 
national bibliography, listing substantially all 
works published in Indonesia] 

Madjallah perdagangan buku di Indonesia. Jan. 
1949-Dec. 1952. Bandung. monthly. [An un- 
official national bibliography] 

Hague. Koloniale Bibliotheek. Catalogus der Kolo- 
niale Bibliotheek van het Kon. Instituut voor de 
Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde van Ned. Indié 
en het Indisch Genootschap, door G. P. Rouf- 
faer en W. C. Muller. ’s-Gravenhage, Nijhoff, 
1908-37. 4 v. [Includes bibliographies and book- 
sellers’ catalogs; works in all languages; appen- 
dices listing periodicals and newspapers] 

Chijs, J. A. van der. Proeve eener Ned. Indische 
bibliographie (1659-1870). Verhandelingen van 
het Bataviaasch Genootschap van kunsten en 
wetenschappen, Deel XXXVII (1875), XXXIX 
(1880), LV (1903). [Appendices: lists of news- 
papers and periodicals, printers and publishers] 

Ockeloen, G. Catalogus van boeken en tijdschriften 
uitgegeven in Ned. Oost-Indié van 1870-1937. 
Batavia, G. Kolff [1940] 1016 p. 

. Catalogus dari boekoe-boekoe dan Mad- 

jallah-madjallah jang diterbitkan di Hindia Be- 

landa dari tahoen 1870-1937. Batavia, G. Kolft 

[1940] 612 p. 

. Catalogus dari buku-buku jang diterbitkan 
di Indonesia, 1937-1941, 1945-1949, 1950-1951, 
1952-1953. Bandung, G. Kolff, 1950-54. 4 v. 

Hooykaas, J. C. Repertorium op de koloniale lit- 
teratuur of systematische inhoudsopgaaf van 
hetgeen voorkomt over de kolonién (beoosten 
de Kaap), in mengelwerken en tijdschriften, 
van 1595 tot 1865 uitgegeven in Nederland en 
zijne overzeesche bezittingen. Amsterdam, P. N. 
van Kampen & zoon, 1877-80. 2 v. 
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Repertorium op de literatuur betreffende de Ned- 
erlandsche kolonién voor zoover zij verspreid 
is in tijdschriften en mengelwerken [1866-1930] 
’s-Gravenhage, Nijhoff, 1895-1934. 8 v. [V. 1-3 
by A. Hartmann et al.; v. 4-6 by W. J. P. J. 
Schalker & W. C. Muller; v. 7-8 by D. Sepp] 

U. S. Library of Congress. General Reference and 
Bibliography Division. Netherlands East Indies, 
a bibliography of books published after 1930, 
and periodical articles after 1932, available in 
U. S. libraries. Compiled by the Netherlands 
Studies Unit. . . Washington, 1945. 208 p. [Con- 
tains a good list of bibliographies] 

Galis, K. W. Bibliography of West New Guinea. 
[New Haven] Yale University, Southeast Asia 
Studies, 1956. 135 p. (/ts Bibliography series 
[no. 3}) [Published in 1955 in Holland; ca. 1300 
titles] 

Joustra, M. Litteratuuroverzicht der Bataklanden. 
Leiden, L. H. Becherer, 1907. 180 p. 

. Overzicht der litteratuur betreffende Min- 
angkabau. Amsterdam, 1924. 162 p. (Uitgaaf 
van het Minangkabau Instituut, no. 2) 

Lekkerkerker, Cornelius. Bali en Lombok. Over- 
zicht der litteratuur omtrent deze eilanden tot 
einde 1919. Rijswijk, 1920. xxiv, 456 p. [Pub- 
lished by the Bali-Instituut] 

Poerwa Soewignja, Raden. Pratélan kawontenan- 
ing boekoe-boekoe, basa djawi (tjitakan) ing- 
kang kasimpen wonten ing Gedong Boekoe 
(Museum) ing Pasimpenan (Bibliotheek) XXX 
Ill, Katerangaken dateng R. Poerwasoewignja 
kalian R. Wirawangsa. Batavia, 1920-21. 2 v. 
[Published by the Bataviaasch Genootschap. Ti- 
tle also in Dutch: Javaansche bibliographie . . .| 

Ruinen, W. Overzicht van de literatuur betref- 
fende de Molukken. Amsterdam, Molukken- 
Instituut, 1928-35. 2 v. [Vol. 2 by A. B. Tutein 
Nolthenius] 

Wellan, J. W. J. Zuid Sumatra: overzicht van de 
literatuur de gewesten Bengkoelen, Diambi, de 
Lampongsche districten en Palembang, door 
J. W. J. Wellan en O. L. Helfrich. ’s-Graven- 
hage, H. L. Smits, 1923-28. 2 v. [Published for 
the Zuid-Sumatra-Instituut. Maps, articles, books, 
documents] 

Lundy, Frank A. The Dutch East Indies: a bib- 
liographical essay. Pacific historical review 2 
(1933), 305-20. 





Van der Chijs’ and Ockeloen’s works, with the 
two bibliographies of periodical literature, form 
the nucleus of a complete retrospective bibliog- 
raphy for Indonesia, now continued by the Berita 
bulanan. Lundy’s excellent article discusses most 
of the works listed above and a number of other 
relevant bibliographies. Some of the topical works 
listed below deal primarily with Indonesia. 











BIBLIOGRAPHIES ON SOUTHERN ASIA 
Philippine Islands 


Index to Philippine periodicals. Oct.1955+ Ma- 
nila, Inter-Departmental Reference Service, 
University of the Philippines. Quarterly with 
annual cumulations. 

Medina, J. T. Bibliografia espafiola de las Islas 
Filipinas (1523-1810). Annales de la Univer- 
sidad de Chile 98 (1897), 100 (1898). [669 
Spanish publications] 

Retana y Gamboa, W. E. Aparato bibliogrifico de 
la historia general de Filipinas deducido de la 
collecién que posee en Barcelona la Compania 
General de Tabacos de dichas islas. Madrid, 
1906. 3 v. [The best single bibliography on the 
Philippines: more than 4700 items; pp. 1493- 
1800: El periodismo filipino] 

. Catélogo abreviado de la biblioteca filipina. 
Madrid, 1898. xxxviii, 652 p. [2697 entries, 
mostly Spanish and Malay] 

U. S. Library of Congress. Bibliography of the 
Philippine Islands. 1: A list of books (with ref- 
erences to periodicals) in the Library of Con- 
gress, by A. P. C. Griffin. . . 2: Biblioteca fili- 
pina, por T. H. Pardo de Tavera. Pub. under 
the direction of the Library of Congress and the 
Bureau of Insular Affairs, War Department. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1903. 397, 439 p. [Each 
part also published separately] 

Welsh, Doris Varner. A catalogue of printed ma- 
terials relating to the Philippine Islands, 1519- 
1900, in the Newberry Library. Chicago, The 
Newberry Library, 1959. 179 p. [Classified an- 
notated list of 1868 books and periodical arti- 
cles; supplements her Checklist of Philippine 
linguistics (listed below) } 

Philippines. Bureau of Public Libraries. Books 
copyrighted, published, in the Philippines, 1945- 
1957. Manila [1957] 143 7. 

Chicago. University. Philippine Studies Program. 
Selected bibliography of the Philippines, topi- 
cally arranged and annotated. Preliminary ed. 
New Haven, Human Relations Area Files, 1956. 
138 p. (Behavior science bibliographies) 

Blair, Emma Helen. The Philippine Islands, 1493- 
1898 ... by Emma Helen Blair and James Alex- 
ander Robertson . . . Vol. LIII: bibliography. 
Cleveland, Arthur H. Clark Co., 1908. 433 p. 
[Excellent bibliography of bibliographies: pp. 
55-99] 

List of works in the Filipiniana division relating 
to the study of the bibliography of the Philip- 
pine Islands. Bulletin of the Philippine Library 
I, no. 1-7 (1912-13). 





There is no Philippine national bibliography; 
but lists of material registered for copyright appear 
regularly in the Philippine official gazette. Many 
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other bibliographies deal with works published 
before 1900; most of these are described and 
evaluated by Blair and Robertson. For the twen- 
tieth century no comparable bibliographies exist. 
A number of bibliographers are active in the is- 
lands, and many complete works exist in manu- 
script form, unpublished for lack of financial 
support. 


Mainland Southeast Asia 


Cordier, Henri. Bibliotheca Indosinica. Diction- 
naire bibliographique des ouvrages relatifs a la 
péninsule indochinoise. Paris, Imprimerie Na- 
tionale, 1912-15. 4 v. (Publications de Il’Fcole 
francaise d’Extréme-Orient, 15-18) [Includes 
Assam and all mainland Southeast Asia. Books, 


articles, documents, maps; bibliography of bibli- 
ographies] 








. Index, par Mme. M.-A. Roland- 
Cabaton. Paris, 1932. 309 p. (Publications de 
Ecole francaise d’Extréme-Orient, XVIII°"*) 

Irikura, James K. Southeast Asia: selected an- 
notated bibliography of Japanese publications. 
New Haven, Southeast Asia Studies, Yale Uni- 
versity, in association with Human Relations 
Area Files, 1956. 544 p. (Behavior science bib- 
liographies) [965 books on the social sciences] 

Hellman, Florence S. British Malaya and British 
North Borneo: a bibliographical list. Washing- 
ton, Library of Congress, Division of Bibliog- 
raphy, 1943. 103 p. [980 items: books, docu- 
ments, articles] 

Indochina. Direction des Archives et des Biblio- 
théques. Dépot Légal. Liste des imprimés dé- 
posés . . . Hanoi, 1922+ [Published after 
1944?] 

Boudet, Paul. Brbliographie de I’Indochine fran- 
¢aise [par] Paul Boudet [et] Rémy Bourgeois. 
Hanoi, Imprimerie d’Extréme-Orient, 1929-43. 
4 v. [Covers 1913-35; books and articles. Asian 
language material added in v. 3 (1930)] 

U. S. Library of Congress. Reference Dept. Indo- 
china: a bibliography of the land and people, 
comp. by Cecil Hobbs [and others] Washing- 
ton, 1950. xii, 367 p. [Mostly post-1930 publica- 
tions: western languages, Russian, Vietnamese. 
Maps, bibliography of bibliographies, articles; 
1850 items] 

Gaspardone, Emile. Bibliographie annamite. Bul 
letin de l’Ecole francaise d’FExtréme-Orient 34 
(1934), 1-173. 

Cambodia. Bibliothéque Nationale. Liste des jour- 
naux, des bulletins, des revues et des livres en 
dépot légal aux Archives Nationales 4 Phnom 
Penh et qui ont été partagés pour remettre au 
Gouvernement fédéral [par Pach Chhoeun. 
Phnom Penh, 1951] [A copy of this ms. list is 
in the Library of Congress; contains French and 
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Cambodian publications for 1946-1951. Later 
lists prepared?] 

Thao Kéne. Bibliographie du Laos, par Thao 
Kéne. [Vientiane] Ministére de I’Education na- 
tionale, Comité littéraire Lao, 1958. [75] 2. 

Parks, Oral E. Recent articles on Viet Nam: an 
annotated bibliography, comp. by Oral E. Parks 
and Milan Jan Reban. East Lansing, Mich., Viet- 
nam Project, Michigan State University, 1958. 
30 1. 

Cornell University. Dept. of Far Eastern Studies. 
Southeast Asia Program. Bibliography of Thai- 
land: a selected list of books and articles with 
annotations . . . Ithaca, 1956. 64 1. (Its Data 
paper no. 20) [Ca. 375 items, mainly recent 
publications] 

Kawabe, Toshio. Bibliography of Thai studies, by 
Toshio Kawabe and others. Tokyo, University 
of Foreign Studies, Institute of Foreign Affairs, 
1957: 75 P- 

New York. University. Burma Research Project. 
Annotated bibliography of Burma. Frank N. 
Trager, director and editor. New Haven, Hu- 
man Relations Area Files, 1956. 230 p. (Behavior 
science bibliographies) [1018 books and articles; 
the most comprehensive available work on 
Burma] 

. Japanese and Chinese language sources on 

Burma: an annotated bibliography [by] Hyman 

Kublin [and] Lu-yu Kiang. New Haven, HRAF 

Press, 1957. ix, 122 p. (Behavior science bib- 

liographies) 





Cordier’s great Bibliotheca Indosinica is the 
basic bibliography for all mainland Southeast Asia 
and Assam; it supersedes (and lists) a large num- 
ber of earlier bibliographies. No current national 
bibliographies exist for the area, although in Ma- 
laya, Singapore, and Burma, quarterly lists of 
books registered in compliance with laws govern- 
ing the press are issued in the official government 
gazettes (and in the case of Burma have been 
issued since 1874). Some French-language pub- 
lications are listed in the French trade bibliogra- 
phy Biblio, and Thai-language publications are 
regularly listed in the Journal of the Siam Society. 
Interesting information on the state of the book 
trade and bibliography in Southeast Asia is to be 
found in Cecil Hobbs’ “Account of a trip to the 
countries of Southeast Asia for the Library of 
Congress, 1952-1953” (Cornell University South- 
east Asia Program data paper no. 11, 1953). 


India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Nepal 


Indian national bibliography. Oct./Dec. 1957+ 
[Calcutta] National Library, Central Reference 
Library, 1958+ quarterly. [Works in 14 
languages, given in Roman transliteration; in- 
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cludes official publications. Classified, with sub- 
ject, author, title indexes] 

India. National Library. Monthly list of additions. 
[1953?+ ] Calcutta. [Issued in two parts: 
I: Books in European languages.—II: Books in 
Asian languages (including translations) ] 

Gt. Brit. India Office. Library. Monthly list of 
select accessions in European languages. (1951? 
+  ] London. 

——. Accessions in modern Indian languages. 
[1951?+ ] London. [Irregular; separate is- 
sues for each language. Titles in Roman trans- 
literation] 

. Catalogue . . . London, 1888+ [For 
a description of the published and unpublished 
catalogs see S. C. Sutton, A guide to the India 
Office Library (London, 1952). Part 1 contains 
books and pamphlets in European languages; 
a second supplement for this part was published 
in 1909, and accessions lists were issued 1911- 
36] 

India. High Commissioner in the United King- 
dom. Library. India House Library, a short 
catalogue. London, 1933. 533 p. [Classified; in- 
cludes primarily official publications] 

India. Imperial Library. Catalogue. Calcutta, 1904- 
29. 7 v. [Part 1, Author catalogue of printed 
books in European languages.—Part 2, Subject 
index. Both parts with supplements; lists of 
newspapers in Part 1, v. 2] 

. Author catalogue of printed books in Eu- 
ropean languages. Calcutta, 1941+ [The 
Imperial Library is now the National Library. 
A-M, 5 v., 1941-53. Official publications ex- 
cluded] 

Royal Asiatic Society. Catalogue of printed books 
published before 1932 in the library of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. London, 1940. 541 p. [Appen- 
dices: gazetteers, periodicals. Mainly works on 
history, description, Indology] 

Royal Empire Society. Library. Subject catalogue 
. . . by Evans Lewin. [London] 1930-37. 4 v. 
[Better for South than for Southeast Asia. 
Books, documents, periodical articles, contents 
of large sets, including Indian district gazet- 
teers] 

Mezhov, V. I. Bibliographia astatica. Bibliographie 
des livres et articles des journaux russes con- 
cernant l’Asie, la Sibérie exceptée. Tome 1. Par 
V. Méjow. St.-Pétersbourg, 1891. 389 p. [India: 
entries 3559-4477] 

Ballini, Ambrogio. India. Rivista degli studi orten- 
tali VI (1913), 1159-1281. [Bibliographical es- 
say: publications 1912-13, all subjects] 

. India. Rivista degli studi orientali VM 

parte 2? (1916-18), 0282-0339. [Bibliographical 

essay: publications 1914-15] 

. India (1915-24). Aevum 1 (Jan—Mar. 


























BIBLIOGRAPHIES ON SOUTHERN ASIA 


1927), 71-281. [Bibliographic essay: 2026 items] 

Masson-Oursel, P. L’Inde ancienne, par P. Masson- 
Oursel et René Grousset. (/n: Histoire et histo- 
riens depuis cinquante ans: méthodes, organisa- 
tion et résultats du travail historique de 1876 
@ 1926. Paris, 1928. T. II, pp. 586-602 [Biblio- 
théque de la Revue historique]) [Bibliographi- 
cal essay] 

Grousset, René. Les études historiques et l’orien- 
talisme. Revue historique CLXII (Nov.-Dec. 
1929), 321-45; CLXXXI (Jan.-Mar. 1937), 1-39. 
[Bibliographical articles, covering 1925-26, 1927- 
36] 

Dandekar, R. N. Progress of Indic studies, 1917- 
1942. Poona, Bhandarkar Oriental Research In- 
stitute, 1942. 406 p. (Government oriental series, 
Class B, no. 8) [Bibliographical essays on litera- 
ture, religion, history, linguistics, sociology] 

Moraes, George M. Bibliography of Indological 
studies, 1942-1943. Bombay, Examiner Press, 
1945-1952. 2 v. [At head of title: Konkan In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences, Bombay] 

Fernandes, Braz A. Annual bibliography of In- 
dian history and Indology . .. Books and ar- 
ticles on Indian history and Indology in gen- 
eral, published during the year 1938[-42] to 
which are added publications of Islamic world. 
v. [1]-5. Bombay, Bombay Historical Society. 
[Title varies slightly. No more published? An- 
notated; preceded by: Bibliography of Indian 
history for the year 1927[-30] Journal of the 
Bombay Historical Society, 1-4 (1928-32). Pe- 
riodical articles only] 

Ballini, Ambrogio. Gli studi orientali in Italia 
negli ultimi cinquant’anni (1861-1911). VI: 
Lingue dell’India. Rivista degli studi orientali 
V, fasc. 2 (1927), 219-71. [Writings primarily 
on language, literature, religion, and philoso- 
phy] 

Porru, Giulia. Studi d’indiantstica in Italia dal 1911 
al 1938. Firenze, Felice le Monnier, 1940. 256 p. 
(Pubblicazioni della R. Universita degli Studi di 
Firenze. Facolta di Lettere e Filosofia. III serie. 
Vol. X) 

Westdeutsche Bibliothek. Orient-Literatur in 
Deutschland und Osterreich, 1945-1950. Mar- 
burg (Lahn) [1950] 46 p. 

Assam. Government Library. A list of occastonal 
articles relating to Assam and the countries ad- 
joining . . . Shillong, Assam Secretariat Print- 
ing Office, 1905. 40 p. 

Luard, C. Eckford. 4 bibliography of the literature 
dealing with the Central India Agency, to 
which is added a series of chronological tables. 
London, 1908. 118 p. 

Campbell, Frank. An index-catalogue of biblio- 
graphical works (chiefly in the English lan- 
guage) relating to India. A study in bibliogra- 
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phy. London, Library Bureau Co., 1897. 99 p. 
[Includes official lists, booksellers’ catalogs, bib- 
liographies in monographs] 


Publication of the Indian national bibliography 
will, it is hoped, make accessible a complete record 
of Indian publications. Unfortunately there are no 
retrospective bibliographies for India comparable 
to those of Cordier, Van der Chijs, or Retana for 
other parts of Southern Asia, although for almost 
ninety years, lists of works issued in all the parts 
of India under direct British control were pub- 
lished. A law of 1867 required the registration of 
all books, pamphlets and issues of periodicals pub- 
lished in British India (including Burma), and 
quarterly lists of registered material are still being 
published in most, if not indeed all, of the Indian 
states. Extremely detailed information on these 
lists is to be found in Theodore Besterman’s in- 
valuable World bibliography of bibliographies 
(Geneva, 1955-56, 4 v.); every issue of every list 
Besterman could locate is listed therein. Unfor- 
tunately no detailed information on the present 
status of the lists is available in this country. Had 
registration been universal, there would exist a 
complete restrospective bibliography for India 
since 1867; but it is unlikely that the law was ever 
fully enforced. Only two or three American li- 
braries have considerable files of the lists, and 
probably no one will now undertake to assemble 
in one convenient place all the information con- 
tained in the lists. One is consequently forced 
to rely on a great variety of incomplete works, 
especially library catalogs, periodically published 
lists such as those at the beginning of this paper, 
and the subject bibliographies listed below. The 
library catalogs listed above are those which con- 
tain primarily Indian materials; but in addition, 
the subject catalog of the British Museum and the 
London bibliography of the social sciences con- 
tain enormous numbers of relevant works (not 
only on India, of course, but especially on the 
sometime British possessions). The bibliographi- 
cal essays of Ballini and Grousset supplement the 
great general series (the “O.B.” and its predeces- 
sors) for the period following the First World 
War. A number of scholarly publications, in Eng- 
lish, Sanskirt, and the modern Indian languages, 
are listed in the bibliography section of each issue 
of the Poona Orientalist. 


Ghani, A. R. Pakistan: a select bibliography. La- 
hore, Pakistan Association for the Advancement 
of Science, University Institute of Chemistry, 
1951. Xxii, 339 p. [Ca. gooo entries on the history 
of the Pakistan movement, description, natural 
resources, economics. Very badly edited] 


Hodgson, James G. Pakistan: a bibliography pre- 
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pared to furnish a background for the advisory 
project with the University of Peshawar, comp. 
by James G. Hodgson and Mrs. Irene Coons 
Reese. Fort Collins, Colo., 1955. 32 p. (Colorado 
A &'M College Library. Library bulletin 24) 
[Books and articles, stressing agriculture, en- 
gineering, forestry, home economics] 

Nur Elahi, Khwaja. A guide to works of refer- 
ence published in Pakistan, by Khwaja Nur 
Elahi, A. Moid and Akhtar H. Siddiqui. [Ka- 
rachi] 1953. 36 p. (Pakistan Bibliographical 
Working Group publication no. 1) 

Fisher, Margaret W. The political history of Nepal: 
a bibliographical study. Berkeley, 1959. (Cali- 
fornia. University. Institute of International 
Studies. Indian Press Digests monograph series, 
no. 5) [To be published shortly. Source ma- 
terials, European and Asian languages, with a 
sketch of the political history of Nepal. Super- 
sedes her earlier Selected bibliography of source 
materials for Nepal (Berkeley, 1956) } 

Morris, C. J. A bibliography of Nepal. Journal of 
the Royal Central Asian Society 18 (1931), 547- 
59- 


No separately published general bibliography on 
Ceylon exists, but a quarterly book list of works 
registered under the Printers and Publishers Ordi- 
nance is published as Part V of the Ceylon govern- 
ment gazette. This list was begun in 1889, sus- 
pended after World War II, reestablished in 1951, 
with retrospective registers of books from 1942 on; 
it includes government publications and _periodi- 
cals. I do not know if similar lists are presently 
being published in East and West Pakistan. 

The published bibliographies dealing with Nepal 
are supplemented by a “Survey of publications in 
Kathmandu” by State Department publications 
procurement officer LeRoy Makepeace (Amem- 
bassy, New Delhi, despatch no. 2014, 1952). It 
must of course be remembered that most bibliog- 
raphies which deal with India include also Paki- 
stan, Ceylon, and Nepal. 


General Selective Bibliographies 


Association of British Orientalists. A select list of 
books on the civilizations of the Orient ... ed. 
by W. A. C. H. Dobson. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1955. xii, 80 p. 

Cutts, Elmer H. A basic bibliography for Indic 
studies. American Council of Learned Societies 
bulletin, 28 (May 1939), 109-69. [474 items, 
including titles of important periodicals] 

Masson-Oursel, P. Bibliographie sommaire de l’in- 
dianisme. Isis III (1920), 171-218. [Ca. 450 
items: books, periodical titles, series of texts] 

Quan, L. King. Introduction to Asta: a selective 
guide to background reading. Washington, Ref- 
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erence Dept., Library of Congress, 1955. x, 
214 p. [Includes dictionaries; ca. 350 items on 
Southern Asia] 

Hobbs, Cecil. Southeast Asia: an annotated bib- 
liography of selected reference sources. Wash- 
ington, Orientalia Division, Library of Con- 
gress, 1952. 163 p. [345 items] 

Lasker, Bruno. Books on Southeast Asia: a select 
bibliography. 4th rev. ed. New York, Ameri- 
can Institute of Pacific Relations, 1956. 43 p. 

Wilson, Patrick. South Asia: a selected bibliogra- 
phy on India, Pakistan, Ceylon. Rev. ed. New 
York, American Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1957- Vi, 43 P- 


The above are only a tiny selection from the 
very large class of general selective bibliographies. 
The first three include mainly solid “standard” 
works on the civilizations of Asia, the last four 
include primarily recent publications on the so- 
cial sciences and history. Good annotated lists 
on history and economics, for the period 1919-52, 
are to be found also in the three volumes of the 
Foreign affairs bibliography published by the 
Council on Foreign Relations (New York, 1933- 
55)- 


Humanities 


Renou, Louis. Bibliographie védique. Paris, Adrien- 
Maisonneuve, 1931. 339 p. [Ca. 6500 entries: 
historical, literary, religious studies] 

Dandekar, R. N. Vedic bibliography, an up-to- 
date, comprehensive and analytically arranged 
register of all impértant work done since 1930 
in the field of the Veda and allied antiquities 
including Indus Valley civilization. Bombay, 
Karnatak Pub. House, 1946. xx, 398 p. (New 
Indian Antiquary, Extra series 7) [Continuation 
of Renou; ca. 3500 entries] 

Bibliographie bouddhique. 1+ Jan. 1928+ 
Paris. [V. 1-3 issued as t. 3, 5, 6 of Buddhica, 
2¢ série: documents. V. 24-27 (1950-54) pub- 
lished 1958. Books and articles on art, history, 
archaeology, philology, philosophy, religion] 

Guérinot, A. Essai de bibliographie Jaina .. . 
Paris, 1906. xxxvii, 568 p. (Annales du Musée 
Guimet, Bibliothéque d’études, 22) [852 items, 
with summaries: general works, catalogs of 
mss., texts, works on history, archaeology, art, 
literature, etc.] 

. Notes de bibliographie Jaina. Journal asi- 
atique 10% série, 14 (1909), 46-148. 

Jain, Chhote Lal. Jaina bibliography. [V. 1] Cal- 
cutta, Bharati Jaina Parisat, 1945. 377 p. (Jaina 
bibliography series no. 1) [To 1925; volume for 
1925-44 said to have been prepared. Supplement 
to Guérinot] 

Velankar, Hari Damodar. Jinaratna kosa: an al- 
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phabetical register of Jain works and authors. 
V. 1: works. Poona, Bhandarkar Oriental Re- 
search Institute, 1944. 466 p. (Government Ori- 
ental series, Class C, 4) [Catalog of printed 
and unpublished mss. Titles in Sanskrit] 

Streit, Robert. Bibliotheca missionum. Begonnon 
von p. Robert Streit . . . fortgefiihrt und erganzt 
von p. Johannes Dindinger . . . Bd. 6, 8-9, 11. 
Aachen, 1931-39. 4 v. [Bd. 6: India, Philippines, 
Japan, Indochina, 1700-99.—Bd. 8: India, In- 
donesia, 1800-1909.—Bd. 9: Philippines, 1800- 
1909.—Bd. 11: Indochina, 1800-1909] 

Régamey, Constantin. Bibliographie analytique des 
travaux relatifs aux éléments anaryens dans la 
civilisation et les langues de I’Inde. Bulletin de 
l’Ecole francaise d’Extréme-Orient, 34 (1934), 
429-566. [234 items, with extensive abstracts] 

Ouarterly checklist of oriental religions ... an 
index of current books & monographs in west- 
ern languages published outside of the United 
States. v. 1, no. 1+ Mar. 1958+ East 
Northport, N. Y., American Bibliographic Serv- 
ice. quarterly. [Includes prices, publishers’ ad- 
dresses, series notes, etc.] 

Emeneau, M. B. A union list of printed Indic texts 
and translations in American libraries. New 
Haven, American Oriental Society, 1935. xv, 
540 p. (American Oriental series, 7) [4491 en- 
tries, mainly pre-1800 works in Sanskrit, Pali, 
Prakrit, Apabhramfa. Includes appendix listing 
serial publications of texts] 

Zenker, Julius Theodor. Brbliotheca orientalis; 
manuel de bibliographie orientale ... [t.] I. 
Leipzig, G. Engelmann, 1861. xiv, 615 p. [Com- 
piled from secondary sources; information often 
very fragmentary. Includes translations. Covers 
India, Indochina, Malaysia] 

Deshpande, K. S. A select list of Kannada books, 
1824-1956. [Dharwar? 1956] 77 7. [Issued by 
Karnatak University; lists ca. 1000 books fea- 
tured in an exhibition in 1955] 

British Museum. Dept. of Oriental Printed Books 
& Manuscripts. 4 second supplementary cata- 
logue of printed books in Hindi, Bihari . . . 
and Pahari . .. comp. by L. D. Barnett, J. F. 
Blumhardt and J. V. S. Wilkinson. London, The 
Trustees, 1957. 1678 cols. [Acquisitions 1913-54; 
with title and subject index. The most recent 
addition to the BM catalogs of works in Indian 
languages; others have been published for Ben- 
gali, Burmese, Gujarati, Kannada, Marathi, 
Sanskrit, Sinhalese, Tamil, and Telugu] 


Besides the catalogs of the British Museum, 
catalogs of the Indic collections of the India 
Office Library have been published (the last 
section of the revised edition of its catalog of 
Sanskrit books was published in 1958). A descrip- 
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tion of the India Office Library’s catalogs, pub- 
lished and unpublished, and of its collections of 
books and manuscripts, can be found in S. C. Sut- 
ton’s A Guide to the India Office Library (Lon- 
don, 1952). See also Mr. Sutton’s short account 
of the India Office Library in the News of the 
Profession section of this Number. 

Two bibliographies of Marathi literature and 
one of Gujarati literature are listed by P. K. Garde 
in his Directory of reference works published in 
Asia (UNESCO bibliographical handbook 5, Paris, 
1956). The Sahitya Akademi in New Delhi is 
reportedly sponsoring the compilation of a “Na- 
tional bibliography of Indian literature” for the 
years I90I to 1953, including significant works 
in the humanities in English and the Indian lan- 
guages. For the classical literatures of India, Emen- 
eau’s work is the indispensable guide. Recent 
scholarly work in the humanities is indexed in 
the International linguistic bibliography and the 
International bibliography of the history of reli- 
gions. 


Coomaraswamy, Ananda K. Bibliographies of In- 
dian art. Boston, Museum of Fine Art, 1925. 
Vv, 54 P. * 

Mitra, Haridas. Contributions to a bibliography of 
Indian art and aesthetics. [Calcutta] Visva-Bhar- 
ati, 1951. 240 p. [Descriptions of texts: Sanskrit 
works, in ms. and printed] 

Rowland, Benjamin, Jr. The Harvard outline and 
reading lists for Oriental art. Cambridge, Har- 
vard University Press, 1952. 64 p. 

Schuyler, Montgomery. A bibliography of the 
Sanskrit drama, with an introductory sketch of 
the dramatic literature of India. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1906. xi, 105 p. 
(Columbia University Indo-Iranian series, 3) 

Daniélou, Alain. 4 catalogue of recorded classical 
and traditional Indian music. With an intro- 
duction on Indian musical theory and instru- 
ments. [Paris] UNESCO [1952] 235 p. (Ar- 
chives of recorded music. [Ser. B. Oriental 
music, v. 1]) 

Hill, Winifred. The overseas empire in fiction: 
an annotated bibliography. London, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1930. 66 p. [Novels with an Indian 
setting are also listed in the Royal Empire So- 
ciety library catalog and in a bibliography com- 
piled by Dorothy Spencer (as yet unpublished) ] 


Archaeology, History, Geography 


Quarterly check-list of Oriental art & archeology 
. an index of current books & monographs 

in western languages published outside of the 
United States. v. 1, no. 1+ Mar. 1958+ 
East Northport, N. Y., American Bibliographic 
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Service. [Early history, art, archaeology of 
Asia & Muslim North Africa] 

Kern Institute, Leyden. Annual bibliography of 
Indian archaeology for the year 1926- Ley- 
den, E. J. Brill. [Includes Indonesia, Ceylon; 
books and articles on ancient history, archaeol- 
ogy, epigraphy, iconography, numismatics, art, 
“medieval” history. Annotated. V. 16 (1948-53) 
published 1958] 

Das-Gupta, H. C. Bibliography of prehistoric In- 
dian antiquities. Journal and proceedings of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal n.s. 27 (1931), 1-06. 
[Mostly journal articles; 553 items, with sum- 
maries] 

Singhal, C. R. Bibliography of Indian coins. Bom- 
bay, Numismatic Society of India, 1950-52. 2 v. 
[Classified annotated list of articles] 

Hasan, Zafar, khan bahadur. Bibliography of Indo- 
Moslem history excluding provincial monarchies. 
Calcutta, 1932. iii, 42 p. (Memoirs of the Ar- 
chaeological Survey of India, no. 45) [Describes 
scope and content of 307 books and mss.] 

Sharma, Sri Ram. A bibliography of Mughal In- 
dia (1526-1707 A.D.). Bombay, Karnatak Pub. 
House [1939?] ix, 206 p. [“. . . Handbook to 
the literary sources of the Mughal period of 
Indian history”] 

Cockle, Maurice J. D. A catalogue of books relat- 
ing to the military history of India. Simla, Govt. 
Central Printing Office, 1901. 101 p. [Biblio- 
graphic information often very inadequate] 

Wilson, Patrick. Government and politics of India 
and Pakistan, 1885-1955, a bibliography of 
works in western languages. Berkeley, South 
Asia Studies, Institute of East Asiatic Studies, 
University of California [pref. 1956] viii, 356 p. 
(Modern India Project bibliographical study no. 
2) [Books, pamphlets, documents; index of 
command papers. 5294 entries, classified by 
subject] 

Deshpande, P. G. Gandhiana: a bibliography of 
Gandhian literature. Ahmedabad, Navajivan 
[1948] xii, 239 p. (Gajarat Vidyapith grantha- 
vali pustaka, nam. 41) [Ca. 2800 books by and 
about Gandhi and on the nationalist move- 
ment, in English and 9 Indian languages] 

Sharma, Jagdish Saran. Mahatma Gandhi: a de- 
scriptive bibliography. Delhi, S. Chand [1955] 
xxxi, 565 p. (His National bibliographies, no. 1) 
[3671 entries (many duplicates): books, news- 
paper and periodical articles, parts of books, 
mostly in English. Chronology] 

——.. Jawaharlal Nehru: a descriptive bibliogra- 
phy. Delhi, S. Chand [1955] xvi, 421 p. (His 
National bibliographies, no. 2) [3710 numbered 
items (including paragraphs of chronology, 
etc.) ] 

Matthews, William. British autobiographies: an 
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annotated bibliography of British autobiogra- 
phies published or written before 1951. Berkeley, 
University of California Press, 1955. xiv, 376 p. 
[Indexed by subject and places dealt with; many 
works by civil servants, military men, travellers 
in India, etc.] 

Pelzer, Karl J. Selected bibliography on the geog- 
raphy of Southeast Asia. New Haven, Southeast 
Asia Studies, Yale University, 1949-56. 3 v. [I: 
Southeast Asia, general—lII: Philippines.—llI: 
Malaya (published by Human Relations Area 
Files as one of its Behavior science bibliogra- 
phies). More volumes are projected] 

Trinkler, Emil. Landeskunde der aussereuropais- 
chen Erdteile: Vorderindien (1913-26). Geo- 
graphisches Jahrbuch 42 (1927), 3-22. (Earlier 
lists for 1888-1912 published irregularly in same 
journal (indexed in v. 40, p. xvii) ] 

Reiner, Ernst. Vorderindien, Ceylon, Tibet, Nepal: 
1926-1953. Geographisches Jahrbuch 61, T. 1 
(1954), 1-186. [2166 items, books and articles] 

Bouterwerk, Konrad. Hinterindien und Indone- 
sien, 1913-25. Geographisches Jahrbuch 42 
(1927), 22-86. 

Helbig, Karl. Hinter- und Insel-Indien, 1926- 
39/40. Geographisches Jahrbuch 57 (1942), 138- 
343. [Many errors, according to Embree and 
Dotson] 

MacFadden, Clifford H. A selected bibliography of 
Pacific area maps. Shanghai, Kelly and Walsh, 
1940. 107 p. [Indochina, Siam, Malaya, Burma, 
Indonesia: pp. 41-57] 


In addition to the bibliographies of geography 
listed here, one must consult the excellent periodi- 
cal bibliographies published by the American Geo- 
graphical Society (Current geographical publica- 
tions, monthly, 1938+ ) and Royal Geographical 
Society (New geographical literature and maps, 


semiannually, 1951+ ; published in the form of 
supplements to the Geographical journal for 1918- 
41). These, plus the Bibliographie cartographique 
internationale, serve as current cartographic bib- 
liographies. For older maps, the catalogs issued 
by the Survey of India, Survey of Pakistan and 
Survey of Ceylon, the Royal Survey Department 
of Siam (1937), Topografische Dienst in Neder- 
lands-Indié (1928), U. S. Coast & Geodetic Sur- 
vey (for the Philippine Islands) and the Dutch 
hydrographic department (for Indonesia) are use- 
ful. Some official catalogs are listed by R. L. Colli- 
son in Bibliographical services throughout the 
world: third annual report (Paris, UNESCO, 
1955); Mr. Hobbs (“Account . . .”) lists one or 
two more which I have not seen. 


Social Sciences 


Tropical abstracts. [v. 1+ 1946?+ ] Am- 
sterdam, Tropical Products Dept., Royal Tropi- 
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cal Institute. monthly. [Published 1949-52 as the 
department’s Documentatie and Documenta- 
tieblad. Deals with economic and social affairs, 
social welfare, international organization, re- 
search in agriculture and geology. Covers all 
Southern Asia] 

U.N. Economic Commission for Asia & the Far 
East. Library. Astan bibliography. |v. 1, no. 
I+ ] Jan.-June 1952+ Bangkok. semi- 
annual. 

UNESCO. Research Centre on the Social Impli- 
cations of Industrialization in Southern Asia. 
Social science bibliography. No. 1+ India 
1952+ Calcutta. annual. [No. 1-2 issued by 
South Asia Science Co-operation Office. Books 
and articles on sociology, anthropology, social 
psychology, political science, economics. Prepared 
as contribution to international UNESCO social 
science bibliographies] 

. South Asia soctal science abstracts. 1952+ 
Calcutta. annual. [Issued 1952-53 by South Asia 
Science Co-operation Office. Articles in English 
on South Asia] 


Other very important periodical indexes are the 
List of recent periodical articles issued by the 
Joint Library of the International Monetary Fund 
& International Bank for Reconstruction & De- 
velopment, and the Public affairs information 
service. Much of the material in all of these lists 
is of course also contained in the Southern Asia 
accessions list. The Weekly accessions list issued 
by the U. S. State Department's Office of Intelli- 
gence Resources & Coordination contains many 
books and documents on political and economic 
affairs. One other list which deserves mention is 
“Indian books of the quarter,” published in the 
India quarterly, listing significant but easily over- 
looked Indian publications of interest to the social 
scientist. 


Kennedy, Raymond. Bibliography of Indonesian 
peoples and cultures. Rev. ed. Editors: Thomas 
W. Maretzki and H. Th. Fischer. New Haven, 
Human Relations Area Files, 1955. 2 v. (Be- 
havior science bibliographies) [First published 
1945 by Yale Univ. Press (Yale anthropological 
studies, 4) | 

Kleiweg de Zwaan, J. P. Anthropologische bib- 
liographie van den Indischen Archipel en van 
Nederlandsch West-Indié. Batavia, 1923. 471 p. 
(Mededeelingen van het Bureau voor de be- 
stuurszaken der buitengewesten bewerkt door 
het Encyclopaedisch Bureau, Aflevering XXX) 

Houston, Charles O., Jr. A preliminary bibliog- 
raphy of Philippine anthropology, linguistics, 
ethnology and archaeology. University of Ma- 
nila journal of east asiatic studies 2 (1953), 
55-110. 
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Welsh, Doris Varner. Checklist of Philippine 
linguistics in the Newberry Library. Chicago, 
Newberry Library, 1950. vi, 176 p. [1154 items] 

Embree, John F. Bibliography of the peoples and 
cultures of mainland Southeast Asia, by John F. 
Embree and Lillian Ota Dotson. New Haven, 
Southeast Asia Studies, Yale University, 1950. 
xxxiv, 821 p. [Covers Assam, Burma, Cambodia, 
Laos, Thailand, Vietnam. Includes ethnology, 
history, religion, language, folklore. Good an- 
notated list of bibliographies] 

Firer-Haimendorf, Elizabeth von. An anthropo- 
logical libliography of South Asia, together with 
a directory of recent anthropological field work. 
Paris, Mouton, 1958. 748 p. (Le monde d’outre- 
mer, passé et présent; 4. sér., bibliographies, 3) 
[At head of title: Ecole pratique des hautes 
études, VI°™* section. Supplements Mandelbaum 
for pre-1940 publications] 

Mandelbaum, David G. Materials for a bibliog- 
raphy of the ethnology of India. [{Berkeley, 
Dept. of Anthropology, Univ. of California, 
1949] 220 7. [Compiled in 1940-41] 

Chaudhuri, Sibadas. Bibliography of published ma- 
terial on the people of the north-east frontier of 
India. Quarterly journal of the Mythic Society 
45 (Jan., Apr. 1955), 171-86, 258-69; 46 (July, 
Oct. 1955), 32-42, 119-26. 

Gilbert, William H. Caste in India: a bibliography. 
Part I. Washington, D. C., 1948. 174 1. [No 
more published. Compiled up to March 1943] 

Thompson, Stith. The oral tales of Indta, by Stith 
Thompson and Jonas Balys. Bloomington, In- 
diana University Press, 1958. xxvi, 448 p. (In- 
diana University publications: folklore series, 
no. 10) [A motif-index to folk tales published 
in 259 sources] 

U. S. Library of Congress. Census Library Project. 
Census and vital statistics of India and Pakistan 
contained in official publications and famine 
documents: an annotated bibliography by Henry 
J. Dubester. Washington, 1950. (typescript; un- 
paged) [First section of projected work to in- 
clude all mainland Southern Asia. Through 
1941 census only. 493 items] 

UNESCO. Research Centre on the Social Implica- 
tions of Industrialization in Southern Asia. 
Bibliography on urbanization in Asia (ECAFE 
region). Provisional ed. Prepared for the Joint 
UN-UNESCO Seminar on Urbanization in the 
ECAFE region, Bangkok, 8-18 August 1956. 
Calcutta, 1956. [215] p. [Articles, documents, 
books; incomplete and not well edited, but a 
useful start] 


Ethnological literature for 1924 to about 1935 is 
also exhaustively listed in the four volumes of the 
Ethnologischer Anzeiger. For sociologists, the 
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Population index and Foreign statisical publica- 
tions: accessions list (Washington, U. S. Bureau of 
the Census, quarterly, 1956+ ) are convenient 
current indexes. The UN Headquarters Library 
has published a good Bibliography on industrialt- 
zation in under-developed countries (Its Biblio- 
graphical series no. 6, New York, 1956). 


Hufana, Alejandrino G. An annotated bibliog- 
raphy of Philippine social sciences. Vol. 1: eco- 
nomics. Comp. . . . by Alejandrino G. Hufana 
and Rony V. Diaz. Quezon City, Social Science 
Research Center, University of the Philippines, 
1956. 525 p. [Extensively annotated] 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Center for 
International Studies. Project on the Economic 
& Political Development of Indonesia. Bibliog- 
raphy on the economic and political develop- 
ment of Indonesia, comp. by Hedwig Schleiffer; 
ed. by Douglas S. Paauw. Cambridge, Mass., 
1953-54. 230 /. [Sections 1-5 on economics, 
section 6 on Islam in Indonesia] 

Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations. Bibliography on land tenure. [Rome? 
1955] 385 p. 

Ceylon. Dept. of Information. Bibliography on 
land tenure and related problems in Ceylon. 
[Colombo, 194-?] 83 p. [Also issued by Gt. Brit. 
Colonial Office. Colonial Land Tenure Advisory 
Board] 

U. S. Dept. of State. Division of Library & Refer- 
ence Services. Pakistan: a basic list of annotated 
references to evaluate programs for economic 
development. Washington, 1952. 80 p. (Its Bib- 
liography no. 65) [Ca. 600 items] 

Eberhard, Wolfram. Studies on Pakistan’s social 
and economic conditions: a bibliographical note. 
Berkeley, Center for South Asia Studies, Insti- 
tute of International Studies, University of Cali- 
fornia, 1958. 47 p. 

Fazal, Cyril P. K. A bibliography of economic lit- 
erature relating to the Punjab. [Lahore] 1941. 
112 p. (Punjab. Board of Economic Inquiry. 
Publication no. 73) 

India. Ministry of Food & Agriculture. Directorate 
of Economics & Statistics. 4 bibliography of In- 
dian agricultural economics. Delhi, Manager of 
Publications [1952] 194 p. [Especially good for 
publications of central and provincial govern- 
ments] 

Sharma, Jagdish Saran. Vinoba and Bhoodan: a 
selected descriptive bibliography of Bhoodan in 
Hindi, English, and other Indian languages. 
New Delhi, Indian National Congress [pref. 
1956] 92 p. (His National bibliographies, no. 3) 
[927 annotated entries: books, newspaper, and 
periodical articles] 

Kannappan, Subbiah. 4 preliminary bibliography 
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on the labour problem in Indian economic de- 
velopment. (Cambridge, Mass., Industrial Rela- 
tions Section, Dept. of Economics & Social Sci- 
ence, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 


1955] 71 J. 


The student of political science and law will 
find helpful the Register of legal documentation 
in the world published by UNESCO (2d. rev. ed., 
Paris, 1957): this lists codes, gazettes, legal pe- 
riodicals, digests, and so on. A number of small 
bibliographies have been issued by the Institute of 
Public Administration of the University of the 
Philippines: on Philippine public administration 
(by Araceli Andaya, 1953), civil service (by G. A. 
Francisco, 1953) and law (by Leticia Pacis- 
Nebrida, 1954). A special index of current litera- 
ture for the political scientist is /nternational 
politics, a selective monthly bibliography (Wash- 
ington, U. S. Dept. of State, Office of Intelligence 
Resources and Coordination, 1956+ ). Helen 


Conover has prepared a useful Guide to bib- 
liographic tools for research in foreign affairs 
(Washington, Library of Congress, 1956). 


Natural Sciences 


UNESCO. South Asia Science Cooperation Office. 
Bibliography of scientific publications of South 
Asia (India, Burma, Ceylon). no. 1-12. 1949-54- 
Delhi, semiannual. 

UNESCO. Science Cooperation Offices for South 
& South East Asia. Bibliography of scientific 
publications of South & South East Asia. v. 1+ 
1955+ New Delhi, Indian National Scientific 
Documentation Centre. monthly. [Single issue 
for 1955; Vv. 2-3, quarterly] 

Indian science abstracts, being an annotated bib- 
liography of science in India. 1935-39. Calcutta, 
National Institute of Sciences of India. 

La Touche, T. H. D. A bibliography of Indian 
geology and physical geography . . . Calcutta, 
1917-26. 5 v. [Includes general geographical 
works and travel accounts] 


Current publications in the natural sciences are 
also listed in the standard international bibliog- 
raphies and abstracting services (Physics abstracts, 
Mathematical reviews, etc.). For older literature, 
the International catalogue of scientific literature 
(1902-21) is occasionally useful. 


Government Publications 


Hague. Koninklijke Bibliotheek. Ruilbureau. Ne- 
derlandsche overheidsuitgaven. Lijst van of- 
ficieele uitgaven ... 1+ 1929+ ’s-Graven- 
hage. [Dutch East Indies included 1929-39] 

Elmer, Emma Osterman. Checklist of publications 
of the Government of the Philippine Islands, 
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Sept. 1, 1900 to Dec. 31, 1917. Manila, 1918. 
288 p. [At head of title: Dept. of Justice. Philip- 
pine Library and Museum. Legislative Reference 
Service] 

Bibliographical Society of the Philippines. Check- 
list of Philippine government documents, 1950. 
Washington, Library of Congress, 1953. 62 p. 
[Bibliography covering 1918-49 has reportedly 
been compiled] 

Thailand. National Library. List of Thai govern- 
ment publications covering the years B.E. 2497 
(1954), B.E. 2498 (1955), B.E. 2499 (1956). 
Prepared by National Library, Dept. of Fine 
Arts. [Bangkok, 1957?] 32 /. 

India. High Commissioner in the United King- 
dom. List of publications received in the Pub- 
lications Branch 1880+ London. 
monthly. 

India. Publications Branch. Catalogue of civil pub- 
lications .. . comp. and corrected up to 31 De- 
cember, 1953. Delhi [1957] 1 v. (various pag- 
ings) [Kept up to date by monthly and annual 
supplements] 

Campbell, Frank. Index-catalogue of Indian of- 
fictal publications in the Library, British Mu- 
seum. London, Library Supply Co. [etc., 1900?] 
193, 314, 72 p. [Mainly post-Mutiny publications; 
arranged by subject, with many entries for parts 
of whole works] 

Gt. Brit. India Office. East India (Parliamentary 
papers). Annual lists and general index of the 
parliamentary papers relating to the East Indies 
published during the years 1801 to 1907 inclu- 
sive. London, 1909. xlvii, 194 p. ([Parliament. 
House of Commons. Reports and papers 1909 
no.] 89) [Supplemented by the annual parlia- 
mentary indexes] 


Catalogs of government publications are issued 
more or less regularly by most of the official gov- 
ernment printers: for instance, quarterly by the 
Government Printing Department in Malaya, an- 
nually (approximately) by the Government Printer 
in Singapore, irregularly by the Union Govern- 
ment Book Depot in Burma and by the govern- 
ment presses in Pakistan and East Pakistan. 
Ceylon documents are listed, as noted above, in 
the Ceylon government gazette. Indonesian docu- 
ments are listed in the Berita bulanan, and Indian 
documents will be listed in the Indian national 
bibliography. No catalogs or bibliographies are 
available for Thailand, Vietnam, Cambodia, or 
Laos; a very few French-language publications are 
listed in Section F of the Brbliographie de la 
France. 

The Indian Catalogue of civil publications has 
been issued irregularly since 1926; prior to 1926, 
general catalogs were occasionally issued listing all 
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publications of the central and provincial govern- 
ments (including Burma, of course). From 1892 to 
1908 there was issued a quarterly or (after 1900) 
annual list of “non-confidential” publications, both 
central and provincial, and from 1908 to 1926, 
annual lists were issued by the various ministries 
and state governments. From 1927 to 1939 an 
annual list of publications not included in the 
general catalog superseded the separate depart- 
mental lists; state governments continued to issue 
separate catalogs, more or less regularly. At pres- 
ent, the larger states (for instance, Bombay and 
Madhya Pradesh) issue regular, often monthly, 
supplements to their general sales catalogs, either 
as supplements to their official gazettes, or as 
separate lists, or both. 

Winifred Gregory's List of the serial publica- 
tions of foreign governments, 1815-1931 (New 
York, 1932) is a union list giving the holdings of 
American libraries (publications of Indian pro- 
vincial and state governments are included). New 
government serial publications are listed in New 
serial titles, likewise an American union list. Brit- 
ish library collections of government serials are 
listed in the new British union catalogue of pe- 
riodicals, but the huge collections of the India 
Office Library are unfortunately omitted. 

For more detailed information on the compli- 
cated bibliography of government publications, 
one should consult Besterman’s World bibliography 
of bibliographies, already mentioned, and for dis- 
cursive accounts, James B. Childs, Government 
document bibliography in the United States and 
elsewhere (3d ed., Washington, 1942) and Jean 
Meyriat, 4 study of current bibliographies of na- 
tional official publications: short guide and inven- 


tory (Paris, UNESCO, 1958). 
Periodicals and Newspapers 


UNESCO. South East Asia Science Cooperation 
Office. Manila Branch. Scientific and technical 
journals of East and South East Asia; 2d ed. 
Manila, 1953. 233 p. 

Organisation for Scientific Research, Djakarta. Pa- 
cific periodicals: survey. Djakarta, 1950. 94 p. 
(Its Bulletin no. 4) [Information incomplete, 
but some titles included which are missing from 
the UNESCO list] 

University of the Philippines. Institute of Public 
Administration. Inter-Departmental Reference 
Service. Union list of serials of government 
agency libraries of the Philippines. Manila, 1955. 
623 p. [Includes document serials. “Philippine se- 
rials included in this union list” [index]: pp. 
609-623. A supplement (Jan. 1955-Dec. 1956) 
has been published] 

Hart, Donn V. An annotated guide to current 
Philippine periodicals, by Donn V. Hart and 
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Quintin A. Eala. [New Haven] Yale Univer- 
sity, Southeast Asia Studies, 1957. xxi, 116 p. 
(Its Bibliography series [no. 4]) [Full biblio- 
graphic information and brief description. Lo- 
cates files in 8 major U. S. libraries] 

Dao, Nguyen Xuan. Bibliography of periodicals 
published in Viet Nam, prepared by Nguyen 
Xuan Dao and Richard K. Gardner. East Lans- 
ing, Viet Nam Project, Michigan State Univer- 
sity, 1958. 8 2. 

Ranganathan, S. R. Union catalogue of learned pe- 
riodical publications in South Asia. V. 1: physical 
and biological sciences [by] S. R. Rangana- 
than [and others] [Delhi] Indian Library As- 
sociation, 1953. 390 p. (Indian Library Associa- 
tion English series, 7) 

India. National Library. Catalogue of periodicals, 
newspapers & gazettes. Calcutta, Printed by 
the Government of India Press, 1956. 285 p. 
[Classified; European languages only. Some 
publishing history] 

NIFOR guide to Indian periodicals, 1955-1956. 
Poona, National Information Service [pref. 


1955] xxii, 385 p. [Periodicals and newspapers, 
arranged by language, subject, periodicity, place 
(state) of publication; index of titles, subjects] 
The Indian press year book. Madras, Indian Press 
Publications. annual. [Includes some periodicals, 
and covers Pakistan and Ceylon] 
Pakistan. Ministry of Information & Broadcasting. 


Press Information Dept. General list of news- 
papers and periodicals published in Pakistan. 
Karachi. (/ts Reference series no. 1) semian- 
nual [?] [Title, frequency, place of publication, 
language, editor’s name. Not complete] 

Moid, A. A guide to periodical publications and 
newspapers of Pakistan [by] A. Moid [and] 
Akhtar H. Siddiqui. Karachi, Pakistan Biblio- 
graphical Working Group [pref. 1953] 60 p. 
(/ts Publicaton no. 2) 


Most of the above works are primarily of use 
in finding information on periodicals and news- 
papers currently being published in Southern Asia, 
information which cannot be found in the stand- 
ard guides such as Ulrich’s periodicals directory 
or Willing’s press guide. One locates files of peri- 
odicals in American and British libraries through 
the Union list of serials and its successor New 
serial titles, and the British union catalogue of 
periodicals. Files of newspapers are located in the 
Library of Congress’ two union lists, Postwar 
foreign newspapers (1953) and Newspapers on 
microfilm (3d ed., 1957). If one wants to know 
what periodicals have been published in the past, 
one must rely first on lists such as those pub- 
lished as appendices to library catalogs (e.g., the 
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Koloniaale Bibliotheek, the Royal Asiatic Society, 
the Imperial Library) or to general bibliographies 
(e.g., Retana, Van der Chijs). The Indian Na- 
tional Library’s catalog of periodicals is the best 
single subject-matter approach to periodicals pub- 
lished in India. 


Theses 


UNESCO. Theses in the social sciences. An inter- 
national analytical catalogue of unpublished 
doctorate theses, 1940-1950. [Paris, 1952] 236 p. 

Nederlandsche Vereeniging van Bibliothecarissen. 
Catalogus van academische geschriften in Neder- 
land en Nederlandsch Indié verschenen. Jaarg. 
I+ 1924+ Utrecht. [Netherlands East 
Indies included 1924-45] 

Francisco, Gregorio A., Jr. A selected list of mas- 
ter’s theses and doctoral dissertations in political 
science and related fields, comp. by Gregorio A. 
Francisco Jr. and Concordia Sanchez. Philippine 
journal of public administration 1 (Jan., Apr., 
Oct. 1957), 74-80, 190-199, 421-441. [Covers pe- 
riod 1915-57, University of the Philippines and 
15 private universities and colleges] 

Bibliography of doctorate theses in science and arts 
accepted by Indian universities. 1930+ 
Bangalore [etc.] Inter-University Board, India, 
1935+ [Issue for 1950-52 published 1953; 
still being issued?] 

India. National Archives. Bulletin of research 
theses and dissertations in the Union of India. 
I+ Jan. 1955+ New Delhi. 


Only India now has an adequate bibliography 
of academic theses. In addition, at least one 
Indian university (Bombay) regularly publishes ab- 
stracts of theses in its journal. The Pakistan Bib- 
liographical Working Group is reportedly compil- 
ing a list of Pakistani theses, and similar lists are 
under preparation in the Philippines. 


Bibliographies of Bibliographies 


The standard bibliography of bibliographies and 
general reference works is Constance Winchell’s 
Guide to reference books (7th ed., Chicago, 1951); 
neither it nor Garde’s already mentioned Direc- 
tory of reference works published in Asia is ade- 
quate for bibliographies dealing primarily with 
Southern Asia. A considerable number of bibliog- 
raphies of bibliographies have been noted above. 
No one interested in such works should be un- 
acquainted with Besterman’s incredible World 
bibliography of bibliographies, a subject guide to 
over 84,000 volumes; but as Besterman lists only 
separately published bibliographies, many valuable 
works are omitted. 





Yonder One World: A Study of Asia and the 
West. By Frank Morars. New York: 
Macmillan, 1958. xiii, 209. $3.75. 


Two key themes dominate this book in which 
Frank Moraes, a leading Indian newspaper 
editor, reflects upon his travels in many coun- 
tries and his conversations with leading figures 
around the world. The first theme, introduced 
on the opening page and recurring with regu- 
larity thereafter, is derived from a comment 
by Gandhi that the means matter and that bad 
means make for bad ends. The second theme, 
interlocked closely with the first, is that Asia 
and much of the rest of the world are engaged 
in a massive conflict of central importance to 
man’s future. Combining the two themes, the 
author contends that Communism stands con- 
demned by its opportunism, by its belief that 
the end justifies the means. On this ground 
alone Gandhi and Nehru, both adherents of 
democracy in their different fashions, were, he 
holds, inevitably separated by a gulf from the 
Communists who saw democracy as only a 
means to be manipulated for the achievement 
of their ends. 

Save for the introduction and conclusion, the 
book is divided into chapters which deal suc- 
cessively with particular countries or regions: 
Japan, China, India, Pakistan, Southeast Asia, 
Australia, Germany, the United States. Each is 
a freewheeling mixture of history, impressions, 
and analysis, often breaking out into adroitly 
phrased passages such as that “epidermis no 
longer connotes empire,” or the provocative 
comment that “like India’s Krishna Menon, 
America’s John Foster Dulles delights in play- 
ing the combined roles of matador and bull.” 
One has the feeling that Mr. Moraes enjoyed 
himself in writing the book, and it is a pleasure 
to read it. 

Japan he found worshipping a god of power 
and little interested in humanism and the hu- 
manities. Far from seeing MacArthur’s reign 
as making the Japanese democratic-minded, he 
portrays it as a despotic alien administration 
which intensified the postwar Japanese imbal- 
ance and insecurity and brought democracy 
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into disrepute. Both the foreign rule and the 
unrestricted foreign aid which Japan has ex- 
perienced since her defeat appear to him de- 
moralizing, sapping initiative and morale. He 
is prepared to accept neither Nationalist nor 
Communist China as democratic. Chiang Kai- 
shek is described as a patriot and a soldier, but 
“nobody has suspected him of being a demo- 
crat”; while Mao used democracy as a cloak to 
cover his drive to Communism. 

Mr. Moraes identifies the triumph of de- 
mocracy or Communism not with the duel be- 
tween Russia and America but with that be- 
tween China and India, and he is well aware 
that {[ndia would be in serious trouble if Com- 
munist China, drawing on the overseas Chi- 
nese as its shock brigade, were to succeed in 
taking over Southeast Asia. In what is coming 
to be a widely accepted view he asserts that 
India in securing peace and good government 
under British rule did markedly better than 
China which found itself the victim of several 
imperialisms and the beneficiary of none. Pre- 
senting a contrast of a different variety he finds 
the British contribution to India’s development 
immeasurably superior to the Dutch treatment 
of Indonesia. He gives also a perceptive ac- 
count of Jinnah and of Pakistan, a country 
which he claims to have been born of fear and 
frustration. As in the case of Japan he expresses 
his doubt that American aid to Pakistan has 
improved relations with the United States, sug- 
gesting that “excessive spoon-feeding” is bad 
for both giver and recipient. 

In the large Mr. Moraes leaves an impression 
of qualified optimism. Though much of the 
recent drift has been in the Communist direc- 
tion, and Russia is not stained for Asians with 
the original sin of colonialism, democracy is 
still a strong and vital force in the world. If it 
is to establish itself in Asia he is insistent that 
it must be allowed and encouraged to develop 
forms fitted to Asia, maintaining basic demo- 
cratic principles but elaborating new institu- 
tional patterns. 


Rupert EMERSON 
Harvard University 
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The Use of Force in International Relations. 
By A. Appaporat. Bombay: Asia Publish- 
ing House, 1958. 124. Index. Rs. 5.75. 


The problem of war is as old as international 
society itself. So too are the related topics of 
this thoughtful series of lectures by the Direc- 
tor of the Indian School of International Stud- 
ies: peaceful change, co-existence, and collective 
security. Much that is to be found here has 
been said before, but there is merit in the re- 
statement of vital propositions: for example, 
that war has become an anachronism; that the 
deterrent value of nuclear parity is open to 
question; that neither the League Covenant nor 
the Pact of Paris outlawed war; and that the 
U.N. is confronted with a seemingly insoluble 
dilemma—its primary function is to maintain 
peace by collective security, but the application 
of that principle in the nuclear age may lead to 
collective destruction. There is one way out, 
notes the author, namely, universal acceptance 
of the principle of non-violence. It is a pity, 
indeed, that an Indian scholar should content 
himself with this generalization and evade its 
implications by pleading lack of space. 

Dr. Appadorai terms peaceful change the 
greatest single problem in international rela- 
tions. But redivision of territory is not enough; 
economic aid to underdeveloped areas is vital 
to peace and harmony. In this connection, he 
exhibits the preferences of the uncommitted 
world, for loans rather than gifts, because they 
preserve the self-respect of the recipient, for 
international aid, because of the legacy of co- 
lonialism, and for aid related to the develop- 
mental needs of the receiving countries. 

The major contribution of the book is a vig- 
orous and cogent statement of the neutralist 
approach to world politics. The reader is re- 
minded that the problem of co-existence is not 
unique, indeed, that there are two significant 
parallels, the struggle between Islam and Chris- 
tianity and that between the two branches of 
Christiandom. In both cases, he observes, peace- 
ful co-existence ensued—when it became ap- 
parent that neither contestant for domination 
could win. For this reason he is optimistic 
about the possibility—he assumes the desirabil- 
ity—of co-existence between East and West. 
He is further fortified by the apparent renun- 
ciation of the Communist doctrine of the in- 
evitability of war with the non-Communist 
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world at the 20th Congress of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party. Mutual concessions are neces- 
sary, he asserts, and the views of the British 
Labour Party evoke his admiration. 

In the realms of collective security and U.N. 
affairs the author also adheres to “the middle 
way”: international control over all nuclear (as 
well as powerful conventional) weapons and 
the prohibition of further research in this field, 
along with a ban on the use of such weapons 
by the international authority; further, the 
drastic reorganization of the Security Council. 
Its membership is to be raised to fifteen, the 
four new (permanent) members to be Japan, 
India, a unified Germany, and an African state. 
The veto is to be retained by the present Big 
Five, with Peking occupying China’s seat, but 
it is not to be extended to the four new perma- 
nent members. The veto is to be abandoned in 
all matters affecting pacific settlement of dis- 
putes and disarmament. And a negative vote 
of a majority of the enlarged Security Council 
will constitute a veto in enforcement measures. 
The ideal solution is a world federal state, but 
the author’s realism persuades him that this is 
impossible in the near future. Whether or not 
one accepts Dr. Appadorai’s proposals, this 
little book deserves to be read. 


MicHaeEL BrecHER 


McGill University 


Major Governments of Asia. By Harotp C. 
Hinton, Nosvutaka Ike, Norman D. 
Parmer, KertH Cartrarp, Georce McT. 
Kann. Edited by Grorce McTurnan 
Kaurn. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1958. xiii, 607. Bibliographies, Maps, 
Charts, Index. $7.25 (trade); $5.50 (text). 


A textbook is tested on the battleground of 
the classroom rather than by the opinions of re- 
viewers, but there is every reason to believe that 
Major Governments of Asia will successfully 
meet the special need for which it was de- 
signed. Undergraduate instruction in the gov- 
ernmental systems of the leading Asian coun- 
tries is conducted under serious limitations: 
first, there is not enough of it, and the colleges 
must be encouraged to add such courses to 
their curricula; second, there are not enough 
qualified instructors, and political scientists 
who have had their training in other, less 
fruitful areas, need to be encouraged to try 
their hand with new bodies of teaching mate- 
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rial; and, third, there has not been sufficient 
textbook material adapted to the needs of un- 
dergraduates, who are insufficiently aroused to 
pursue the study. The introductory textbook 
for the one-semester course in Asian govern- 
ment should be elementary without being 
superficial or fatuous; it should deal with essen- 
tials and fundamentals, rather than with so- 
phisticated academic embellishments; and, at 
semester’s end, it should leave the student with 
a sense of personal accomplishment while at the 
same time stimulating and encouraging his in- 
terest in pursuing Asian studies still further. 
The book edited by Professor Kahin holds high 
promise for fulfilling all of these requirements. 
Its very availability will justify establishment of 
the courses in which it can be employed, will 
encourage political scientists to attempt instruc- 
tion in a new field, and makes it feasible for 
undergraduate students to turn their eyes to- 
ward Asia. 

Professor Kahin has selected the governments 
of the five most populous countries of the non- 
Western world for this purpose. The five sep- 
arate parts of the work are written by compe- 
tent specialists, who have also been making 
regular and important contributions to the pro- 
fessional literature of their respective countries: 
“China,” by Harold C. Hinton; “Japan,” by 
Nobutaka Ike; “India,” by Norman D. Palmer; 
“Pakistan,” by Keith Callard; and “Indonesia,” 
by George McT. Kahin. Since the five parts 
are of approximately equal length, they provide 
appropriate reading for the five successive 3- 
week intervals of a standard 15-week semester. 
The text is supported by useful maps and 
charts; the footnote apparatus is reduced to the 
minimum; and each part includes a well-chosen 
list of “selected readings” for guidance of the 
nonspecialist instructor and for supplementary 
reading by students. As a whole, the composite 
list of selected readings offers the college li- 
brarian a useful yardstick by which to measure 
his own collection of English-language mate- 
rials on Asian governments. 

The specialist on Burma, Ceylon, the Philip- 
pines, and other less populous countries of Asia 
will naturally tend to feel that important areas 
of study have been omitted, but this reviewer 
strongly believes that it is better for the intro- 
ductory course to offer the student a limited 
number of more concentrated studies than to 
expose him to briefer, less satisfying and ka- 
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leidoscopic episodic chapters dealing with all 
the governments of Asia. A specialist in the af- 
fairs of the selected countries might also quib- 
ble with certain technical interpretations, but 
he should remember the nature and purpose of 
a textbook. The five authors of the present 
work have met the basic requirements of clear 
writing, factual accuracy, scholarly objectivity, 
and sound suggestive judgment. It would be 
difficult to imagine a textbook better con- 
structed to meet its particular purpose. The 
volume has an attractive format, and is rea- 
sonably priced; it deserves to be widely adopted, 
and should be used successfully. Apart from its 
value as an undergraduate textbook, Major 
Governments of Asia will be a handy addition 
to the reference library of any scholar con- 
cerned with contemporary Asia. 
H. Artuur STEINER 

University of California, Los Angeles 


A History of the Far East. By Atrrep Crorts 
and Percy BucHanan. New York: Long- 
mans, Green, 1958. x, 626. $6.50. 


The teacher of a college course on Far East- 
ern history faces many problems, not the least 
of which is the choice of a textbook. The ex- 
isting texts, taken as a whole, have some serious 
drawbacks, such as a tendency to stress fact at 
the expense of interpretation and to deal with 
subjects lying outside the scholarly competence 
of the author(s). The main question which 
ought to be asked about a new text is whether 
it avoids such tendencies sufficiently to consti- 
tute an improvement over its predecessors in 
the field. 

With respect to the book under review, the 
reviewer must regretfully answer this question 
in the negative. It has certain merits: both au- 
thors were born in the Far East, have spent 
many years there, and obviously have a con- 
siderable understanding of its peoples and 
problems; the book treats Southeast Asia in ad- 
dition to China, Korea, and Japan; it is interest- 
ingly written, although with some unfortunate 
impressionistic flourishes; and it has some at- 
tractive illustrations and a useful chronological 
table and reading list. 

The defects, however, are numerous and 
serious. The organization is clumsy and con- 
fusing. There is proportionately too much po- 
litical history. The treatment of the traditional 
Far Eastern cultures is unsatisfactory. The book 
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appears to be based on a large number of out- 
dated sources and to take little or no account of 
the many important works of Western scholar- 
ship on the Far East published in the past sev- 
eral years. There are altogether too many refer- 
ences to Time, Life, Business Week, and other 
sources of—to put it charitably—questionable 
value. The treatment of the Second World War 
in the Far East, although interesting, is exces- 
sive in relation to the length of the book as a 
whole and displays something of a naval bias 
(both authors served in Naval Intelligence, 
whereas the reviewer is capable of greater ob- 
jectivity by virtue of having served in the 
Army). The triumph of Communism in China 
is attributed almost entirely to the deficiencies 
of the Kuomintang, to the comparative neglect 
of such other important factors as the effects of 
the Japanese invasion and the revolutionary 
strategy evolved by Mao Tse-tung. The treat- 
ment of Communism in the contemporary Far 
East is decidedly weak. There are countless 
misspellings of Far Eastern, Russian, and even 
American names. There are also a number of 
questionable interpretations which cannot be 
detailed in a brief review. 

On the whole, then, this book is not a very 
satisfactory survey of Far Eastern history, al- 
though it might be useful as an introduction if 
followed by the reading of more solid books 
based on up-to-date scholarship. Although it 
seems to avoid the main fault of such texts— 
killing the student’s interest—it is definitely 
inferior from the standpoint of scholarship to 
Michael and Taylor, The Far East in the Mod- 
ern World. 

Harotp C, Hinton 
Chevy Chase, Maryland 


Dutch-Asiatic Trade 1620-1740. By Kristor 
GtaMANN. Copenhagen: Danish Science 
Press, 1958. xii, 334. Danish kroner 35 
(paper), 42 (cloth). 

It is one of the anomalies of economic history 
that the commercial development of the Dutch 
East India Company (Vereenigde Oostindische 
Compagnie), for a number of years the greatest 
trading concern in the world, has not hitherto 
been adequately investigated. Scholars have 
been preoccupied with the externals of com- 
pany organization, with the extended implica- 
tions of political, administrative, financial, 
naval, military, and colonial activities to the 
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virtual exclusion of the economic underpin- 
nings of this colossal enterprise. Dr. Kristof 
Glamann of the University of Copenhagen has 
now prepared a meticulously documented anal- 
ysis of these economic realities and of their 
expression in the Company’s balance-sheets be- 
tween 1620 and 1740, that is, during both the 
expansionist phase of the Company’s affairs 
up to 1684 and the succeeding period of ze- 
nithal power in the East. It was Dr. Glamann’s 
search for comparative material in connection 
with his well-known studies of the Danish 
Asiatic Company that led him to the Dutch 
archives, in particular to the Algemeen Rijksar- 
chief at The Hague, with its store of company 
records especially rich in information relating 
to quantities and prices. The publication of this 
monograph comes at an opportune time for 
it coincides with a revolution, possibly a renais- 
sance as Dr. Glamann claims (p. v), in his- 
toriography, when scholars are striving to write 
Asian history instead of Western colonial 
chronicles. This volume is precisely the sort 
of authoritative study of which such a re-eval- 
uation must take account. 

After a brief introduction to the administra- 
tive structure of the V.O.C., Dr. Glamann 
lays bare the anatomy and physiology of the 
Company’s office in the Netherlands. Here we 
are introduced to the matters which were de- 
bated by the Court of Directors (Heeren XVII) 
at their half-yearly meetings. In the Asian con- 
text these included the changing costs and 
quantities of commodities and the where- 
abouts of alternative sources of supply; the 
necessity of estimating the European demand 
for Asian commodities some two years ahead 
and of arranging periodic shipments in a trade 
which was dominated by the rhythm of mon- 
soon sailing; the ceaseless struggle to achieve 
elusive monopolies; the assessment of, and ad- 
vising on, political relations with obscure king- 
doms half the world away; and not least the 
activities of those whom the Heeren with the 
slightest tinge of euphemism called “onze 
competiteurs.” In the European context the 
chief preoccupations of the Heeren, apart, of 
course, from profit and loss, seem to have been 
the disposal of commodities from Netherlands 
warehouses by sale and auction, the presenta- 
tion of financial statements in such a manner 
as to retain the confidence of stockholders, and 
the fitting out of the fleet. This last was itself 
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a formidable undertaking which necessitated 
the printing of forms enumerating no less than 
220 different articles. From northwestern Eu- 
rope alone came Riga and Kénigsberg hemp, 
St. Petersburg canvas, Stockholm pitch, Viborg 
tar, Norwegian timber, Arctic train-oil, Dutch 
herring, Setubal salt, Bordeaux brandy, French, 
Spanish and German wines, Marseilles soap, 
English leather and lead, Newcastle coals, 
Hamburg leaf-copper, Delft ware, Edam cheese 
and Friesland butter. Dr. Glamann also draws 
attention to the fact that the volumes of the 
several commodities shipped to Europe from 
the East were determined to no small extent 
by the exigencies of cargo stowage. The ton- 
nage of ballast and dunnage commodities such 
as saltpetre, sugar, copper, tin, and sappan- 
wood, for example, was decided by the ship- 
ping required to transport the main cargoes. 
Occasionally, too, we sense the tang of the Am- 
sterdam wharves where the lumpers, their 
throats burnt with spice dust, were allowed 
“a small ration of gin with sugared pretzels.” 

After these preliminaries, the body of the 
work comprises detailed analyses of trade in 
the nine commodities with which the company 
chiefly concerned itself, namely bullion and 
money (the principal export from the Nether- 
lands), pepper, spices, raw silk, piece-goods, 
sugar, Japanese copper, coffee, and tea. Each 
commodity is treated in terms of supply and 
demand, and the author is at pains to illustrate 
the intricate interplay of Dutch and Asian 
markets. The years subsequent to 1680 were 
decisive in the history of the Company, for 
they witnessed not only an increase in the 
volume of trade but also a change in the nature 
of demand, both of which induced portentous 
responses in the circumstances of purchase and 
sale, at the same time as an increasing number 
of competitors were straining the Company 
system. Whereas spices yielded a constant high 
profit (their share in the sales being always 
higher than their share in the purchases), the 
receipts from pepper declined proportionately 
before the competition of cottons and silks, and 
coffee and tea developed as staple commodities 
of moderate profit but rapid turnover. Not the 
least familiar of the ghosts laid in these chap- 
ters is that of Company monopoly. Hardly 
ever did the Company control a sole source of 
supply to the exclusion of all its European com- 
petitors and when, as happened in the case of 
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Japanese copper, it did virtually achieve this, it 
found itself competing with Chinese traders 
who sold a considerable part of their share to 
the English and Portuguese in the marts of 
Southeast Asia. 

Illuminating as are these analyses, the grava- 
men of the book lies in the last chapter, which 
estimates the success of the Company’s activ- 
ities in terms of profit and loss. Here the au- 
thor has gone far towards demonstrating the 
inadequacy of W. M. F. Mansvelt’s conclu- 
sions (Rechtsvorm en geldelijk beheer bij de 
Oost-Indische Compagnie, Amsterdam, 1922), 
which, by reason of their apparent finality, 
even inevitability, have hitherto been sanc- 
tioned as received knowledge. Dr. Glamann 
shows conclusively, to my mind at least, that 
the cause of the Company’s decline must be 
sought in the changing structure of Eurasian 
trade rather than in the directors’ supposedly 
improvident dividend policy, itself induced by 
presumedly defective accounting. It is true 
that the Company never attained to a central- 
ized bookkeeping system for the whole con- 
cern (small wonder when it took from three to 
four years to assemble all the books in the 
Netherlands), but there is abundant evidence 
to show that the directors were well aware 
of this defect and, at least one of them indeed, 
had devised a greatly improved balance-sheet 
as early as 1683. In addition, Dr. Glamann 
shows that the cornerstone of the Company’s 
commercial policy was not, as Mansvelt sup- 
posed, the accounts proper, but a series of sur- 
veys, so-called rendementen, drawn up after 
each auction and showing both invoice price 
and selling price for each commodity, as well 
as the gross profit calculated on them. “It is 
no exaggeration,” he claims, “to say that cal- 
culations of the gross profit on each commodity 
was [sic] the Alpha and Omega of the Com- 
pany’s trade.” The final conclusion is that, far 
from being “a nearly historyless, evergreen 
pagoda-tree, whose golden fruits the Court of 
Directors had a monopoly of shaking into its 
turban,” and which wasted away in the hands 
of fraudulent, lazy, and incompetent officials, 
the V.O.C. was in fact a remarkably efficient 
enterprise, controlled by a directorate of able 
men who were often of uncommon shrewdness. 
Only thus could, in the author’s phrases, “the 
variegated splendour of Asia” have been ren- 
dered tributary to “the fertile wealth of Europe.” 
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The value of this monograph is enhanced by 
twelve appendices of critical and statistical mate- 
rial, some of which correct errors in the oft-quoted 
figures of G. C. Klerk de Reus (Geschichtlicher 
Uberblick der administrativen, rechtlichen und 
finanziellen Entwicklung der Niederlindisch- 
Ostindischen Compagnie, Batavia, 1894). Ap- 
pendix J is an eight-page Danish summary of 
Dr. Glamann’s work. The list of references 
is comprehensive but the publishers must be 
censured for their attempt to pass off a list of 
proper names as a genuine index. In this con- 
nection the Asian scholars who are going to 
derive great benefit from this book, but who 
may not always be wholly familiar with Dutch 
history, would surely appreciate a glossary of 
Dutch terms. The import of such a phrase as 
“patria cargoes,” for example, is not always 
self-evident at first sight. When a book makes 
so much information accessible to English- 
speaking readers, it is perhaps ungracious to 
dwell on the inadequacies of Mr. Niels Hais- 
lund’s translation, so I pass over the neologisms 
(e.g., “parallely,” pp. 66 and 131), the chronic 
misuse of the infinitive throughout the text, 
and the frequent occurrence of other gram- 
matical solecisms, with the warning that oc- 
casionally the translation is confusing, if not 
actually misleading. “Equipages” (p. 5), for 
example, is not here a meaningful translation 
of the Dutch equipagien. Does “factorage 
bookkeeping” (p. 244 et alia) mean anything 
more than the bookkeeping normally practised 
by the Asiatic companies? And Dr. Mansvelt’s 
analysis is probably more “incisive” than “in- 
citing” (p. 261). But these are slight blemishes 
in an important work. 

Paut WHEATLEY 
University of California, Berkeley 


China’s Relations with Burma and Vietnam: 
A Brief Survey. By Harotp C. Hinton. 
New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1958. viii, 61. Chronology. $1.75. 


In this short study, Harold C. Hinton at- 
tempts “to analyse both historic and present 
relations between China and the two important 
countries of Southeast Asia, Burma and Viet- 
nam.” It is the author’s contention that the 
Communist threat in Southeast Asia is two- 
fold; at one level the local Communist parties 
are increasing their activity by the use of legal 
rather than violent means, and at the second 
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level Communist China is exerting a steady 
and increasing pressure on the small states 
which lie on her periphery. Hinton believes 
that the latter is the more dangerous “because 
it is in some respects the continuation of an 
ancient process and not simply a phenomenon 
of recent origin.” It is for this reason that the 
author begins his narrative in the period of pre- 
recorded history and attempts to document his 
case with incidents covering a period lasting 
over two thousand years. By selecting Burma 
and Vietnam, the author is able to demonstrate 
the two aspects of the Communist threat and 
leave his reader to ponder the question he set 
forth in his Preface—“which of the Southeast 
Asia countries will retain a real though pre- 
carious independence like Burma, and which if 
any will follow North Vietnam into the Soviet 
(and Chinese) orbit.” 

The study is divided into two essays; the 
first considers the relations between China and 
Vietnam, and the second does the same for 
China and Burma. The emphasis in both cases 
is upon the long historical period preceding 
the twentieth century. In dealing with present- 
day diplomatic affairs the author seems more 
certain of his material, and he is more analytical 
and speculative when writing about China and 
Vietnam than when he writes about China and 
Burma. Throughout the two essays, he repeats 
established Western versions of events and 
buttresses his account with citations from well- 
known original and secondary sources. The 
study might have been more interesting and 
useful to the specialist in Asian affairs if the 
author—who is a China expert—had included 
more China source material in order to add 
a new dimension to his analysis of contempo- 
rary problems. As it stands, the publication 
should prove useful both as a case history in 
Asian diplomacy and as a background piece 
on the countries under discussion. 

Joser SILVERSTEIN 
Wesleyan University 


Confucian China and Its Modern Fate. The 
Problem of Intellectual Continuity. By 
JosepH R. Levenson. Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1958. xix, 223. Notes, 
Bibliography, Index. $5.00. 


The volume under review is a collection of 
loosely connected essays focused on a central 
theme rather than a comprehensive history of 
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the development of Chinese thought during 
the last centuries. Apparently the author’s aim 
was not to give a systematic description of 
the different trends of thought in China during 
the period in question but to raise a number 
of problems discussing and reflecting them 
from various points of view. Part of the ma- 
terials presented in this volume had been pub- 
lished separately before in various places. 

The first, smaller part is entitled “The Tone 
of Early-Modern Chinese Intellectual Culture.” 
The second section of this part, “The Amateur 
Ideal in Ming and Early Ch‘ing Society: Evi- 
dence from Painting” (pp. 15-43), deserves 
special attention. To the reviewer it seems to 
be the most accomplished of the whole book. 
All important facts and ideas are worked out 
in a distinct way, and the reader gets a clear 
and convincing description of a momentous 
feature of Chinese cultural history. The author 
for the first time goes to the roots of the reasons 
why the scholar-officials of the late Ming and 
early Ch‘ing period who were highly accom- 
plished amateurs in art gave their preference 
to the so-called “Southern” school of painting. 

The second, larger part, “Chinese Culture 
in Its Modern Metamorphoses: The Tensions 
of Intellectual Choice,” comprises nine sections 
dealing with different aspects of China’s re- 
sponse to the West in the intellectual field, like 
the question of fi and yung, the different at- 
titudes towards Chinese tradition, the question 
of tten-hsia and kuo, etc. The author raises 
in this connection quite a number of extremely 
interesting and important questions. Many 
problems are merely touched on and not dealt 
with in their whole comprehensiveness. Thus, 
for example, the question is put: Why was 
Christianity rejected? (p. 121). Although the 
author concedes that several reasons may have 
had a part in it, when giving only one rather 
vague and abstract reason as sufficient to ac- 
count for it, he seems to simplify the matter 
and to overlook the complexity of political, 
social, intellectual, and emotional reasons re- 
sponsible for the failure of Christianity in 
China.? 

Particular attention should be drawn to the 


1The reviewer has tried to explain a number of 
these reasons in his article “Zur anti-imperialistischen 
Bewegung in China,” Saeculum, V (1954), 337-358, 
and in Chinas kulturelle Revolution (Minchen, 1957), 
pp. 48ff. and 6off. 
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extremely well done paragraphs where the 
author describes how the Communist class- 
analysis makes it possible to exalt Chinese tradi- 
tion by re-interpretation (pp. 138ff.). The au- 
thor’s comparison of the policy of Western 
powers towards China with the Roman trium- 
vir Crassus who was said to have “both a 
private fire department and a private arson 
squad” and to have made “many talents by 
using the two in judicious combination” (pp. 
147ff.) is likewise quite elucidating and to the 
point. 

Sometimes the author demands a great deal 
of his readers. Even if not entirely unfamiliar 
with the subject in question the latter will have 
to read some passages again and again in order 
to understand their meaning exactly. Occa- 
sionally the author’s train of thought is not 
spontaneously intelligible. He proves to be a 
man of wide reading and expansive knowledge. 
However, his allusions to and comparisons 
with Western thinkers are not always con- 
vincing, and occasionally he may interpret 
Chinese thinking too much from the point 
of view of a twentieth-century Western intel- 
lectual. The books and articles by Chinese, 
Japanese, and Western authors quoted in the 
notes and in the bibliography and made use of 
are extremely numerous. But almost nowhere 
a critical discussion of opinions expressed by 
earlier writers on the same subject in question 
is undertaken. For instance, the reader might 
be interested to know what the author thinks 
about the ideas developed on the Chin-wen 
school and on K‘ang Yu-wei by Otto Franke 
or by Woo Kang. New and often stimulating 
ideas of the author are not always furnished 
with a substructure sufficient to prove their 
validity. 

A few little slips may be mentioned: The 
quotation from Goethe on p. 27 should read 
“mehr gefiihlt (not gefiillt) als gemessen”;? 
read: Chiang Kai-shek (not K‘ai-shek), Liu 
Shao-ch‘i (not chi), Yii Yiieh (not Yu). 

These critical statements shall by no means 
prejudice the worth of the work under review 
as a stimulating contribution fertile in ideas 
which will have to be consulted by every one 
dealing with China’s intellectual history dur- 





2“Von deutscher Baukunst, D. M. Ervini a Stein- 
bach” (1772), in Goethes Gesammelte Werke (Jubili- 
umsausgabe), XXXII, 4. 
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ing the past hundred years. Thanks are due to 
Mr. Levenson for his scholarly achievement. 

Wo rcanc FrANKE 
Universitat Hamburg 


Stalin’s Failure in China, 1924-1927. By Con- 
raD Branpt. Russian Research Center 
Studies No. 31. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1958. 226. $4.75. 


For twenty years Harold Isaacs’ stimulating 
and provocative The Tragedy of the Chinese 
Revolution has stood alone for serious study 
of Comintern-Chinese Communist-Kuomintang 
relations from 1924 to 1927. Now Conrad 
Brandt offers a meticulous re-examination of 
this important period, based on a comprehen- 
sive study of Japanese, Chinese, and Russian 
sources, oral and written. His conclusions dif- 
fer from those of Isaacs but, like its predeces- 
sor, this volume will remain for many years as 
a standard reference for understanding the 
initial Soviet failure in the Chinese revolution. 

Both the slimness of the volume and the 
title prove deceptive. While amply footnoting 
his observations, Brandt has avoided the heavy 
documentation and lengthy quotations found 
in many studies of Communism. His succinct 
presentation demonstrates a high standard of 
scholarship, sophistication, and style, while 
placing a commensurate demand on the read- 
er’s familiarity with the events of the period. 
Thus a brief opening chapter summarizes Len- 
in’s inchoate views on Asian revolution, com- 
pares these with his handling of the British 
Labour Party, and notes their relationship with 
Stalin’s later analyses of the Kuomintang. 
He then offers short but penetrating accounts 
of Comintern activity in China, focusing on 
the youth movement and the abortive United 
Front. Minimizing description for the sake of 
analyzing the consequences of this activity, 
the author shows a keen grasp of political dy- 
namics as well as of the complex interaction 
between events in Russia and China. 

From the Trotsky archives at Harvard Uni- 
versity, Brandt has filled in many of the gaps 
left by Stalinist and anti-Stalinist writers to 
reveal the manner in which Politburo deci- 
sions on China suffered from the struggle for 
power in the Soviet elite. From intensive in- 
terviews with Chang Kuo-t‘ao in Hong Kong, 
the author has supplemented the written rec- 
ord with interesting first-hand recollections on 
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personality and policy conflicts in the early 
Chinese Communist Party. Chang’s forthcom- 
ing memoirs should form an invaluable addi- 
tion to the volume under review, especially for 
the period following 1927. 

Despite the title, Brandt deals with much 
more than Stalin’s role in the Chinese revolu- 
tion. Although his focus is centered on the 
principal political figures of the time, his per- 
spective encompasses other problems which 
plagued Soviet policy. Inadequate communica- 
tions separated Comintern planners and agents 
in Moscow, Peking, Shanghai, and Canton. 
The Marxist-Leninist frame of reference forced 
events in China into artificial analytical con- 
fines. Russian ignorance of Chinese leaders, 
and particularly miscalculation of Chiang Kai- 
shek, resulted in the self-styled manipulators 
becoming the manipulated. Finally, the limited 
means available to Soviet strategists were wholly 
inadequate for the grandiose design they had 
set themselves: capture and control of the 
Chinese revolution. 

Neither Trotsky nor Stalin emerge with 
laurels, their respective positions on China 
shifting according to their calculations of the 
political maneuvering in Moscow. Nor is 
Michael Borodin portrayed as the architect 
of Kuomintang success in 1925-26, but the im- 
portant activity of Voitinsky and others is 
brought into better perspective than has existed 
heretofore. Taken in conjunction with the re- 
ports of Soviet advisers and agents published 
in the Wilbur-How collection,’ this book pro- 
vides added evidence of the early tensions be- 
tween Russians and Chinese, both Communist 
and Nationalist, well within the memory of 
present leaders in Peking. 

The book is not without its shortcomings. 
Perhaps the author labored too long through 
the turgid and prolific Communist prose. His 
Preface speaks of “a rather wearisome leit- 
motif” and of “our monotonous theme.” One 
senses occasional impatience in the following 
pages, yet surely there was a more positive 
emotional element in this drama beyond the 
struggle for power depicted by Brandt. André 
Malraux’s fictional account, Man’s Fate, offers 
a motivational dimension which is missing in 


1C, Martin Wilbur and Julie Lien-ying How, Docu- 
ments on Communism, Nationalism, and Soviet Ad- 
visers in China, 1918-1927 (New York, 1956). 
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Brandt’s book. Furthermore, the author’s re- 
luctance to review his findings on the over-all 
period at the close of the study may be com- 
mendably attributed to his warning against 
“the pitfalls of simplification.” But he does 
himself an injustice, for the reader would bene- 
fit from a restatement of conclusions, often 
implicit in the text, which could stimulate 
further analysis and research on this complex 
problem of Sino-Soviet relations. Within the 
span of 178 pages, however, Brandt has suc- 
ceeded in presenting a penetrating and thought- 
ful account of an important period in modern 
Chinese history, based on a thorough study of 
the sources available in the non-Communist 
world. Only new revelations from Moscow, 
Peking, and perhaps Taipei, can carry his ac- 
count further. 
Auten S. Wuitinc 

The Ranp Corporation 


The Inflationary Spiral: The Experience in 
China, 1939-50. By Cuanc K1-Noav. 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1958. 
Xvii, 394. $10.00. 


The theme of Professor Chang’s book tends 
to support a thesis held against heavy odds 
that the success of the Communist revolution 
in 1949 was due to factors more closely related 
to the Chinese domestic scene than the foreign 
policy of the United States. Professor Chang 
has made an objective study of the Chinese 
economy and does not himself engage in the 
game of seeking the man who “lost China,” 
but the impression is that were there such a 
man, he would be Chinese. 

The Inflationary Spiral must immediately be 
classified, therefore, as one of the most im- 
portant books dealing with the China of 
contemporary times. The author is eminently 
qualified, having served as cabinet minister, 
economic advisor to the National Government, 
director of the Central Bank of China and 
the Bank of China, and finally Governor of 
the Central Bank of China from April 1947 to 
May 1948. From these positions he watched 
the economic disintegration of Nationalist 
China which preceded the military defeat of 
1949. 

Japan attacked shortly after China had 
abandoned the silver standard in favor of a 
managed currency. The Chinese government, 
convinced that the economy could support an 
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intensive war effort and that primary goods 
could always be obtained in an essentially rural 
economy, neglected from the first to take steps 
necessary to ensure continued confidence in a 
currency that no longer had its basis on the 
traditional standard of silver. But the story of 
the currency, as Professor Chang emphasizes, 
only reflects the confusion in all sectors of the 
economy. An initial spurt of patriotism en- 
abled the government to sell an unprecedented 
number of bonds, but afterwards the govern- 
ment was unable to win the support of the 
people for its economic adventures, and it 
failed completely to increase its revenue or to 
control its expenditures. The dislocations 
caused by the loss of the more modern sec- 
tors of the economy, the inability to continue 
foreign trade, and the mobilization of millions 
into the army placed a staggering burden on 
the war economy which was reflected in the 
ever increasing money supply and the rapidly 
rising price levels. Peace brought increased ex- 
penditures, mismanagement of the foreign ex- 
change reserves, and failure to readjust the 
economy, granted the destructiveness of the 
Communist forces on communications. 

As the author shows, the government had 
no well considered, firmly held economic pol- 
icy. The military set the pace, and the civilian 
ministers tried by one expedient after another 
to meet demands which, the author says, might 
be questioned on purely military grounds. Un- 
willing to challenge the economic interests of 
powerful business groups, unable to make ex- 
tensive administrative reforms, and _ conse- 
quently unable to balance the budget, the gov- 
ernment was forced to attack symptoms rather 
than causes and to conclude with repression 
as an economic policy. The consequence was 
political, economic, and moral collapse. 

This story and its fascinating details, Profes- 
sor Chang tells in an orderly and objective 
way. Used as we are to the memoirs of our 
military leaders, some might object that the 
study is too objective. The index quickly re- 
veals that the names of T. V. Soong, H. H. 
Kung, and other equally fascinating charac- 
ters in the drama—including Chang Kia-ngau 
—are missing. Although corruption and the 
demoralization of the civil service is alluded to 
in mild terms, the book does not enable the 
reader primarily concerned in the interaction 
of personal (or family), political, and economic 
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factors to make even a tentative assessment of 
the reasoning behind specific economic policies. 
As only an economist with Professor Chang’s 
personal experience can ever provide us with 
this type of information, perhaps he will write 
a commentary! 

The publishers advertise that the use of the 
aggregative framework is a new departure in 
the study of a specific inflation. It is not alto- 
gether successful. To the extent that infla- 
tion is a monetary phenomenon, its exposition 
is facilitated by description based on the mone- 
tary equation, and Keynsian concepts such as 
liquidity preference and the propensity to con- 
sume, while of some interest, are not the best 
theoretical tools for the task. The author’s 
use of statistics is questionable to the extent 
that he gives little or no information on their 
reliability and uses them without critical dis- 
cussion. Professor Chang tells, for example, 
why local officials understated cost of living 
indices, but this information is utilized neither 
in the tables nor in the textual summaries. A 
close reader will find one or two other dif- 
ficulties. 

This is a pioneer and essential work on a 
subject which is fascinating both to general 
economists and to all students of modern 
China. Few will disagree with the author when 
he concludes: “Many historical forces contrib- 
uted to the collapse of the Nationalist gov- 
ernment after World War II, but the direct 
and immediate cause which overshadowed all 
other factors was undoubtedly the inflation.” 

Frank H. H. Kine 
St. Antony's College, Oxford 


The Dream of the Red Chamber. English 
trans. Frorence and Isaset McHvucu of 
the German translation by Dr. Franz 
Kuhn, Der Traum der roten Kammer. 
London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1958. 
50s. 

Dream of the Red Chamber. By Ts‘ao Hsitex- 
cu‘n. Trans. Cut-cuen Wane. Preface by 
Mark Van Doren. New York: Twayne 
Publishers, 1958. $6.00. 


An English version of the Hung-lou-meng 
is destined to be something of a landmark. 
When suddenly two landmarks rear them- 
selves in the same spot, one wishes at once to 
know which is likely to be the more helpful 
guide. At first sight the choice would seem to 
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make itself. For here is Professor Wang, al- 
most thirty years after he first whetted the 
Western appetite with his abridgement of the 
Dream, now offering twice as much of text in 
accurate and tasteful translation based on the 
most authoritative editions. To judge how 
fully Wang can do justice to his original one 
need only read his pp. 191-194 and 215-221, 
where the famous episodes of “burial of the 
flowers” are beautifully recorded. The reader 
is still, as Arthur Waley assured him in a pref- 
ace to the 1929 abridgement, perfectly safe in 
Wang’s hands. 

The reader of the very creditable English 
rendering of Dr. Kuhn’s German version, in 
contrast, would do well to brace himself against 
the occasional jolt. He may boggle at the con- 
cept of a Chinese dairymaid (p. 276: the result 
of a grotesque attempt to translate the name 
Ssu-ma Niu*), or fail in the effort to savour 
such a term of endearment as “My heart, my 
liver, my little meat-ball!” (p. 164: a rendering 
of the commonplace phrase Asin kan ch‘ang-erh 
jou-erh”, and surely the coup-de-grace to all 
pleas for more literal translation). Again, the 
English version of Kuhn’s translation speaks 
of “the youthful female inmates” when it 
means “the girls who lived in the garden,” and 
resorts to such vagueness as “the usual offering 
of sacrifices, the traditional flower banquet, 
and boisterous festivity,” in place of Wang’s 
precise picture of the celebration of summer’s 
beginning (Kuhn, p. 208; Wang, p. 215). 

Wang’s Introduction succinctly explains the 
Hung-lou-meng’s distinctive position in Chi- 
nese fiction, and makes use of the work of 
Chou Ju-ch‘ang to present an excellently lucid 
account of Ts‘ao Hsiieh-ch‘in and his family 
history. Kuhn’s Introduction is out-of-date and 
not very helpful. 

The position however becomes complicated 
when one pauses to consider exactly how much 
of the original novel is being set before the 
reader. Each translator defends the cuts he has 
made: “In general, I have omitted nothing 
from the first 80 chapters which I consider sig- 
nificant. . . . my translation of the first 80 chap- 
ters must be considerably more than half com- 
plete” (Wang); “my translation . . . presents 
about five-sixths of the original” (Kuhn). The 
latter statement may, of course, be intended 
to imply “five-sixths of [the action of] the 
original”: this would be difficult to check. But 
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the total length of the Hung-lou-meng is 700,000 
characters (Wang’s estimate). I would expect 
to see more than that number of English words 
in a really full translation, The length of 
Kuhn’s version is 280,000 words, i.e., not more 
than one third of the whole novel. Wang has 
170,000, i.e., not more than one third of chap- 
ters 1-80, and not more than one fifth of the 
whole novel. 

What then is lost? The answer is surprising. 
Both versions omit all reference to Pao-yii’s 
“true” (Chen) family. Kuhn omits almost all 
verse, even the riddle-poems of ch. 5 and the 
flower-burial song of ch. 27. Wang omits the 
fascinating description of the Ta-kuan-yiian 
(ch. 17), all reference to Hsiao-hung, and Pao- 
yu’s last dream vision (ch. 116, “indispensable” 
to any version according to Kuhn). Some- 
times a scene is whittled away to nothing, e.g., 
the gem of a scene in ch. 45, where Pao-yii in 
fisherman’s cape visits Tai-yii in the rain. The 
1,200 characters of this scene in the original 
are fairly fully rendered by Kuhn, but reduced 
by Wang to 75 words. Time and again Kuhn’s 
more ample space enables him to catch the re- 
vealing flash of conversation which Wang 
misses. 

And yet, though one could have been more 


generous and the other more careful, both 
translators have laboured immensely. Both 
have done real service to a world masterpiece, 
and both should and will be read, and read 
widely. And this is excellent. 


Cyrit Bircw 
School of Oriental and African Studies 
University of London 


The Courtesan’s Jewel Box (Chinese Stories of 
the 1o-17th Centuries). Translated by 
Yano Hsten-y1 and Grapys Yance. Peking: 
Foreign Languages Press, 1957. 551. 


“The Courtesan’s Jewel Box,” the title of 
this book, is also the name of one of twenty 
short stories presented in English translation. 
The book is accompanied by twenty-two illus- 
trations which were reproduced from Ming- 
dynasty editions of the early seventeenth cen- 
tury.! The stories range in time of compilation 


1 The illustrations are in black-and-white, and are 
much clearer than those reproduced in the Chinese 
collections from which some of the stories have been 
selected, namely Ch‘u-k‘o p‘at-an ching-ch'i (Shanghai, 
1957) and Erh-k‘o p‘ai-an ching-ch'i (Shanghai, 1957). 
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from the Sung to the Ming dynasty, almost 
two thirds of them originating in the latter 
period. They form an important part of China’s 
literary heritage and cover a multitude of sub- 
jects, ranging from robbery, murder, and ghost 
stories to filial piety, courtesans, and official cor- 
ruption. The stories are written in the vernacu- 
lar, having developed from the scripts used 
by storytellers in the market places. They 
usually open with a poetic quotation and a 
minor plot which serves to introduce the main 
theme which follows. This device was origi- 
nally utilized by the storyteller in order to give 
the listening audience a change to gather 
around him and pay complete attention to his 
main discourse. 

Only the essential parts of the original stories 
have been translated,” but the English version 
reads well and runs along smoothly for the 
most part. Yen Tun-i, an editor of classical 
literature in the People’s Literature Publishing 
House, has written an Introduction to the 
book. In it he states that “. . . these stories 
were selected for their positive message, their 
high artistic qualities and their truthfulness 
to life. With great realism they reflect the so- 
cial conditions of the time and the people’s 
ideals and struggles. While portraying what 
was progressive in the outlook of the towns- 
people of those days, they satirize feudal moral- 
ity and feudal society” (pp. 9-10). This is ap- 
parently intended to serve as a Communist 
rationale for translating the book. A careful 
reading of the collection indicates that Yen’s 
statement is misleading and exaggerated, for 
the stories generally uphold “feudal morality,” 
are “unprogressive” from a Marxist viewpoint, 
and present centuries-old Chinese attitudes to- 
ward life which are the antithesis of Chinese 
Communist doctrine. To cite one example, we 
are informed in “The Hidden Will” that filial 
piety and brotherly love are all that are neces- 
sary to be a good man. “And of these two, the 
more important is filial piety. A good son, 
who loves what his parents love and respects 
what they respect, will naturally live in per- 
fect accord with his brothers who are his own 
flesh and blood, if he wants to please his father 


2 There are omissions of the original text as, for ex- 
ample, in the piece entitled, “Story of a Braggart,” 
which omits the lengthy reply of an envoy to a query 
by Emperor Han Wu-ti (pp. 463-464; see Ch‘u-k‘o 
p’ai-an ching-ch'i, p. 53). 
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and mother” (p. 102). The doctrine of filial 
piety is anathema to a progressive Commu- 
nist, as evidenced in the well-known case of 
Hu Ssu-tu, who openly denounced his father 
Hu Shih for being a reactionary. 

The people’s ideals and struggles alluded to 
in the Introduction are largely concerned with 
a philosophic acceptance of fate and a hope 
that the waning years of life may be enjoyed 
in tranquillity and enjoyment of nature. See, 
for example, the poem on p. 430. There is lit- 
tle class consciousness felt against the wealthy, 
and criticism is levied not against the rich as 
such but against those persons who have de- 
rived ill-gotten gains. Well-to-do Magistrate 
Wang is criticized for his corrupt ways and 
disregard of justice, but his adversary and 
hero of the story is a member of the landed 
gentry who “was extremely wealthy and lived 
like a prince” (p. 390; cf. “The Proud 
Scholar,” pp. 390-429). “The Hidden Will” 
describes the wisdom and benevolence of a 
prefect who “had amassed great wealth, a rich 
estate and fine house” (p. 103), but condemns 
as immoral the unfilial behavior of the prefect’s 
eldest son. “The Tangerines and the Tortoise 
Shell” sympathetically describes the good for- 
tune enjoyed by a dilettante type of merchant 
who makes large sums of money in business 
transactions. The ideological slant of these 
stories is definitely Confucian rather than 
Marxian, for people whether rich or poor are 
extolled or condemned because of their moral 
character. 

Howarp S. Levy 
Taichung, Taipei 


Poems by Wang Wei. Trans. CHanc YrIn-NAN 
and Lewis C. Watmstey. Rutland and 
Tokyo: Tuttle, 1958. 159. Illustrations. 
$3.00. 


According to the dust jacket, Chang Yin-nan 
comes from a family of literati. After grad- 
uating from a university and from the Nanking 
Theological Seminary, he studied at the Uni- 
versities of Michigan and Toronto. Lewis C. 
Walmsley earned his B.A. and doctorate in 
education at the University of Toronto, From 
1921 to 1948 he was active as a missionary 
in China. Since then he has been a member of 
the Department of East Asiatic Studies at the 
University of Toronto. At the invitation of 
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the Chinese government, he visited China in 
1957, spending some time in Sian and its 
vicinity, which plays an important part in the 
poetry of Wang Wei. 

The authors present renditions of 136 poems, 
the first 20 of which constitute the Wang- 
ch‘uan cycle. They are guided in their selection 
by the principle of “natural beauty” and “inner 
refreshment,” hence it is natural that particu- 
larly the widely known poems are rendered 
again. The greater part of the selection con- 
sists of short pieces. The assertion that at least 
a hundred poems have been translated for 
the first time does not take into account ver- 
sions in other languages. For example, the 
monograph by Liou Kin-ling, Wang Wei le 
poéte (Paris, 1941), already contains nearly all 
the selections of the present translation. The 
text is based on the edition of 1736 in 28 chiian 
by Chao Tien-ch‘eng, supplemented by the se- 
lective edition of the Commercial Press, Wang 
Wei shih, with commentary by Fu Tung-hua. 
The problem of rendering the expressive force 
of the Chinese characters is touched upon in 
the Introduction in a manner recalling the dis- 
quisitions of Florence Ayscough. A biography 
of the poet, which follows the Introduction, 
mingles elements from the two T“ang histories 
with those of a later tradition. 

This reviewer has compared most of the 
translations with the original and noted to 
what an extent the criterion stated by the au- 
thors determines the import and style of the 
rendition. To “stand still, and wait and listen,” 
“in order to catch his elusive moods and 
meanings” results in a version which is not 
bound by the literal meaning. Even the se- 
quence of verses is subject to changes in sev- 
eral instances, for example, in poem No. 106, the 
seventh verse becomes line 4; in poem No. 88, 
the first line corresponds to the third line of 
the text. For the sake of the mood, the brevity 
of the original is frequently abandoned. Thus 
for instance in poem No. 109, line 8, to ch‘ou 
nien fa ch‘in®, “These lonely grief-crushed 
years will have stolen the hair from my tem- 
ples”; and in poem No. 107, line 4, ch‘iu yiian jen 
wai hsient, “In this sere wilderness, far from 
the hustling world, men live in leisure.” In 
other cases, an extremely subjective wording 
is preferred, as in poem No. 100, line 3, yii 
chung shan kuo lo*, “Mountain fruit drops, 
drops, drops in the rain”; and in poem No. 94, 
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line 7, mu chin nan fei niao’, “For a long time 
I have had no letter from the south.” 

Some of the poems are provided with anno- 
tation, but sources are almost never indicated. 
The arrangement according to style and num- 
ber of characters per line deviates from the 
customary order. It begins with “poems of 
four five-character lines” and ends with “ir- 
regular poems, seven-character lines.” The lat- 
ter category contains the best-known poems of 
his youth. Among the illustrations, showing 
landscapes dating from various periods, there is 
a reproduction of a rubbing from Sian, which 
is said to be based on an original drawing by 
Wang Wei. The appearance of the handy little 
volume is solid and distinguished. The sub- 
jective style of the translation addresses itself 
to a wide audience and will be successful in 
arousing interest in Chinese lyric poetry. 

Martin BENEDIKTER 
Bressanone, Italy 


Scrapbook for Chinese Collectors. Shu-hua- 
Shuo-ling. By Lu Suim-nva. Trans. with 
an introduction and notes by R. H. van 
Guu. Beirut: Imprimerie Catholique, 
1958. 84. $2.75. 

Ever since “pictures and autographs” be- 
came collector’s items, forgeries have existed. 
If one really wishes to describe what fancy 
tricks have been played along this line, he could 
fill a book many times larger than the scrap- 
book of Lu Shih-hua. While understanding 
why other connoisseurs preferred to leave such 
matters open, we appreciate even more that 
Lu Shih-hua did express some of his opinions 
frankly. I do not think, however, that they are 
actually contrary to the “stream” of his time, 
nor that they are “revolutionary.” Lu simply 
speaks out the truth which others kept to them- 
selves. He represents the modest collector who 
seriously and passionately lives in the realm of 
art, who is deeply disgusted with the cash- 
greedy art crooks. It is, as he puts it, “a subject 
that one can hardly bear to say and yet can not 
leave unsaid.” Piercing without being sarcastic 
he has his say, and this has been well pre- 
sented by Dr. van Gulik. 

His translation has been done with great 
care. Accurate but not cold, it shows genuine 
understanding. When confronted with one of 
those flexible expressions, the translator on the 
whole succeeds in finding the proper English 
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equivalent. Not being a trained sinologue my- 
self I often prefer free rendering to a literal 
translation. I know too well that there are 
terms in the sphere of art which are of such 
vital importance that they can not be fixed to 
one permanent, unalterable sense. In his Pref- 
ace, for instance, Lu uses three times the 
word su. In Chinese it is often used as op- 
posed to ya (“cultured, refined”). In this con- 
nection its translation by “vulgar” is firmly es- 
tablished. However, the meaning of su is by 
no means restricted to this one critical notion. 


_ Its significance, as that of so many other ex- 


pressions, depends on the context. 

The first time, p. 33, line 18, su is used with 
shuo. In its total context, it has the meaning of 
“popular” rather than “vulgar.” “Vulgar say- 
ing,” for me, implies the meaning of “vile 
talk,” while su yd, on the other hand, or su yen, 
meaning “proverbial,” has in Chinese oral 
tradition often a connotation of “deep wis- 
dom.” And thus su shuo, although not actually 
“proverbial,” is still far from suggesting “‘vul- 
garity.” 

The second time su is used in a very differ- 
ent combination, as shih su chii hsin, p. 35, line 
9. Here Dr. van Gulik uses the expression “vul- 
gar crowd” for shih su, while it here actually 
means “common human manners.” Literally 
the whole passage may be translated as “their 
bent of mind towards world and community, 
could it still be questioned?” or simply as, “that 
sufficiently shows their bent of mind.” 

The third time su is used, p. 35, line 14, it 
may have a slight overtone of “vulgar,” al- 
though it still means the same as when used 
first. Here Lu intends to be polite; he humbly 
hopes “his words will be accepted as the talk 
of the street.” I admit in the interpretation of 
this word my personal sensitiveness plays its 
part. Folk elements in art can be of great 
virtue, while vulgarity is an inexcusable sin. 
Both these meanings are present in su. Which to 
choose depends again on the context. A com- 
mon saying has it: su te na ma ya, “so refined 
a grossness,” and ya te na ma su, “so gross a 
finesse.” The latter suggests what Lu Shih-hua 
considers as art entangled in ignorance, vanity, 
and hypocrisy (Ch. i). 

In the Introduction of Dr. van Gulik, p. 19, 
line 11, one paragraph needs further explana- 
tion. When he speaks of Lu Shih-hua treating 
originals and good copies on the same footing, 
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he concludes that the traditional Chinese view 
of authenticity is fundamentally different from 
that of the West. In early works, of Sung or 
prior to Sung, signatures and seals are very 
discreetly handled, or never used at all. Cata- 
logues of an early date prove that a painting 
attributed to a certain master is at least an early 
copy, if not actually an original. A fake signa- 
ture remains fake, whether assigned to a Chi- 
nese painter or to Rembrandt or Rubens. But 
when a painting comes from one of Rembrandt’s 
immediate followers, or from Rubens’ work- 
shop, it may possess artistic value. Numbers of 
such works still officially bear the master’s 
name and are given the benefit of the doubt by 
the art historians. In Chapter vi Lu Shih-hua 
speaks of paintings of this kind. Sometimes 
they are official copies made under imperial 
orders as reproductions. At other times such 
paintings are studies not intentionally made to 
deceive. If works of quality, and well docu- 
mented, they deserve to be accepted in their 
own right. There is little difference between 
them and, for example, certain Quattrocento 
paintings judged after the method of B. Beren- 
son. Take for instance writings by Wang Hsi- 
chih of the fourth century. They have been 
faithfully traced from the originals by real 
artists. While the original writings have since 
been lost, some of these tracings are still pre- 
served with the copyist’s name of “Tang” and 
“Sung.” The same holds true as to paintings. 
The famous scroll “Ladies Preparing Silk,” 
now in the Boston Museum, is a beautiful re- 
cording of Chang Hsiian by “Hui Tsung.” 
Such identified copies after a well-known ear- 
lier work are many, and even more are the 
unidentified ones. Catalogues indicate them as 
traditional attributions, not claiming their true 
authenticity. A discriminating connoisseur 
asked by the proud owner to write a comment 
certainly did not compose a note of disapproval. 
The subtlety consists in what he actually wrote. 
Sometimes it is just an empty poem, evasive 
and polite, or a note betraying his uncertainty, 
hinting other possibilities, sometimes a sincere 
or even a determined appraisal. Tung Ch’‘i- 
chang, the great seventeenth-century connois- 
seur who never refused a request, represents 
such a type. To the owner or the dealer all 
colophons serve to augment glory and pedigree. 
Their eagerness to accept such paintings as au- 
thentic works is naturally overwhelming. In 
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this way the status of the bona-fide copy be- 
came complicated. Kao Shih-chi, one of the 
finest connoisseurs of the eighteenth century, 
was much admired by Lu Shih-hua. He had 
assisted in purchasing for the imperial collec- 
tion. Now he left an account book (published 
in 1924) that records the paintings which had 
gone through his hands. Listed in it are dy- 
nasty, title, and artist, the price he had paid, 
and a short statement to the point, such as: 
“genuine,” “of supreme quality,” or “forever, 
ever treasure it in the family,” or “genuine, 
could be used as present,” “tracing copy,” “old 
copy,” or “fake but good,” “fake,” etc. Many 
of those listed as “fake” are still among those 
he marked as “fit for the imperial collection.” 
His official catalogue, Chiang-ts‘un hsiao-hsia lu, 
however, is a totally different affair. There he 
sees no evil, hears no evil, and talks no evil. 
The implication is clear. The true Chinese 
connoisseur is not negligent, but may be “too 
wise.” 

Lu Shih-hua states in Chapter vi, p. 39, that 
works of leading Ch‘ing painters may be just 
as great as those of the celebrated ancient mas- 
ters. Dr. van Gulik considered this a revolu- 
tionary opinion, “liable to elicit severe criti- 
cism.” But this is a wrong conception. For the 
earlier type of international art critics, the 
Ch‘ing painters are less exciting, and their 
treatises on Chinese painting were written from 
the viewpoint of T‘ang and Sung taste. Ac- 
tually, painters like the four Wang, like Wu 
and Yiin received full glory during their life- 
time. So much so that their styles have domi- 
nated the more official Chinese art world for 
the last three hundred years. Their works have 
been constantly in demand. About them praise 
in exuberant terms is found in Chinese art lit- 
erature everywhere. But in the art market, 
naturally, the prices were higher for the earlier 
works. Lu Shih-hua objects to collectors who 
are less interested in art than in money value. 

As to knowledge and connoisseurship we 
are greatly favored through living in this 
photograph and collotype age. Today comments 
of art historians are not anymore items of lit- 
erature, but rather scientific reports. Such writ- 
ings, when wrong, are not necessarily of help 
as to the problems of authenticity. Overhasti- 
ness, Oversuspiciousness, overobjectivity devoid 
of intuitiveness are handicaps for being a con- 
noisseur of Chinese painting. Thus, to read the 
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good old writings is truly refreshing. Their ir- 
rational character reveals much truth. To be a 
connoisseur today, one has to grasp first their 
basic human cause, and employ with it the 
modern method. Welcome to more translations 
of good old writings. 
Tsenc Yu-Ho 

Honolulu 


Russian Far Eastern Policy 1881-1904. With 
Special Emphasis on the Causes of the 
Russo-Japanese War. By Anprew Mato- 
zeMoFF. Berkeley: University of California 


Press, 1958. vi, 358. $5.00. 


The increasing interrelation of Far Eastern 
and Western political developments in the 
postwar world has focused unprecedented at- 
tention on the history of Far Eastern interna- 
tional relations. At the same time the limita- 
tions of traditional accounts, based as they are 
generally on sources in English, French, and 
German only, have become ever more obvious. 
Important strides have been made in recent 
years in the examination of Chinese, Japanese, 
and Russian materials. Among the scholarly at- 
tempts to investigate critically some of the 
traditional interpretations, one of the most sig- 
nificant is Russian Far Eastern Policy 1881- 
1904 by the late Andrew Malozemoff. 

Mr. Malozemoff, on the basis of Russian 
sources, carefully examines the interpretations 
of Russian Far Eastern policy by Western writ- 
ers, who were objective in approach but were 
misled by the inadequacy or downright bias of 
their sources. As he comments regarding the 
uncritical use of the celebrated German and 
British collections of diplomatic documents: 
“Fundamentally, every document on Russian 
policy of non-Russian origin reflects what the 
author of the authorizing body thought Rus- 
sian policy was, and every document of Rus- 
sian origin can be suspected of being a presen- 
tation of what the Russians would like to have 
the recipient believe Russian policy was” (p. 
324). He traces some popular but invalid in- 
terpretations to errors in translation. Thus in 
The Diplomacy of Imperialism, 1890-1902, he 
points out, “[ Professor William L.] Langer, or 
his assistant translator, mistranslated the key 
document on Russian policy in Korea in 1888 
by constructing a positive from two Russian 
negatives. According to Langer, Korea had 
always had great importance to Russia; whereas 
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the true meaning of the sentence on which he 
bases his statement is that Korea never had any 
significance for Russia” (p. 321). 

Mr. Malozemoff scrutinizes no less critically 
the interpretations of Russian authors, who 
made use of sounder sources, but were less ob- 
jective in approach and arrived, therefore, at 
equally distorted conclusions. Thus Mr. Ma- 
lozemoff traces the evolution of the historiog- 
raphy of Russian Far Eastern policy from the 
“scapegoat” interpretation of the causes of the 
Russo-Japanese War of General A. N. Kuro- 
patkin and the apologia for Minister of Finance 
Sergei Iu. Witte of B. B. Glinskii to Professor 
B. A. Romanov’s attempts first to fix the blame 
on Witte, and then (after a change in Soviet 
policy) to shift the blame on the shoulders of 
Russian capitalists and bourgeoisie, to the more 
recent return to the traditional (and, as Ma- 
lozemoff insists, discredited) interpretation by 
David J. Dallin. It is Mr. Malozemoff’s objec- 
tive to present Russian policy in the Far East 
before the Russo-Japanese War “in its true 
aspect for the first time,” and in this he has 
succeeded admirably. 

Retracing Russian policy to 1875, when the 
Kuril Islands-Sakhalin Exchange Agreement 
resolved the territorial differences between 
Russia and Japan, Mr. Malozemoff begins at a 
point of Russo-Japanese amity rather than, as 
most accounts of Russo-Japanese relations be- 
fore 1904, with 1895 (when documentation in 
English and French becomes readily available), 
at a point of Russo-Japanese enmity. His ex- 
amination of the steps by which Russia moved 
away from the idea of collaboration with Ja- 
pan to opposition to Japan and his account of 
the policy disputes and rivalries surrounding 
the Russian Court cast new light on the course 
of Far Eastern international relations. 

On the basis of Russian documents, Ma- 
lozemoff shows that in 1903 Russia had no 
intention of starting aggressive action in Korea, 
and that the real part played by the Yalu con- 
cession in the Russo-Japanese negotiations was 
negligible. Reviewing the issues and negotia- 
tions in detail, Malozemoff depicts Japan as 
having been the more aggressive of the two 
during the parleys, intent, it seems to him, less 
on reaching an equitable solution than on pre- 
paring a cloak of justification for attack. 
Whether or not an equally careful study of the 
Japanese Archives, captured in World War II, 
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will vindicate the intentions of the Japanese 
negotiators (and Malozemoff is the first to con- 
sider such a possibility), his account of the 
Russian position will remain intact. 

This is an important book, perhaps the most 
important book on Russian Far Eastern policy 
of the late nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies in any language, and certainly one of the 
most important on Far Eastern international 
relations in general. Its significance goes be- 
yond the period of coverage, since interpreta- 
tions of Soviet policy are frequently deduced 
from interpretations of “traditional” policy of 
pre-revolutionary Russia. By taking issue with 
the common depiction of Tsarist diplomacy as 
one of insatiable imperialism, relentlessly 
pushed by the Autocrat and his officials, Mr. 
Malozemoff has shaken at its foundations the 
theory of “historical” Russian aggressiveness. 
This does not mean, of course, that Russia was 
never imperialistic; it was, But it does suggest 
that the motivations, objectives, and degree of 
Tsarist imperialism were not as constant as 
often imagined, and that current explanations 
of Soviet policy as a mere extension of tradi- 
tional Russian aims in the Far East require re- 
examination, 

The untimely death of Mr. Malozemoff is a 
great loss to American scholarship. No more 
lasting memorial than this book could have 
been provided for him by his mother, Dr. 
Elizabeth Malozemoff, who saw to the publi- 
cation of the manuscript. 

Georce ALEXANDER LENSEN 
The Florida State University 


Industrial Relations in Postwar Japan. By 
Sotomon B. Levine. Urbana: University 
of Illinois Press, 1958. xiii, 200. $4.25. 

Japan’s Postwar Economy. By Jerome B. Co- 


HEN. Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 1958. xvii, 262. $6.50. 

Hokkaido: Its Present State of Development 
and Future Prospects. By F. C. Jones. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1958. 
viii, 146. $3.40. 

Not so long ago this reviewer found himself 
on a suburban Chuo Line train going from 
Kunitachi to Tokyo. The National Railway 
Workers’ Union (affiliated with Séhy6é) was in 
the midst of one of its “struggles,” and the 
train was crowded, hot, and very late—an irri- 
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tating experience. I regret that Professor Le- 
vine’s Industrial Relations in Postwar Japan 
was not in my possession at that moment. The 
hot, crowded train would have been no less 
irritating, but at least the experience might 
have been illuminating. Professor Levine has 
written a valuable and interesting book which 
includes an analysis of the Japanese managerial 
system, the trade unions, collective bargaining, 
and the role of government in industrial rela- 
tions. (Perhaps I might add that the University 
of Illinois Press has also produced a singularly 
attractive book, and that—mirabile dictu—foot- 
notes are actually at the foot of the page.) 

A number of conclusions are reached in this 
volume. Briefly, Professor Levine believes that 
the fundamental economic framework of pre- 
and postwar Japan has remained very much 
the same. This in turn is reflected in the post- 
war system of industrial relations. The man- 
agerial classes, to a large degree, still believe in 
paternalism and traditionalism. Organized la- 
bor, like management, must to some extent 
live with the past. At the top leadership levels, 
Japanese trade unionism is interested in politi- 
cal and ideological struggles. At the grass roots 
level, quite divorced from the top leadership, 
Professor Levine finds “enterprise unionism,” 
which he calls the hallmark of the Japanese 
labor movement. It seems to me that “enter- 
prise unionism” corresponds closely to what 
used to be known as company unions in the 
old days, and I have no doubt that there are 
many forces in Japanese society which make 
this style of union particularly attractive. At 
any rate, the consequences appear to be very 
much the same. Collective bargaining has been 
hemmed in and restricted. There have been 
some successes, but the bargaining process re- 
mains immature. Finally, the government still 
intrudes heavily on postwar industrial relations. 
This has further impeded collective bargaining, 
placed a premium on union political activity, 
and supplied an additional crutch for lower 
level unions already leaning on enterprises. 

Obviously this summary does not do justice 
to Professor Levine’s extended discussions. I 
am not an expert in this field and cannot argue 
with his conclusions. But I can say that he has 
taken a complicated subject and presented a 
clear and convincing case for his position. The 
reader will retain the impression of “plus ¢a 
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change, plus c’est la méme chose,” which in 
part is the impression which the author wanted 
to create. 

Turning now to Professor Cohen’s Japan’s 
Postwar Economy, we have a microscopic ex- 
amination of the economic aspects of the last 
decade. Unfortunately almost nothing retains 
its glamour under a microscope, and Professor 
Cohen underlines the minuses as well as plusses 
of the magnificent Japanese postwar recovery. 
He discusses the full range of problems: popu- 
lation, food supply, cost structure, inflation, 
foreign trade and balance of payments, rela- 
tions with the United States, Southeast Asia, 
and the Communist bloc, etc. There are long 
excerpts from official and semi-official pro- 
nouncements, Japanese and foreign, and in the 
process we are almost overwhelmed by the 
array of facts and especially figures. One misses 
a bit the human side of the postwar era: the 
fabulous Japanese department stores, the well- 
dressed crowds, the washing machines—indeed, 
the whole postwar revolution in the standard 
of living. 

Especially because Professor Cohen has 
placed such heavy reliance on statistical mate- 
rials, it is unfortunate that at times he presents 
the data in less than perfect form. For ex- 
ample, on page 52 we are given capital ac- 
cumulation rates without being told from what 
basic measure the rate was derived. On the 
same page, Professor Cohen writes: “Govern- 
ment capital formation, which has averaged 
but 3.0 percent in 1934-36, rose to a peak of 
II.2 percent in 1947 and then averaged 8.0 
percent for the period 1948-56, more than 
double the prewar average.” Percent of what? 
If Professor Cohen meant to imply that prewar 
government capital formation was relatively 
less important, I would be disposed to debate 
this point. Government investment in the mili- 
tary sector must be given some sort of weight, 
and these expenditures were skillfully disguised 
in the 1930’s. On p. 209 a table of basic wages 
is shown without reference to the period which 
the wage covers, not making clear whether we 
are dealing with a representative worker or an 
average, and in addition leaving some of the 
terms unexplained. 

Fortunately these are minor deficiencies in 
an otherwise useful and timely book. Professor 
Cohen’s chapters are all enlightening, and I 
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would particularly recommend his treatment of 
inflation (Ch. vi), Japan and the United States 
(Ch. viii), and Japan and the communist bloc 
(Ch. x). These chapters should be required 
reading for American and Japanese business- 
men, and then perhaps both sides would man- 
age more realistic attitudes. We might abandon 
our dream of selling abroad without buying, 
and they might cease to yearn in the direction 
of Chinese fata morganas. Professor Cohen has 
given a stern and sympathetic treatment to a 
difficult period in Japanese economic history. 
It is hoped that his book will have wide circu- 
lation in this country, because many of us do 
not yet realize how much bitter medicine the 
inhabitants of an economy which depends on 
exports must swallow. 

Finally, we come to Dr. F. C. Jones’s Hok- 
kaido, a sort of Baedeker for social scientists— 
long on statistics and short on hotel recom- 
mendations. Dr. Jones has a detailed and some- 
times amusing historical introduction which 
tells something of the activities of that fabu- 
lous General Capron, and Dr. Clark with his 
Calvinist commercial, “boys be ambitious.” He 
presents also a short descriptive geography of 
Hokkaido, describes postwar developments, and 
analyzes agriculture, resources, and future de- 
velopments. 

On the whole, Dr. Jones is impressed with 
Japanese achievements on Hokkaido. The is- 
land is already settled, which proves that the 
Japanese are good colonizers. Its future lies in 
expansion of the manufacturing potential rather 
than further agricultural development. I do not 
take issue with this view, but there runs 
through the history of Hokkaido continual 
proof of Japanese conservatism, illustrated by 
an unwillingness or inability to change one’s 
mode of life. Why is it that houses on Hok- 
kaido are built for a Kanto or Kyushu climate, 
or that frost resistant rice had to be developed? 
This attachment to a traditional mode of life 
must have retarded the economic development 
of this area. 

The three books reviewed here all give evi- 
dence of the rising standards of regional studies 
in the social sciences. In the past few years, the 
Japanese have made much of a “Japan Boom” 
in the West. Perhaps they will slowly come to 
appreciate the fact that this boom may have 
more lasting dimensions than Canon cameras, 
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Ky6 Machiko at the local movie houses, or 
zabuton at Lord & Taylor’s. 

Henry Rosovsky 
University of California, Berkeley 


The Population of Japan. By Irene B. Taruser. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1958. xviii, 461. Tables, Charts, Maps, Bib- 
liography, Index. $15.00. 


The population history of Japan for the past 
decade is of great interest. The birth rate has 
been halved (Japan’s is now the world’s third 
lowest), and her runaway population seems to 
be coming under control. This has not taken 
place in Western fashion through the workings 
of “economics,” in which industrialization 
brought the high standard of living which in 
turn “enlightened” and reduced birth rates. In 
many ways conditions were different in Japan; 
suffice it to say here that despite industrializa- 
tion the birth rate was not declining signifi- 
cantly. 

In the last ten years, however, the Japanese 
have become highly conscious of their over- 
population, and under the leadership of the 
postwar government have gone at the problem 
directly, with spectacular results that few would 
have thought possible and that would make 
Malthus turn over in his grave. It is true that 
Japanese circumstances, particularly the high 
standard of literacy and positive attitude to- 
ward contraception and abortion, have been 
important, perhaps indispensable ingredients, 
which is to say that we can hardly hope for the 
same results in other overpopulated countries. 
Nevertheless, Japan’s experience could be an 
inspiration. 

This book—the author is with the Office of 
Population Research at Princeton—naturally 
contains considerable information on this sub- 
ject, and herein lies its chief interest. As a 
whole, though, it is a heavily statistical study 
of the Japanese population, a prodigious com- 
pilation that presents for the first time in a 
Western language the demographic facts of 
modern Japanese history. It contains a mass of 
significant information, not only demographic, 
but also economic and sociologic. It tells us, 
for instance, almost all that is known about 
how many people were born, were gainfully 
employed, married, divorced, had children, and 
died—where and when. Japan began taking re- 
liable and thoroughgoing censuses in 1920, and 
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as these are a major source, the bulk of the 
book deals with the years since 1920. Two other 
important sources are the postwar findings of 
the Population Problem Council of the Welfare 
Ministry and the Mainichi Newspaper Popula- 
tion Research Council. The book has many at- 
tractive charts, graphs, tables, and maps. 

At the risk of seeming fussy or flogging a 
dead horse—the beast was slain with a flourish 
by Mr. Purcell in the February 1958 issue of 
this Journal—I cannot but say a word about 
the author’s language, which is the scientific 
medium of sociology. Those two favorites, “fa- 
milistic” and “familial,” which usually can be 
translated into the old-fashioned, pre-scientific 
word “family,” are used with great consistency. 
Or take this sentence (p. 258), which needs no 
comment: “The matter of limitations to fer- 
tility within a society is far broader than the 
specific practices designed to permit coitus 
without conception or to eliminate the embryo 
at some time between conception and extra- 
uterine viability.” 

But the worst thing about using this lan- 
guage is that it so easily leads to statements that 
have no clear meaning, that could never stand 
for a moment in plain language, but that get by 
because the terminology seems to hide their 
lack of content. Take this passage (p. 379): 
“The question of whether or not married cou- 
ples should limit family size is now academic. 
Such limitation exists. The problem is control 
and guidance of the limitation in the interests 
of the preservation of basic institutions, the 
avoidance of sexual behavior defined as im- 
moral, and the prevention of differential repro- 
duction believed to be harmful to the physical 
quality of the People.” Here I am at a loss to 
know what is meant by “basic institutions” and 
“differential reproduction.” But despite this ex- 
ample, and others, the author’s meaning is 
usually reasonably clear. 

In short, this is a work of research that 
brings together a great deal of important data 
rather than a book to be read with great 
pleasure. 

F. W. Poos 
United States Merchant Marine Academy 


The Hokusai Sketchbooks: Selections from the 
Manga. By James A. Micrener. Tokyo: 
Tuttle, 1958. 286. Plates. $10.00. 


In this handsome anthology of sketches from 
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Hokusai’s Manga (or Mangwa, in the time- 
honored romanization of the “Yedo school”) 
Mr. Michener illuminates an aspect of the pro- 
lific art of the ukiyo-e woodcut which he sur- 
veyed with such zest in The Floating World 
(New York, 1954). Once again his accuracy, 
his vigorously personal judgment, and his re- 
freshing, not to say breezy, enthusiasm enhance 
a welcome addition to ukiyo-e studies—studies 
to which the Japanese themselves, for the most 
part, have contributed only indirectly. As Mr. 
Michener points out (p. 141), no Japanese stu- 
dent has yet made the attempt “to identify and 
explain all the subjects depicted in the Manga.” 
His own efforts, though by no means so com- 
prehensive, have made this volume something 
more than an enjoyable picture-book. 

The 187 three-color offset plates of The 
Hokusai Sketchbooks amount to less than a 
quarter of the original Manga (15 vols., 1814- 
78); to these are added a considerable number 
of black-and-white decorations drawn from 
other pages. The decorations have been in- 
geniously, sometimes slyly, chosen and ar- 
ranged, but their reduced size and lack of com- 
ment leave them tantalizing at best. It must be 
said immediately, however, that the full-size 
plates are very well selected and, far surpassing 
those of The Floating World, well reproduced. 
On the other hand, distributing them under 
an orientally strict Nine Categories—People, 
Fauna, Flora, Landscape, The Past, Grotes- 
queries, Technical (machines, curious phe- 
nomena, and the like), Architecture, and Fore- 
runners (sketches later adapted into color prints 
by Hokusai or others)—allows much of the 
random charm of the sketchbooks to evapo- 
rate. One recalls the advice (p. 111) on how to 
study the Ten Bamboo Studio and the Mustard 
Seed Garden—“never tog much at one sitting.” 
To be sure, Hokusai’s irrepressible vitality and 
humor are everywhere apparent. 

In compensation for the expense of variety 
by which unity has been imposed, this syste- 
matic arrangement is convenient for editorial 
commentary, for comparison of art motifs and 
themes, and for research in history, legend, and 
the immense, untidy field of “manners and 
customs” known as fazoku. The lively and de- 
tailed captions have evidently benefited by the 
marshalling of a good deal of expertise. Still, 
as the author modestly acknowledges, they are 
not impeccable. For example, the poet Bashé 
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(Plate 118) did not “build a hut under a ba- 
nana tree”—he was given the hut, and, later, a 
banana plant for its garden. The “role of the 
lone horse” pictured in Plates 89-90 is not quite 
so mysterious as Mr. Michener would have us 
think: see the familiar Han fei tzu anecdote 
about Duke (not “Emperor”) Huan (W. K. 
Liao tr., p. 235). Again, among the Fauna 
(Plate 59), a pair of camels had been imported, 
though not for the first time, and vials of their 
urine seems to have been chiefly sold as the 
elixir of life, or a sovereign remedy for certain 
common ailments, rather than merely as “guar- 
anteed love philters.” Fortunately, the captions 
are in general much more accurate than the 
rather casual proofreading (there are transposed 
lines at the top of p. 243, besides lesser blem- 
ishes) might lead one to expect. But, despite the 
additional hazard, the macron should not have 
been eschewed: marking the long vowels is far 
from pedantic when there are so many ro- 
manized Japanese names and terms. 

The book is equipped with an excellent in- 
dex, from “abacus” and “Abe no Nakamaro” 
through some twelve hundred entries, and with 
full cross-references to the sources of the plates. 
Altogether, it constitutes both an admirable in- 
troduction to the art of Hokusai and a useful 
pictorial encyclopedia of late Edo life and lore. 
But its appeal is not limited by its usefulness. 
Like the original Manga, The Hokusai Sketch- 
books will surely give pleasure to a wide 
audience. 

Howarp S. Hissetr 
Harvard University 


Japanese Temples and Teahouses. By WERNER 
Braser. New York: F. W. Dodge Corpo- 
ration, 1956. 156. Short Bibliography. 
$12.75. 


This book is largely a collection of photo- 
graphs, though it includes a number of draw- 
ings and about thirty pages of text. The title 
is something of a misnomer, for included are 
Buddhist temples, palaces, Shint6 shrines, tea- 
houses, and dwellings. Gardens receive consid- 
erable attention too. The unifying theme is the 
native styles as against the less naturalized 
Chinese styles which receive here little or no 
attention. The greatest amount of space is given 
—deservedly no doubt—to the Katsura De- 
tached Palace and its tea pavilions. The author, 
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Swiss, is a designer and apparently a craftsman 
in his own right. 

In his text the author attempts to set forth 
the historical, technical, and spiritual factors in- 
spiring the form of architecture treated here. 
Finding most modern Western architecture 
spiritually empty, he asks his reader to look at 
the example of a foreign architecture whose ar- 
ticulation of space is not, he feels, conditioned 
by the utilitarian quest for comfort but by 
spiritual considerations. He finds the spiritual 
base for this architecture in the tea ceremony— 
in Zen and Shintd. He would then have us 
look back on our own architectural practice, 
itself once spiritually conceived as in Gothic. 
He also dwells on the structural similarity of 
Mies van der Rohe’s architecture to that of 
Japan, though it is not clear whether or not he 
finds the desired spiritual content in this mod- 
ern Westerner. 

In his selection and reproduction of examples 
the author has shown a fine appreciation for 
the beauty of Japanese architecture. There are, 
however, serious drawbacks in this work. In 
his enthusiasm for his subject the author has, 
in the textual part of this book, indulged in a 
manner of exposition which is at best impres- 


sionistic and at its worst is replete with gross 
oversimplifications of dubious value in the de- 
scription of historical, social, and religious phe- 
nomena. To cite one example: “The intimacy 
between the master and his material was also a 
Zen Buddhist virtue. One result of this was 
that craftsmen achieved great skill in sawing 


and planing . . .” (p. 16). The author is per- 
haps not alone in making Zen the cause of too 
much of what is good in Japanese culture, but 
this sort of thing is false unless by Zen some- 
thing is meant which existed in Japan before 
Zen (in a more limited sense) came from 
China. It is an injustice to the Japanese genius 
and it does no service to Zen to make such 
statements. 

The book also suffers from poor organiza- 
tion and from some errors in the handling of 
Japanese terms. The eighty black and white 
photographs—all by the author—are large and 
of excellent quality. 

G. M. GrosyEAN 
Gifu, Japan 


Buddhist Himalaya. By Davin SNeLicrRove. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1957. 
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xii, 324. Map, Illustrations, Tibetan Index. 
$10.00. 


The author of this book has the great ad- 
vantage over many of our colleagues of being 
not only a scholar but an explorer as well. His 
knowledge of Buddhism is not only based on 
a good familiarity with the texts whether in 
Sanskrit, in Tibetan, or in Chinese, but also on 
a direct knowledge of some of the countries in 
which Buddhism is still a living experience of 
the people. He has spent many months in some 
monasteries of the Nepalese Himalaya, and 
being conversant with spoken Tibetan he could 
collect from the local people and the monks 
firsthand information about the religion in 
which they believe, make enquiries about their 
fears or expectations, and gather precise ideas 
about these spiritual experiences. Moreover, as 
far as a foreigner can judge, he has artistic 
capabilities as a writer. In this book he takes us 
along in his travels; his interest being not so 
much centered on a geographical description of 
the places which he visited, he leads us along 
with him in his spiritual pilgrimage in the 
Buddhist communities he came to know. 

The book is therefore an attempt to give a 
view of Buddhism as it is still living on the 
outskirts of Tibet, mixed with many survivals 
of older religions, and on the way it adapted 
itself to the psychology of the peoples it con- 
quered. This Buddhism is naturally itself far 
removed from the original revelation of 
Sakyamuni, though this is always the present, 
if remote, background. Consequently, as a kind 
of introduction, the author summarizes the 
main ideas of Buddhism, its fundamental out- 
look of life, its eternal truths. Then he briefly 
follows Buddhism (Mahayana and Tantric) in 
its conquest of Tibet, emphasizing the leading 
personalities, Indian as well as Tibetan, who 
were responsible for that triumphal march 
which superimposed on the aboriginal religion 
of Bon the much higher ideals of Buddhist 
gnosis. Next he takes us to some monasteries 
and describes some ceremonies and complicated 
rituals, explaining to us their esoterical implica- 
tions and the meaning of their symbolism. 

Lamaism has for long been an exciting sub- 
ject about which much nonsense has been writ- 
ten, because its understanding and compre- 
hension are not easy; all this requires a deep 
knowledge of the intricacies of dogmatics and 
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liturgy. Mr. Snellgrove is quite at home in this 
literature, and consequently a reliable inter- 
preter of such a complex religion. The reader 
can follow him as a reliable guide, and his book 
therefore appears to me as one of the best 
on this interesting subject. 


Giuseppe Tuccr 
Istituto Italiano per il 


Medio ed Estremo Oriente, Rome 


The Diplomacy of Southeast Asia: 1945-1958. 
By Russert H. Firierp. New York: 
Harper, 1958. xv, 584. Appendixes, In- 
dex. $7.50. 


During the last few years the literature de- 
voted to Southeast Asia has been expanded 
and enriched by a number of special studies, 
which make it possible for anyone—from the 
interested general reader to the area specialist 
—to find a book or an article on almost any 
aspect of life in the area. To this growing body 
of specialized material, Professor Fifield offers 
a new contribution; this, an examination of 
diplomacy in Southeast Asia during the post- 
war period. His study is thorough and well 
documented; it is based upon official records, 
interviews with Asian leaders, and insights 
gained from extensive travel in the area. 

Beginning with the premise that “a new 
pattern of international relations has emerged 
in Southeast Asia since the end of World War 
Two,” the author examines the proposition 
from the point of view of the historian and 
places emphasis “upon description and analysis 
of the political aspects of international rela- 
tions.” In his survey of each country, he con- 
siders the major themes of foreign policy and 
analyzes them in the light of the actual realities 
of diplomatic relations which have taken place 
between the particular country and its neigh- 
bors. As he moves from one country to the 
next he calls attention to parallel developments 
and significant contrasts; this ties his essays 
together and gives his study unity. At the con- 
clusion of the narrative the author has in- 
cluded a comprehensive bibliography which 
will enable his readers to look further into the 
questions which the book may have provoked. 
Throughout the work, Professor Fifield has 
attempted to remain objective, and has avoided 
sprinkling his narrative with moral judgments 
or acting as a special pleader for a particular 
country or policy. 
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In spite of its many good features, the study 
is weakened by two doubtfully useful historical 
chapters as an introduction to the main sub- 
ject. As an historian Fifield should have been 
aware of the inadequacy of the brief and tele- 
scoped version of history which spans several 
centuries and attempts to combine a descrip- 
tion of the significant cultural, religious, and 
social characteristics of the many peoples in 
the area with a catalogue of important histori- 
cal events such as the coming of Western co- 
lonial rule, the impact of World War II, and 
the course of the independence movements in 
five of the six countries under discussion. This 
condensed itemization of events, influences, and 
unique characteristics is inadequate for the 
reader who is unacquainted with the area, and 
adds nothing for the specialist who is. By 
oversimplifying and reducing the past into a 
brief introduction, the author leaves his reader 
somewhat unprepared for the change of pace 
that follows in the fact-studded, detailed analy- 
sis of the body of the work. 

For the reader who desires to examine the 
course of international relations in less detailed 
form—who would rather see greater concen- 
tration on major issues and policies as they re- 
late to domestic politics—Fifield’s book may 
prove unsatisfactory. In order to keep his study 
to manageable length, the author was forced 
to eliminate a great deal of auxiliary data 
which could have given his analysis greater 
depth. In following the external relations of a 
particular country, he often ignores mention 
of significant internal affairs which condition 
the particular diplomatic decision under dis- 
cussion. An example of this is the author’s 
treatment of Burma and the Korean War (pp. 
219-221). Fifield calls his reader’s attention to 
the fact that Burma’s decision to support the 
UN’s action in Korea “was a real test of 
foreign policy of the new republic.” However, 
he fails to underline this statement with the 
fact that during this period an important strug- 
gle was taking place within the ranks of the 
nation’s governing party—the A.F.P.F.L.—over 
foreign policy, especially over the question of 
whether or not to align itself with the Soviet 
Union. Prime Minister Nu’s speech to his Par- 
liament explaining Burma’s policy (which Fi- 
field paraphrases) has two meanings: (1) it is 
an explanation to the people of the action that 
the country has taken and (2) ‘t is an explana- 
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tion of why there no longer is a home in the 
governing party for the extreme left-wing. The 
reader who takes Fifield seriously when the 
author concludes that “the separation of do- 
mestic and international politics is increasingly 
difficult for all states including those of South- 
east Asia,” will have reason to wonder whether 
or not he gave these two elements proper 
value and balance throughout his study. 

These criticisms are not meant to detract 
from the over-all merit of the book. The Diplo- 
macy of Southeast Asia must be recognized as 
an important addition to the present literature 
about the region. It certainly ought to enjoy 
a long life as a useful reference for both the 
area specialist and the students of international 
relations. 

JoseF SILVERSTEIN 

Wesleyan University 


The Smaller Dragon: A Political History of 
Vietnam. By JosepH Buttincer. New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1958. 535. 
Bibliography, Index. $6.00. 


The study is another contribution to the 
limited but growing bibliography in the Eng- 
lish language on Vietnamese history. Mr. But- 


tinger, once a leader in the Austrian Demo- 
cratic underground movement and the author 
of a study of contemporary European events, 
became interested in Vietnam in late 1954 
when he served several months as Director of 
the International Rescue Committee in Saigon. 
More recently he has been active in New York 
as a prominent official in the organization, the 
American Friends of Vietnam. 

The main part of the work (about 225 pages) 
consists of a narrative-type commentary on the 
main political personalities and events of Viet- 
namese history up to 1900. There follows a 
section entitled “Vietnam Since 1900: A Sum- 
mary and Chronology,” which is a kind of di- 
gest of material to be used as a basis for a 
companion second volume. Useful to the 
scholar is the inclusion of lengthy notes (about 
138 pages) and a bibliography with annota- 
tions. 

Mr. Buttinger apparently relied heavily upon 
secondary sources in French and English. He 
notes having consulted certain archive ma- 
terials in Europe but does not make specific 
mention of very significant collections at the 
Ecole Nationale de la France d’Outre-Mer in 
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Paris or at repositories in Saigon and Hanoi. 
He makes the problematical assertion tnat, 
with the exception of the work by the “re- 
nowned scholar” Tran Trong Kim, “nothing 
of consequence has been written in Vietnamese 
that has not also been published in French” 
(p. 13). 

Mr. Buttinger’s unfriendly treatment of 
French colonial rule and “colonial historians,” 
of Communism in Vietnam, his strong attrac- 
tion for the nationalism of the regime in South 
Vietnam, along with a number of sweeping 
statements that are not always proven by the 
facts presented, perhaps provide criteria upon 
which criticism of the work might be based. 
The principal merit of the book is that it pro- 
vides in the English language a convenient 
introduction to Vietnamese political history. 

Roy JUMPER 
Wake Forest College 


Aspects of Islam in Post-Colonial Indonesia. 
By C. A. O. Van Nreuwennuryze. The 
Hague and Bandung: W. van Hoeve, Ltd., 
1958. Distributed in the U. S. by IPR. 
xii, 248. $5.00. 


This collection of five rather disparate es- 
says on the social role of Islam in contemporary 
Indonesia finds its unifying theme in the au- 
thor’s consistent effort to interpret recent his- 
torical developments within the Indonesian 
Moslem community in terms of certain mod- 
ern sociological ideas. Van Nieuwenhuijze, a 
former official in the Islamic Affairs section 
of Van Mook’s short-lived Dutch administra- 
tion of Indonesia after the war, employs such 
theoretical concepts as “the closed community,” 
“revitalistic movements,” and “deconfessional- 
ization” in discussing a wide array of topics, 
including the cultural basis of Islam’s appeal 
to Indonesians, the vicissitudes of reform and 
fundamentalist Moslem movements since the 
war, the character and effectiveness of Japa- 
nese policy toward Islam during the occupa- 
tion, the place of the idea of freedom in Mos- 
lem doctrine, and the adjustment between 
Islam and the new nationalist and secular In- 
donesian State. The result is an excellent re- 
view of the major themes of recent Islamic 
thought and activity, firmly set within an ex- 
plicitly outlined interpretive framework, but 
marred by a tendency to see Indonesian cultural 
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and social organization. in a 
plistic, stereotyped fashion. 

In his introductory essay Van Nieuwen- 
huijze sets forth his basic conception of the 
closed community, “ a group of human beings 
existing as a self-integrated, isolated-and-inde- 
pendent, self-sufficient unit which is closed with 
regard to the rest of the human race.” This 
sort of community, of which traditional In- 
donesian villages are held to be an example, 
is marked by magico-religiously based author- 
ity patterns, an all-encompassing rule of cus- 
tom and a lack of interest in personal freedom 
and responsibility, a high valuation of collective 
harmony, a world view in which the whole 
universe is seen as but a macrocosm of local 
culture patterns, etc. When, due to increased 
contact with the outside world, this highly in- 
tegrated community pattern is disturbed, the 
result is moral disruption, intellectual confu- 
sion, and intense emotional insecurity. The 
strong interpersonal ties weaken in the face of 
economic and social individualism, the natural 
world view collapses in the face of events it 
cannot interpret, and the religiously supported 
patterns of authority break down in the face 
of secularization, leaving the bewildered vil- 
lager amid the debris of a collapsed social 
structure. “The way of life of the closed com- 
munity is fundamentally and completely de- 
stroyed, beyond repair, before any community 
member gets a chance to become aware of 
what has happened.” 

The remaining essays are then concerned 
with interpreting present-day Moslem thought 
and practice in Indonesia as a response to this 
disintegration of the closed community. On 
the one hand there is the “revitalistic” response 
represented by the terrorist Dar ul-Islam move- 
ment in West Jaya, in which the totalitarian 
elements in Islam are employed in a desperate 
attempt to restore the closed community in all 
its pristine glory. The history of this movement 
is traced in detail to demonstrate the manner 
in which it represents an effort to reinstitute 
the emotional security characteristic of the 
primitive collectivism of traditional society, 
the author arguing that although this particu- 
lar movement may ultimately die of military 
and economic exhaustion, the ideal it repre- 
sents forcibly to rebuild traditional society will 
not die “unless socio-spiritual uncertainty is 
alleviated by a genuine welfare policy.” On 


much too sim- 
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the other hand there is the “modernist” re- 
sponse of those political party groups which 
have tried to “deconfessionalize” certain Mos- 
lem concepts by turning them into secular ideo- 
logical doctrines so as to make them broadly 
acceptable to both the highly orthodox and 
the but vaguely pious. Van Nieuwenhuijze in- 
sists, however, that in the absence of genuine 
theological reform, the sort of partial seculariza- 
tion of Moslem thought represented by President 
Sukarno’s Pantja-Sila ideological foundation 
for the Indonesian State and the theoretically 
neutral Ministry of Religion in the Djakarta 
cabinet is essentially unstable and must either 
proceed to full secularization or revert to sim- 
ple orthodoxy. 

Aside from its occasionally supercilious tone, 
Van Nieuwenhuijze’s often perceptive analysis 
suffers from a global and almost totally undif- 
ferentiated view of Indonesian social structure 
and culture. The “fall from paradise” inter- 
pretation he presents far oversimplifies the 
processes of change in Indonesia in the past 
three hundred years, and the notion of the 
closed community is so broad and diffuse as 
to become chimerical when seen in the light 
of the actual details of village life and thought. 
In the course of his attempt to give a sociologi- 
cal interpretation of Indonesian Islam, Van 
Nieuwenhuijze has derived many acute in- 
sights, particularly concerning the interrelated 
dynamics of Islamic terrorism and Islamic re- 
form, but for a comprehensive analysis of the 
social role of Islam in Indonesia his theoretical 
ideas are far too gross, his picture of Indonesian 
life far too general. 

CiiFForD GEERTZ 
Center for Advanced Study in the 
Behavioral Sciences 


The Co-operative Movement in Indonesia. By 
Monammap Harta. Ithaca: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1957. xxxiv, 121. Statistical 
Appendix and Index. $3.00. 


Article 28 (1) of the Indonesian Constitu- 
tion states: “The national economy shall be 
organized on a co-operative basis.” Mohammad 
Hatta, nationalist leader, co-signer with Su- 
karno of Indonesia’s Proclamation of Inde- 
pendence on August 17, 1945, and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Indonesia from August 
1945 through November 1956, is also con- 
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sidered in his country the Father of the Co- 
operative Movement. Every year, on July 11, 
“Co-operatives Day,” an address by Moham- 
mad Hatta is read at meetings of co-operatives 
throughout Indonesia. An understanding of 
Hatta’s thoughts on co-operation is therefore 
of great importance to the student of contem- 
porary Indonesia. This has been facilitated by 
Professor George McT. Kahin’s Modern In- 
donesia Project at Cornell University by pub- 
lishing a collection in English of Hatta’s an- 
nual speeches on co-operation. They are indeed 
eye-opening concerning some of the deeper 
causes of Indonesia’s many difficulties. 

The rate of population growth in that vast 
archipelago is estimated at not less than 1.7 
per cent per year. Productivity is low. The 
country would need fairly rapid economic 
growth just to keep production in line with 
population increases. Even greater efforts 
would be needed to raise a standard of living 
which statistically appears among the lowest 
in the world. According to the Constitution 
this should be done on a co-operative basis. 
Hatta believes that this is not only desirable, an 
expression of ideological preference, but un- 
avoidable: “I am confident,” he said in 1955, 
“that co-operatives are the one and only means 
of raising the economic standard of the peo- 
ples of Asia just freed from foreign domina- 
tion...” (p. 28). But, at least as far as one 
can judge from these speeches, the Father of 
the Co-operative Movement of Indonesia has 
little to offer either as a theorist or as an or- 
ganizer. Indeed, in view of the author’s promi- 
nence, one is surprised at the content of these 
statements. What Hatta has to offer is a moral 
appeal, not practical solutions to the problems 
of Indonesian economic development. He is 
aware of the fact that most Indonesians “pre- 
fer to remain laborers earning passable wages 
rather than assume the responsibility of mem- 
bership in a co-operative” (p. 26) and that “the 
co-operative movement calls for education and 
training which not only cannot be acquired in 
a short while but must consume decades” 
(p. 27). Yet, he asks: 


While, generally speaking, large-scale industries 
cannot be organized on a co-operative basis in 
capitalist countries because the workers who would 
become the partners in these co-operatives do not 
own any capital, does this imply that the same 
thing would also be impossible in the Republic 
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of Indonesia, which abides by the Pantjasila and 
Article 38 of the Constitution? (p. 80) 


At first one is led to believe, reading this 
paragraph, that in some magic way a constitu- 
tional provision is expected to provide in that 
country with a per capita income of less than 
$100 per person per year the capital which 
would-be members of co-operatives in countries 
with much higher national incomes are alleg- 
edly lacking. But on the following page one 
reads: 


In Indonesia large-scale industries cannot be set 
up by the people in the form of limited-liability 
companies because our community has not got 
enough capital to support these industries. Large- 
scale industries in Indonesia can be set up only by 
the government, with government capital or bor- 
rowed capital, or by foreign companies at their 
own risk. (p. 81) 


Clearly, the distinguished former Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Indonesia is confronted 
by a dilemma to which there is no easy solu- 
tion: as a nationalist and a religious man he re- 
jected early in life the Marxist ideology which 
had initially shaped his attitude toward capital- 
ism. As a former victim of colonialism and 
prominent fighter against imperialism, he is 
fundamentally hostile to capitalism, which to 
him means colonial exploitation. Co-operation 
thus appears as the only morally and emotion- 
ally acceptable solution, Denmark a more at- 
tractive model (see p. 54) than either the 
United States or the Soviet Union. But this 
means education, which “requires patience and 
the conviction that our ideals will be accom- 
plished. This may take dozens of years . . .” 
(p. 4). 

Despite his training as an economist and 
his reputation as a realist, Hatta does not 
seem to ask—at least in these speeches— 
whether a country with Indonesia’s growing 
population and rising expectations has that 
much time. It is undoubtedly admirable to 
promote co-operatives “which train people to 
be morally strong and pure,” to be the patron 
of a movement which “trains the social man 
with a responsibility to society” (p. 35). The 
disturbing question remains whether an eco- 
nomically underdeveloped country following 
such principles is viable. According to the 
figures compiled by the editor of the volume, 
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Professor Kahin, the number of co-operative 
societies increased from 1,155 in 1950 to 12,090 
by September 30, 1956: membership from 85,- 
000 to 1,948,189; and savings capital from 
Rupiahs 4,500,000 to Rupiahs 312,809,692. 
These are impressive figures. But the tragic 
reality is that the deficit of the national bud- 
get for 1958 is of the order of Rupiahs g bil- 
lion, and an even larger deficit is likely in 1959. 
All other difficulties aside, can a movement 
based on voluntary savings survive under in- 
flationary conditions of such catastrophic pro- 
portions? 
Guy J. PAUKER 

University of California, Berkeley 


The West New Guinea Dispute. By Justus M. 
vAN DER Kroer. New York: Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1958. 43. $1.50 (paper). 


This is one of the more recent products in 
that voluminous flood of Dr. van der Kroef’s 
writings on every possible aspect of Indonesian 
affairs, which have more often produced re- 
sults similar to Browning’s Andrea del Sarto’s 
aspirations than Bacon’s confident assertion on 
knowledge. We are told that the purpose of 
this particular monograph is “to present a brief 
survey of the principal issues involved in the 
dispute and of its international implications.” 
The material is organized into six brief chap- 
ters ranging in title from such topics as “Legal 
Aspects,” “Historic and Ethnological Factors” 
to “Some International Implications” and 
“Conclusion.” The thirty-two pages of text 
are followed by eleven pages of footnotes, in 
which one of the most frequent citations 
(twelve times) is by van der Kroef to himself. 

The monograph bears the mark of the ob- 
viously news-conscious pressures under which 
it was apparently written. On page twenty- 
three, for example, reference is made to a 
“giant” Irian rally “held on August 1, 1954, 
in Djakarta (when both Masjumi and Com- 
munist speakers inflamed the audience) .. .” 
with a footnote citation to the Djakarta daily 
Merdeka of August 19, 1954. Aside from the 
fact that 1954 was not a year in which Masjumi 
and the Communists were holding joint meet- 
ings (if ever!) Merdeka (edisi pagi) for Au- 
gust 19, 1954, contains no account of any such 
meeting—nor do the previous eighteen other 
issues for August. It is unfortunate that so 
important a topic has been handled in so 
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cavalier and journalistic a fashion as is the 
case in The West New Guinea Dispute. 

Rosert C, Bong, jr. 
Tulane University 


The Diplomacy of India. By Ross N. Berkes 
and Montoper S. Beni. Stanford: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1958. x, 221. $5.00. 


A diligent attempt is made in this book to 
trace the main lines of India’s policies in the 
United Nations. The authors have forced these 
policies into a framework of principles which 
admittedly or presumably India intends to 
apply in her relations with other states. The 
first principle is negotiation as the most prom- 
ising method to preserve peace. In its pursuit 
India is showing hostility to enforcement meas- 
ures by the United Nations and is lukewarm 
even toward measures for the pacific settlement 
of disputes. She strongly favors negotiation and 
considers the United Nations primarily as an 
instrument for that purpose. That negotiation 
may succeed there must be a climate of peace 
—India’s second principle. Condemnatory and 
recriminatory resolutions are therefore op- 
posed as merely aggravating tensions among 
nations. Instead, India supports all those meas- 
ures likely to produce a relaxation in the tense 
relations especially between the two big pow- 
ers. Outside of the area of great power rivalry, 
India concentrates her activities upon the fur- 
therance of her “cardinal principles” of free- 
dom for man and states; elimination of racial 
discrimination; and higher standards of living. 

In examining India’s diplomatic record 
from the standpoint of these main and some 
subsidiary principles, the authors show that 
often her behavior is inconsistent with these 
principles; that her policies parallel those of 
the Communists quite frequently; and that her 
actions serve her causes. 

The authors say in the foreword (p. viii) 
about their discovery of India’s behavior pat- 
terns: “Many of these we could have pro- 
claimed at the outset, and to be truthful—and 
somewhat disappointing—we accomplished 
more in the line of verification than of discov- 
ery.” One may wonder whether even this mod- 
est claim is not going too far and seriously 
question whether this verification was needed. 

Werner Levi 
Graduate Institute of International Studies, 
Geneva 
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India and America. By Puitiirps Tarsor and 
S. L. Poptart. New York: Harper, 1958. 
xviii, 200. Index. $3.75. 


This book on the relations between India 
and the United States is a remarkable venture 
which might be copied in the study of dif- 
ficult international problems elsewhere. It is 
the joint product of two groups of scholars, 
one in India and one in America, and they 
have succeeded in producing a lucid survey, in 
less than two hundred pages, of the main is- 
sues interesting both countries. For this the 
credit obviously belongs to the rapporteurs on 
both sides, Dr. Appadorai, Mr. Sundar Lal 
Poplai, and Mr. Phillips Talbot. Their tact 
and skill make it possible to produce an agreed 
text. More remarkable, they produced a rea- 
sonable text. 

The American team was appointed by the 
Council on Foreign Relations of New York; 
the Indian by the Indian Council of World 
Affairs. The book brings out how very little 
difference there is in the outlook of each 
country except upon international affairs, 
which of course include relations with Paki- 
stan. The crucial points are summed up in the 
following paragraph: 


It comes down to this. Americans and Indians 
agree that negotiation and persuasion are possible 
means of settling some issues with the Commu- 
nist powers, but most Indians argue that the 
United States should lay more emphasis on the 
means, at least where Asia is involved, whereas 
it is believed in the United States that free-world 
countries can hope for a satisfactory solution on 
major issues only when they are in a position to 
prevent the Soviet Union from getting any major 
part of the result it wants by use of force—or at 
least to make the process so costly as to dissuade 
the Soviet Union from undertaking aggression. 


To bridge this gap in outlook is not easy. 
Each side can quote fact and experience. But 
the two countries may be brought together 
in proportion to the way in which each bases 
its policy upon actual experience and observa- 
tion, and not upon preconceived theory. 

In the next few years America may find it 
in the interest of the free world to increase 
considerably its economic aid to India. This 
book will help all who are concerned with 
these transactions. Its authors should produce 
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an annual commentary on the progress of the 
relations between their countries. 

Guy Wint 
St. Antony's College, Oxford 


The Making of the Indian Nation. By B. G. 
Goxuace. Bombay: Asia Publishing House, 
1958. viii, 355. Rs. 15.50. 

The title of this book is misleading. The au- 
thor claims to have described “the evolution 
of the Indian nation in its political and cul- 
tural aspects” (p. 321). He, however, uses the 
word “nation” in the sense of “peoples” or “in- 
habitants,” and simply recapitulates, in a most 
summary fashion, the history of India from 
the Indus Valley civilization to the year 1957. 
One might think that the history of India prior 
to the British period was merely the back- 
ground for the delineation of the growth of 
Indian peoples into a nation, in the sense in 
which the term “nation” is understood today. 
But the author’s treament of the modern 
period is as perfunctory and aimless as the 
rest of the book. 

It will suffice to say that in “delineating 
those events which have been of significance 
in the historical evolution of Indian nation” 
(p. 169) “in its political and cultural aspects” 
(p. 321), Ramakrishna, Vivekananda, and 
Bankim Chandra Chatterji are only cursorily 
named. The following sentences—which con- 
vey all that is said of them—give a fair speci- 
men of the author’s treatment of his subject: 
“As time passed Christian ethics profoundly 
influenced the ethical content of the neo-Hin- 
duism of which Raja Ram Mohan Roy was 
the founder and Swami Vivekananda, the dis- 
ciple of Ramakrishna Paramhamsa, the 
prophet” (p. 186). “Raja Ram Mohun [sic] 
Roy became the prophet of this new Hinduism 

. Keshab Chandra Sen, Rama Krishna 

Paramhamsa, Swami Vivekananda, Dayananda 

Saraswati and others began the crusade for 

the renaissance of Hindu religion and life” p. 

240). “In Bengal Bankim Chandra Chatterji’s 

Anandamath (where the famous anthem 

Bande Mataram appears for the first time), in 

Gujarat the historical novels of K. M. Munshi 

(like Patanani Prabhuta and Jaya Somnath) 

are examples of this spirit” (p. 290). “Chat- 

terji’s Anandamath in Bengali, the Telegu 
dramas of Srinivasa Rao (Vizianagarrajya 


Patanam) and Duvvuri Rama Reddi (Kumb- 
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harana) and the Marathi plays of Khadilkar 
are designed as instruments of political awak- 
ening” (p. 292). 

Surendranath Banerji figures only once in a 
list of names, and the author does not seem 
to know that he was the first to awaken con- 
sciousness of Indian political unity by his 
famous propaganda tours all over India. The 
“Indian Association” founded by him and 
named as such in order to emphasize the po- 
litical unity of India is referred to by the au- 
thor as the “Bengal Association” in a list of 
political associations, without any comment. 
His idea of the Bengal Partition of 1905 and 
the agitation following it is curious in the ex- 
treme. He says that only three districts were 
separated from Bengal (p. 188), and observes: 
“This was taken by the people of Bengal as 
an attack on their provincial and cultural unity 
and the agitation for the annulment of the 
partition of Bengal assumed a national form 
under the leadership of Lokamanya Bal Gan- 
gadhar Tilak” (p. 141). Alas for Surendranath 
Banerji, B. C. Pal, Aurobinda Ghose, and 
others who were the heart and soul of the 
agitation! 

So much about the modern history of India. 
The author’s account of the ancient and medie- 
val period is more unfortunate. It bristles with 
mistakes of all kinds, of which a few alone can 
be mentioned here. The date of the end of the 
Sunga dynasty is given on the same page 
(p. 28) as 67 B.C. and 75 B.C. The Satavah- 
anas are said to have ruled from c. A.D. 200 
to 250 (p. 30), the deaths of Iltutmish and 
Firuz are placed respectively in A.D. 1256 
(p. 46) and 1370 (p. 52), one being 20 years 
too late, and the other about the same period 
too early. Emperor Shah Jahan is said to have 
died in 1676 (p. 84), and minor Dalip Singh 
is said to have ascended the throne in 1834, 
five years before the death of his father Ranjit 
Singh (p. 119). Gross mistakes in statements 
of facts are too many, e.g., “Alexander left 
behind many Greek settlements in India which 
became the foci for radiating Greek influences 
in the country” (p. 16); “the province of Ka- 
linga rose in revolt against Asoka” (p. 23); 
Muhammad Ghuri’s general “Bakhtiyar Khilji 
overran Oudh and Bihar” (p. 44). Such in- 
stances may be multiplied. 

Of errors of omission one glaring example 
is the absence of any reference to Rana Pratap 
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in connection with Akbar’s dealings with the 
Rajputs. Curiously enough the author men- 
tions later that the lives of heroes like Rana 
Pratap and Shivaji influenced the militant 
nationalism of the twentieth century, but one 
looks in vain to find out who Rana Pratap was, 
in a book dealing with the evolution of the 
Indian nation. Many curious statements are 
made such as: “the Indus Valley civilisation 

. . may be best described as the sudden off- 
spring of opportunity and genius” (p. 5); “the 
Rajput forts became so much rubble before 
the artillery of the Arab, Turk and Afghans” 
(p. 43), though it is admitted later (on p. 56), 
that artillery was introduced in Indian war- 
fare by Babur; “the opposition to Babur was 
a national opposition of the combined Hindus 
and Muslims” (p. 55), etc. Many positive state- 
ments are made unsupported by any evidence. 
The author knows the racial types of the au- 
thors of the Indus Valley culture and their 
respective contribution (p. 7); the Mahab- 
harata war “must have been fought some time 
between rooo B.C. and 900 B.C.”; Chandra- 
gupta I began his career as a petty chieftain in 
Northern Bihar (p. 32). 

The period of Indian history from the death 
of Harsha to the Muslim conquest in A.D. 
1206, dealt with in a single paragraph, is, in 
the opinion of the author, “characterized by 
increasing political fragmentation,” (p. 37)—a 
completely wrong and misleading view ushered 
in by European writers, the erroneous charac- 
ter of which has been repeatedly demonstrated 
by many Indian writers during the last thirty 
years. 

It is difficult to think of any class of persons 
to whom this book might prove useful. To 
those who are unacquainted with Indian his- 
tory it is a mere catalogue of events mostly 
unintelligible and uninteresting. To those who 
know something of the history of India it adds 
nothing new, but they would be amused by 
the many errors of omission and commission 
and positive statements unsupported by any 
evidence. 

R. C. Matumpar 
University of Pennsylvania 


The Story of My Life. Volume 1, 1873-1922. 
By M. R. JayaKxar. Bombay: Asia Pub- 
lishing House, 1958. xvi, 627. Index. Rs. 


25.00. 
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We are indebted to Dr. Mukundrao Ramrao 
Jayakar for presenting us with the first vol- 
ume of his projected four volumes of memoirs 
through which he hopes to provide “. . . an 
adequate addition, if not a timely and ap- 
propriate corrective to Congress narratives, en- 
abling the present-day reader to form a cor- 
rect estimate of the advance of the country 
during the last seventy years.” Most non-In- 
dians and many of the younger generation in 
India itself, now, eleven years after Independ- 
ence, incline to give credit for steering the na- 
tion to freedom almost unquestioningly and 
exclusively to Mohandas Gandhi and Jawah- 
arlal Nehru. In this first volume of memoirs, 
without belittling the work of the Mahatma 
and the Pandit or harping on weaknesses in 
the Indian National Congress, elder states- 
man Jayakar tells us of other outstanding (and 
less familiar) leaders and manages to throw 
some fresh light, critically but never vindic- 
tively, on three turbulent decades of Indian 
nationalism. Jayakar’s perspective is import- 
ant and deserves attention by those who 
would make a balanced interpretation of the 
nationalist movement. 

Dr. Jayakar, now in his eighty-sixth year, is 
a Maharashtrian non-Brahman belonging to 
the small (about 6,000) high-status and tra- 
ditionally well-educated Pathare Prabhu caste, 
most of whose members live in the Greater 
Bombay area. All his life, Jayakar has se- 
dulously worked “. . . for the uplift of castes 
or individuals suffering from the social or 
religious tyranny of the higher castes.” It 
cannot be said, however, that Jayakar has ever 
been destructively anti-Brahman; rather, he 
always has advocated and practiced healthy 
competition with Brahmans on their own 
grounds of education and scholarship. While 
most Maharashtrian non-Brahman leaders were 
indifferent to the plan for establishing the 
University of Poona because they assumed the 
institution would become just one more Brah- 
man preserve, Jayakar was one of its most ac- 
tive proponents. In recognition of his efforts, 
after the University was founded in 1948 Dr. 
Jayakar was elected its Vice-Chancellor; he re- 
tired in 1955. 

Although the author calls: his book The Story 
of My Life, there is remarkably little that is 
personal in these six hundred pages; yet we 
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should be prepared for the lack of emotional 
involvement by the Preface in which Jayakar 
writes: “The Story of My Life is a narrative 
of events recording the history of the Indian 
‘Freedom Movement as I knew it in my time.” 
Jayakar, as a whole man, does not emerge very 
successfully from the pages of this first volume. 
Instead, we meet him in many of his separate 
roles: as a founder and teacher (1897-1901) of 
the Aryan Education Society High School in 
Bombay; as a law student in England from 
1903 to 1905; as a student of yoga and other 
systems of Hindu philosophy; as an advocate 
at the Bombay High Court from 1905 until his 
resignation in 1921 in support of Gandhi's 
non-cooperation movement; as a member of 
the Home Rule League and of the Swarajya 
Party; as a friend and colleague of both Gandhi 
and Jinnah; as a social reformer in Maharash- 
tra; as a connoisseur of Indian music and a 
critic of Marathi drama and literature; as a 
leader of the Pathare Prabhu caste; and as an 
increasingly articulate spokesman for Mahar- 
ashtra, a region he contends has been (since 
Gandhi “succeeded” Tilak in 1920) misunder- 
stood, maligned, or simply ignored by the 
Congress leadership. 

In this last role, Jayakar refers in the follow- 
ing words to Maharashtra’s sense of wrong over 
the lack of support given by non-Maharash- 
trians to the 1922 Mulshi Satyagraha: “Mah- 
arashtra realised, more vividly than ever before, 
that, with all its devotion and sacrifice, it was 
and must be content to be, the Cinderella of 
the Gandhi movement. This feeling had a 
great deal to do with the subsequent history 
of the Congress movement in Maharashtra. 
...” It is hardly surprising to find that in very 
recent years Dr. Jayakar has been a vocal ad- 
vocate of the establishment of Maharashtra as 
a separate state with Bombay City as its capi- 
tal. 

This volume is not smooth reading. It is in 
effect an annotated political diary interspersed 
generously with letters and telegrams received 
and sent, newspaper extracts, organizational 
resolutions and motions, lengthy quotations 
from his and other persons’ speeches, and co- 
pious entries from his assiduously maintained 
journal. This variety of raw material—much 
of it hitherto unpublished—is strung together 
in chronological order into eight chapters, three 
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of which are well over one hundred pages 
each. The chronological approach dominates 
the book and each chapter treats, in a rambling 
and inadequately organized manner, of many 
different topics, the majority of them po- 
litical, 

Readers will not find in this book any hint 
of the elegance and flowing style of the more 
familiar Indian autobiographers, Gandhi and 
Jawaharlal Nehru. However, Jayakar is inter- 
esting and at his best when reminiscing. He 
gives us pleasing pen-sketches of Congress 
stalwarts such as a C. R. Das, Motilal Nehru, 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, and Gandhi. Despite 
the author’s unfortunate success in eliminating 
most of his emotions from his Story, we do 
get glimpses of Jayakar the non-political hu- 
man being who on occasion is thoroughly 
fascinated by such things as Motilal Nehru’s 
famous aristocratic arrogance, impeccable 
Western attire, and penchant for high living, 
as well as by Malaviya’s contrasting (yet sim- 
ilarly aristocratic) ultra-orthodox preferences 
for simplicity in personal habits, clothes, and 
food. And too, we are allowed a passing glance 
at the disdain and distrust in which Jayakar 
held the fiery and unpredictable Vitthalbhai 
Patel. 

We may look forward to more of Dr. Jaya- 
kar’s Story. It will be enlightening to follow 
him from his early attraction to Gandhi's 
movement through his developing disenchant- 
ment and impatience with non-violence and 
non-cooperation, from his period of sympathy 
for eminent Hindu Mahasabha leaders such 
as V. D. Savarkar and B. S. Moonje to his 
final political emergence as a leader of the Lib- 
eral Federation and a close associate of the fa- 
mous mediator, Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

The reliability of Jayakar’s narrative derives 
from the author’s personal association with 
the men he describes and the events he de- 
tails; its objectivity and fairness reflect Jaya- 
kar’s legal training and the judicial talents that 
led in 1937 to his appointment as a Justice of 
the Federal Court of British India. This work 
not only introduces us to an eminent and versa- 
tile Indian who has not been well known in 
the West, but it also contributes to our under- 
standing of the differential regional reaction to 
the Gandhian era of the independence move- 
ment by describing for us Maharashtra’s initial 
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response and by hinting at undercurrents of 
skepticism about non-violence, a skepticism 
that was to become characteristic of that 
region. 

Jayakar’s book provides, all in all, a valuable 
assessment of outstanding men and significant 
events in the Indian nationalist movement un- 
til 1922. 


Mavrern L, P. Patrerson 
University of Chicago 


Party Politics in India. By Myron Werner. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1957. 319. $5.00. 

Recent events in Asia have cast a shadow 
over the future of democracy in non-Western 
societies. They have also added a note of ur- 
gency to the prospects for parliamentary gov- 
ernment in India, the major barrier to the 
sweep of authoritarianism, either of the Left 
or Right, in the Asian rimland. 

There are many ingredients in a successful 
formula for political democracy. One of them 
is certainly a party system in which the players 
are devoted to the spirit as well as the letter of 
the constitution and abide by the rules laid 
down for periodic tests at the polls, orderly 
change in administration of public affairs, the 
rights of opposition groups, and the like. The 
record thus far and the prospects for the emer- 
gence of a stable system in India are the cen- 
tral themes of this searching and provocative 
book. 

Those who seek an orthodox survey of the 
growth of Indian political parties and an anal- 
ysis of their structure will have to go elsewhere, 
though they will find much information about 
certain parties here. Indeed, the bulk of this 
book (nine of twelve chapters) takes the form 
of case studies on the sources of unity and dis- 
unity, merger and factionalism in various op- 
position parties: the P.S.P. and the defunct 
K.M.P.P. on the moderate constitutional Left; 
Marxist splinter groups; and the Hindu com- 
munalist parties, the Jan Sangh and Hindu 
Mahasabha. These studies are preceded by a 
brief commentary on the importance of po- 
litics in Indian society and on the special 
character of the development of Indian parties 
—their telescoped growth, their struggle against 
foreign, not indigenous rulers, and their poly- 
glot social composition. The studies are fol- 
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lowed by an examination of the factors which 
gave rise to a large number of parties and an 
essay on the prospects for stable government. 

One can do no more in a brief review than 
state Professor Weiner’s principal hypotheses 
and conclusions. The facts of multiplicity and 
constant fragmentation of parties cannot be 
explained by one factor. The electoral system, 
with the simple majority, single-member con- 
stituency, normally tends towards a two-party 
pattern. Moreover, the quest for power at the 
polls would normally create inducements to 
alliances among opposition groups. In India, 
however, these tendencies have been offset by 
powerful disintegrating pulls. Among the most 
important noted by the author are the follow- 
ing: the absence of agreement among opposi- 
tion parties except the common desire to de- 
feat the Congress; the remoteness of power, 
that is to say, the lack of inducements to com- 
promise programmes and ideologies when there 
is little likelihood of attaining power in the 
short run; the tradition of doctrinaire, dog- 
matic, and ideologically oriented policies, rather 
than issue-oriented policies, a bias which tends 
towards constant splits; the “revolutionary” ap- 
proach of certain groups who do not look for 
power within the constitutional framework 
and who are therefore rigid in their outlook; 
and the reluctance of the rank and file to 
merge with other groups or, more broadly, the 
persistent force of factionalism. This, indeed, 
is the most potent cause of fragmentation and 
instability of Indian parties. 

The faction performs functions other than 
the purely political, Among those recruited 
into political parties, a large number are young 
people who have cast off the traditional bases 
of social cohesion. The joint family, the caste, 
and the village no longer provide status, se- 
curity, and standards of behaviour. Urban life 
and education lead to a break with these moor- 
ings and a search for new institutional attach- 
ments which can create a substitute sense of 
belonging. These psychological needs are pro- 
vided by the political party. But the party is 
too amorphous and too large; this type of per- 
son must join a faction and identify himself 
with a leader, a code of ethics, and goals 
which can create a sense of fulfilment. This 
process may lead to greater security for 
the dislocated individual, but the community 
at large suffers from the proliferation of fac- 
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tions and parties with consequent political in- 
stability. If one adds to factionalism the evils 
of communalism and caste-ism, the effect is to 
reduce flexibility, tolerance, and open-minded- 
ness to alternative viewpoints, the conditions 
of a flourishing democracy. Even among like- 
minded parties there are obstacles to com- 
munication and therefore merger, namely, 
language, caste, and regional distinctions. 

The prospects are moderately optimistic, in 
the author’s view. Major elements of instability 
are the persistence of certain vital problems in 
Indian politics, such as national unity, cultural 
integration, and economic development; the 
presence of important parties which do not ac- 
cept the democratic system; the lack of suffi- 
cient respect for the sanctity of law; and the 
special problem of uprooted educated youth in 
the cities. Balancing these factors are the strong 
unitary features of the Indian Constitution, 
notably the wide-ranging emergency powers; 
one of the most efficient administrative services 
in Asia; and the strength of the governing 
party, a party which is devoted to democratic 
processes. 

The author contends that a two-party sys- 
tem is not essential for a healthy democracy; 
rather, that agreement on basic values and ac- 
ceptance by the major parties of the democratic 
character of the state are necessary and suf- 
ficient. The problem, therefore, is to strengthen 
constitutionally oriented parties like the Con- 
gress and the P.S.P. and to weaken the “revo- 
lutionary” parties of the Right and Left. 
Whether or not one agrees fully with Profes- 
sor Weiner’s analysis of the Indian party sys- 
tem and his prescriptions for the future, one 
can commend this book as a major contribu- 
tion to the understanding of Indian politics. 


MicnHaet BrecHer 
McGill University 


Speeches and Documents on the Indian Con- 
stitution, 1921-47. Ed. Sir Mavrice 
Gwyer and A. Appaporar. London: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1957. 2 vols. Ixx, 
802. Biographical Note, Bibliography, In- 
dex. $11.95. 


The aim of the editors' is the compilation of 


1Sir Maurice Gwyer was first Chief Justice of the 
Federal Court of India and subsequently Vice-Chancel- 
lor of Delhi University. He died in 1952. A. Appadorai 
is Director, Indian School of International Studies. 
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a “definitive collection of documents on the In- 
dian Constitution . . .” (p. v). The period 
covered opens just after the first British com- 
mitment to development of self-governing in- 
stitutions in India? had been embodied in the 
Government of India Act, 1919 (which came 
into operation on January 1, 1921). It ends 
with the partition of India, and the grant of 
dominion status, and independence to India 
and Pakistan. 

The “constitution” that is the subject of this 
collection requires some identification. It is 
not the present Constitution of the Republic 
of India, which came into force on January 26, 
1950. It is in part, but not entirely, the several 
enactments of the British Parliament laying 
down fundamental or “constitutional” law for 
British India—the Government of India Act, 
1919 and the Government of India Act, 1935. 
For the “constitution” of this period in its 
broadest sense included not only the several 
consecutive arrangements of government, but 
a contest both within and outside these forms 
—a contest about each next constitutional ar- 
rangement, its provenance as well as its provi- 
sions. 

The central theme is the transfer of political 
power from British to indigenous hands. For 
the editors, as for the Indian politicians “dur- 
ing the entire period covered by the documents, 
interest centered, not around administrative 
achievements or the manner in which the ma- 
chinery of government worked, but around 
the struggle of the Indian people as a whole 
to secure independence, and the internecine 
struggle among the various elements within 
the country to secure protection as to what 
each regarded as its legitimate interests” 
(p. xxviii). To record these distinct but en- 
twined constitutional and political develop- 
ments, the editors have arranged some 380 
items—statutes, orders, committee reports, 
party pronouncements, speeches and letters— 
in six sections, with the items arranged chron- 
ologically within each section. The first two 
deal with the period 1921-37: Section I with 
“The Working of Government” under the 
1919 Act; Section IT with political events cul- 
minating in the 1935 Act. In analogous fash- 
ion, 1937-47 is covered by Section III (“The 
Working of Government” under the 1935 


2 Announcement of 20 August 1917, quoted p. xxvii. 
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Act) and Section V (political events leading 
“Toward Independence”). Materials on the 
early phases of the movement “Toward Par- 
tition” (Part IV) and on the status and inte- 
gration of “The Indian States” (Part VI) are 
gathered separately. 

Mr. Appadorai has added a clear and com- 
petent forty-four page introduction. Brief bio- 
graphical notes on leading participants in the 
events recorded are included, along with a 
usefully detailed table of contents, a bibli- 
ography, and an index, the latter disappoint- 
ingly less detailed than it should be. 

Among the numerous works documenting 
different periods and aspects of India’s con- 
stitutional development, this collection fits in 
with surprisingly little overlap. The editors in- 
tended their volumes as a sequel to Professor 
Berriedale Keith’s collection covering the pe- 
riod to 1920.3 The only other extensive col- 
lections of documents covering the same period 
are the works of Mr. Banerjee. Though the 
latter are sometimes more exhaustive in cov- 
erage, they suffer by comparison with the 
present volumes from their strictly chronologi- 
cal organization and lack of indexing, as well 
as from failure to include sufficient Muslim 
materials. 

This is a scholarly and usable collection. 
Though specialists may require more exhaus- 
tive coverage of a particular issue or event 
than the editors provide, these volumes fur- 
nish a core of source material which should 
prove valuable to the student of Indian con- 
stitutional history and to the student of India’s 
present Constitution and the problems arising 
under it. 

Marc GALANTER 
Stanford University 


Industrial Change in India: Industrial Growth, 
Capital Requirements, and Technological 
Change, 1937-1955. By Georce Rosen. 
Center for International Studies, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. Glencoe, 
Illinois: The Free Press, 1958. 243. Ap- 
pendices, Reference Notes. $5.00. 


8 A. Berriedale Keith, Speeches and Documents on 
Indian Policy (Oxford, 1922). 

*A. C. Banerjee, Indian Constitutional Documents, 
III (covering 1917-39) (Calcutta, 1948-49); The Mak- 
ing of the Indian Constitution (1939-47) (Calcutta, 
1948); The Constituent Assembly (Feb. 1946—Feb. 
1947) (Calcutta, 1947). 
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In this modest but thorough quantitative 
study of capital, output, and labor in five In- 
dian industries, the author has made a valu- 
able contribution to the study of the Indian 
economy and of developing areas in general. 
The major objective has been to compute av- 
erage and marginal capital-output ratios, and 
capital-labor ratios, from 1937 to 1954 for the 
Indian cement, paper, sugar, cotton textile, and 
iron and steel industries, and to draw conclu- 
sions from these computations for the eco- 
nomic development of India. Following this 
difficult process is at no time burdensome to 
the reader, who leaves the book with a height- 
ened insight into many problems of develop- 
ment, as well as into the problems of working 
with the data in this type of analysis. 

Given the treatment determined upon and 
the brevity of the resulting book, it would 
not be proper to suggest that it falls short of 
a complete treatise on methodology. While 
Rosen outlines the difficulties to be expected 
in this sort of an exploration—and the con- 
cepts studied are difficult of evaluation even 
in the more highly developed economies—and 
sketches the methods which were used to deal 
with them, the technician will not find a com- 
plete guide to reproducing the experiment. 
The general reader for his part will be grate- 
ful for the omission rather than otherwise. 

As in many other fields, the industries 
chosen for study are those with the most 
readily accessible data and the lowest incidence 
of complications. In any study of capital re- 
quirements and capital-labor ratios the more 
modern industries, with their wide variety of 
product-mix and process-mix, present almost 
insuperable problems. In India, where such 
industries have only a recent history, if any, 
and are represented by very scattered ex- 
amples, to choose otherwise would have been 
impossible. And as the author indicates, the 
five industries here considered not only account 
for a major part of present employment in In- 
dian industry, but also promise to undergo 
substantial expansion. The relative expansion, 
however, will certainly be greater in some of 
the more “technical” industries which offer 
more serious problems not only in analysis but 
also in the course of economic growth, and 
the reader should bear this in mind in making 
any broad generalizations. 

There are many conclusions of interest both 
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implicit and explicitly stated in the work. Per- 
haps the happiest is the fact that such a study 
can be undertaken successfully with a limited 
effort, and the unhappiest that more are not 
now on file in the central planning offices of 
developing areas. The lack of such studies has 
indeed, in the case of India, led to a possible 
underestimation of planned capital require- 
ments, which will surely have to be corrected 
as further experience is gained. In specific 
terms, Rosen has well documented the case 
that Indian capital-output ratios are compara- 
ble with those in the advanced countries, and 
are higher at the margin than on the average, 
especially in cement, paper, and steel produc- 
tion, while the capital-labor ratios are still 
substantially below those of the United King- 
dom. The first of these conclusions may be 
taken to indicate that at least under present 
knowledge, India does not have wide latitude 
in the selection of technical processes, and 
that it has adequately mastered the processes 
which are available in these industries. The 
capital-labor ratios (although partly distorted 
by the type of integration in paper and per- 
haps sugar) indicate that except for the iron 
and steel industry, India has not been able to 
achieve a level of labor efficiency which is 
comparable with either England or Japan. A 
change in this direction appears to be slowly 
taking place, under the very real pressure 
which labor costs exert even in India for the 
further rationalization of manufacturing pro- 
cesses. 

Some of Rosen’s related analysis and investi- 
gation is of equal interest to the main line of 
discussion. His study of the organization of 
small industry in Bombay in relation to larger 
industry through sub-contracting is perhaps 
too tentative, but correctly indicates a major 
avenue of future research which will require 
the analysis of inore complex industries. His 
analysis of technical change in the textile 
industry throws considerable light on the im- 
portance of labor costs and the possibilities for 
capital formation out of retained earnings 
within a specific industry. In his many ex- 
cellent sections linking the subjects under 
consideration with the Indian development 
problem as a whole, the tentative exploration 
of the capital market offers considerable in- 
terest and promise for further important re- 
search, and his conclusions as to the internal 
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expansive capacity of some of these industries 
provide a basis for an optimistic evaluation 
of India’s future industrial growth. 

Rosen estimates that over the period of the 
current Five-Year Plan, industrial employment 
in general can be expanded by about 12°%/ per 
year, with the majority of the capital invest- 
ment coming from retained earnings. Since 
the total labor force is growing at less than 3% 
per year, the annual gain of the share of manu- 
facturing in all employment in India should 
be in excess of 9°% per year. I calculate that 
at this rate, industrial employment could rise 
from less than 4° to more than 30° of all 
employment in less than one generation, or 
about 25 years. Even at present low levels of 
industrial labor productivity by comparison 
with the West, such a change in the sectoral 
composition of the Indian labor force would 
bring about an economic revolution of un- 
precedented magnitude. It may seem unlikely 
that such a sustained development will prove 
possible, but this will depend upon many other 
factors, some of which are touched on briefly 
in Rosen’s work. It is to be expected that a fur- 
ther exploration of these issues, both in theory 
and in practice, will require many additional 
studies like this one. 

Britton Harris 
University of Pennsylvania 


Caste and the Economic Frontier: A Village 
in Highland Orissa. By F. G. Bartey. New 
York: The Humanities Press, 1957. xvi, 
292. $6.50. 


What happens when a peasant village is ab- 
sorbed into a modern political system and into 
the world economy? Dr. Bailey’s general pre- 
dictions are clear: large families oriented to the 
external market will tend to divide; land hold- 
ings supplemented by commercial income will 
thrive while others fail; traders will rise in 
wealth and power while old landowners de- 
cline; the traditional local division of labor 
will disintegrate; some local powers will be 
surrendered to the state. 

These processes are exemplified in an un- 
usual locale, a market outpost of Oriya-speak- 
ing immigrants living amidst Kond aborigi- 
nals. The Brahmans of Bisipara eat meat, all 
castes are suspected of drinking, and all once 
enthusiastically joined the aboriginals in hu- 
man sacrifices. Dr. Bailey artfully cuts his way 
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through this potential jungle of peculiarities by 
insistence upon the general issues which are 
at stake. If he had chosen some other Indian 
village—perhaps one of those many villages 
where commerce and state policy have served 
to favor large families and strengthened the 
position of high-caste landowners—he might 
have reported different specific trends. But his 
theoretically skilled analysis of even this non- 
standard microcosm prepares us well for un- 
derstanding how quite different trends could 
emerge elsewhere. 

The analysis makes much use of a series of 
simple models, most of them variants on the 
theme of economic man. Factual complexity 
constantly outruns these models, while gener- 
alizations deduced from them constantly out- 
run available fact. The present distribution of 
land, for example, cannot conceivably be ex- 
plained simply by the formula of inheritance 
plus trade which is offered: many additional 
determinants must be and are taken into ac- 
count by the author. A danger of such formal 
simplicity is that complications may be forced 
to enter by the back door. Thus the model of a 
villager who derives his income wholly from 
agriculture is surreptitiously complicated by 
considering how social ceremonies may some- 
times become for him “contingent” causes of 
ruinous expenditure; the model, if it is to be 
kept simple, cannot admit discussion of the 
fact that the same sorts of social ceremonies 
often serve an agriculturist as important sources 
of income. Nevertheless, Dr. Bailey’s small 
models do succeed in generating a very large 
number of useful hypotheses for whose ulti- 
mate factual proof both fuller data and more 
elaborate statistical analysis would seem to be 
required. 

Dr. Bailey breaks new ground both by his 
formal analyses and by his penetrating de- 
scriptions. There are lucid accounts of inter- 
caste services, attitudes affecting the land mar- 
ket, reasons for investment in jewelry, the 
prevalence of economic mobility in what might 
otherwise be supposed to be a “static” economy, 
and the role of political and economic factors 
in the rise and fall of castes. One may still find 
evidence in the book to support disagreement 
with the author’s apparent denial of individual 
social mobility in a caste society, or with his 
admission of the term “sanskritization” to de- 
scribe, for example, a Distiller caste’s insistence 
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that they be given their mutton on the hoof. 
One may also suspect that the alleged absence 
of the joint family from Bisipara and the re- 
port of a very small average family size (3.9 
persons) are due as much to definitions as to 
the effects of trade. However, these are small 
queries among large and convincing observa- 
tions. 

What the author does not write suggests a 
slight modification of the book’s central anti- 
thesis. For immediate purposes of theoretical 
contrast Dr. Bailey places emphasis upon the 
former self-sufficiency of the village. Yet Bisi- 
para is thought to have paid a specific form of 
tribute for centuries to one or another greater 
state through recognized agents whose identity 
and powers are shown to have had decisive 
significance for local social and economic struc- 
ture. Local rules of inheritance suggest the in- 
fluence of the Dayabhag legal code; local land 
tenure arrangements agree with a ryotwari 
policy of the state; the power of urban courts 
is implied. Although one finds no discussion 
of how such external forces may have acted 
anciently upon the village, one recognizes also 
that the dominant Oriya peasantry of Bisipara, 
for all its insularity of residence, must have 
been linked always with civilized states and 
distant markets. The great transformations 
with which Dr. Bailey deals may therefore be 
understood less as a shift from a local to a 
newly supralocal economic and political sys- 
tem than from one system of already wide tra- 
ditional relations to another system not merely 
wider but also unbalanced by the mechanisms 
of money, industry, and the ballot box. 

McKm Marriott 
University of Chicago 


Pilot Project, India. The Story of Rural De- 
velopment at Etawah, Uttar Pradesh. By 
Avsert Mayer and Associates, in collabo- 
ration with McKim Marriott and Ricr- 
arp L. Park. Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1958. xvii, 367. $5.50. 


India’s community development program is 
by now an important and accepted part of the 
Asian scene. We are continually being told how 
vital it is for the program to succeed, not only 
in terms of the social and economic benefits 
given by the various projects, but also because 
these provide examples of democratic pro- 
cedure in which the people themselves define 
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their needs and partly meet them with volun- 
tary work, Yet it is only six years since the first 
projects were started in October 1952. How 
were these initially conceived, and on what 
basis of experience and theory was their form 
and operation modelled? 

Rural development had had a considerable 
pre-war history in India, and the new projects 
were to some extent built on this earlier ex- 
perience of officials, Gandhians, and mission- 
aries. But a much closer connection was with 
pilot projects inaugurated by the Uttar Pradesh 
government in 1948. Many features of the later 
nation-wide program were developed in these 
pilot projects, of which this book is a history. 
Its senior author was the Adviser on Planning 
and Development to the Uttar Pradesh gov- 
ernment, and the story is told largely through 
his letters and memoranda, though some writ- 
ings of other Indian and American officials 
are included. 

We are first apprised of the background to 
the basic decision to view a development pro- 
gram as a network of related activities, super- 
vised by a single staff instead of by officials 
from many separate departments. Then follow 
the reasons for the choice of a particular 
“block” of villages in Etawah district, and the 
sequence of projects to be introduced. We are 
shown the structure of the administration, and 
relations between personnel are discussed, as 
well as those with officials outside the develop- 
ment sphere. Here, emphasis is placed on the 
need for a flexibility of approach which gives 
every person a chance to use his initiative, and 
which prevents the formation of too rigid a 
hierarchy. Relations with the villagers are also 
designed to stimulate positive reactions which 
will lead to their initiating projects, rather than 
to impose targets for them to achieve. The fol- 
lowing chapter sets out the actual accomplish- 
ments of the pilot project. Last, this theme of 
flexibility, informality, and personal involve- 
ment is carried into the concluding chapters, 
where the need for research into the progress 
of the projects and into future problems is 
stressed, and where the difficulties connected 
with what Mayer is afraid has been an over- 
hasty expansion of development projects at the 
national level are discussed. 

Thus, the book shows the scope of the pilot 
project over the period 1948-55, analyses the 
mechanism by which it was operated, and gives 
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a picture of the values held by those who di- 
rected it. The book has been most skillfully 
compiled by the three authors, who have woven 
scores of excerpts from eighty-seven documents 
into a smooth account. 

Not only will the specialist find this book 
invaluable; because there is only rarely the at- 
mosphere of a primer of development methods, 
the general reader will also be able to take 
most of the details in his stride and will find 
much to interest him. Take, for example, the 
chapter on the results of the project. As far as 
possible bald figures are set against the pro- 
ject’s aims (thus, we are not only told how 
many smokeless stoves were constructed, but 
how many were still in operation two years 
afterwards); there is a most interesting analysis 
of the qualities of a desirable rural industry, 
with brick-making given as an example of an 
activity providing maximum labour investment 
with minimal capital outlay; and the contrast 
can be seen between the successes of the ma- 
terial projects, and the relative failure to initiate 
social change (e.g., in building up co-opera- 
tives). 

This is, it is true, only a history of the 
Etawah project, and the authors must have 
deliberately decided to limit their field. But a 
case might be made for including some com- 
parative material, too. In what ways did Etawah 
influence the national development plan? We 
are occasionally told of a technique which was 
later adopted, and those who know the broad 
picture will see how the role of the Village 
Level Worker was worked out in Etawah, be- 
fore forming one of the most distinctive fea- 
tures of India’s development administration. 
Again, the relation of the development staff 
to the rest of officialdom—in particular to the 
District Magistrate—has been discussed else- 
where, and Etawah’s problems could have been 
referred to this later experience. Such an em- 
phasis would have altered the scope of the 
book, of course, and a final assessment of 
Etawah may not yet be appropriate. At pres- 
ent, the relation of pilot project to wider plan 
can only be inferred from reading the official 
evaluation reports, and Professor Dube’s In- 
dia’s Changing Villages. 

It is also left to a later work to assess Mayer’s 
influence on the pilot project. Though the docu- 
ments show that he and the people he advised 
formed a close team, one may legitimately ask 
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to what extent the success at Etawah was due 
to Mayer’s leadership and inspiration. The de- 
gree to which this formed an important ele- 
ment in the situation is relevant in evaluating 
the significance of Etawah for other projects. 
Etawah showed the way; but to what extent 
did the history of Etawah repeat itself without 
this exceptional aid? 

Though this question is modestly left un- 
answered, the book is very much Mayer’s per- 
sonal testament. Throughout we are strongly 
aware of his presence through his vivid and 
frequently ebullient style (in the use of such 
phrases as “self-propelling initiative”). And 
we see him exhorting, analysing, discussing— 
at times elated, at others downcast, at yet others 
sentimental. His identification with Etawah 
invigorates this book and adds to its worth as 
a document of interest to all who wish to un- 
derstand contemporary India. 

Aprian C. Mayer 
School of Oriental and African Studies, 
University of London 


Social Policy and Social Change in Western 
India, 1817-1830. By Kennetu Batt- 
HATCHET. London Oriental Series, Vol- 
ume 5. London: Oxford University Press, 
1957. 325. Appendix, Bibliography, Index, 
Map. $7.20. 

At the dawn of the nineteenth century 
Maratha power in India was second only to 
that of the John Company. Two decades later 
the transfer of power from the heirs of Shivaji’s 
empire to the servants of the British East In- 
dia Company was effected, and a new era in 
Indian history, of consolidation under one 
foreign rule, had begun. The story of the tech- 
nique of this crucial transition is told for the 
first time in carefully documented detail in this 
book. For the student of recent Indian history, 
and for all who are concerned with the ques- 
tion of how a small minority of foreign rulers 
effectively maintained their control over a vast 
alien population, this excellent monograph will 
prove most rewarding reading. 

Though the extension of British sovereignty 
over so vigorous and powerful a people as the 
Marathas was in the first instance primarily 
military, Dr. Ballhatchet does not direct his 
investigation to the strategy and tactics of the 
battlefield, but rather to the more subtle and 
enduring problems of the consolidation and 
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administration of the conquered territories 
and peoples in the wake of war. Choosing the 
broad canvas of social history the author paints 
a comprehensive picture of the administrative, 
economic, judicial, educational, and religious 
problems confronting the British, and the ways 
in which they resolved them. The leading 
architect and director of the “system” em- 
ployed was Mountstuart Elphinstone, and as 
such he receives Dr. Ballhatchet’s most careful 
attention, the dynamics of social change being 
viewed in the light of responses to the social 
policy he prescribed. The book is divided 
chronologically into three parts, the first of 
which deals with Elphinstone’s settlement of 
the Maharashtrian Deccan during his brief ten- 
ure as British Commissioner there (1817-19); 
the second covering his expanded influence 
over all of the Bombay Presidency as Gover- 
nor (1819-27); while the final section con- 
siders the fate of Elphinstone’s policy during 
the Governorship of his successor, Sir John 
Malcolm (1827-30). This last section is merely 
a brief “epilogue,” and in his Preface the au- 
thor promises “a fuller study” of Malcolm in 
a separate book. 

Though familiar with Benthamite Utilitar- 
ianism, Elphinstone was, as Ballhatchet ex- 
plains, a confirmed aristocrat rather than an 
egalitarian reformer, and in all matters an ad- 
ministrative realist. Unlike Cornwallis, he had 
matured in the environment of India and had 
made the most of his opportunity to acquire 
firsthand a profound knowledge of Indian 
history and culture. Drawing upon this knowl- 
edge when given a free hand to settle the newly 
conquered Deccan, Elphinstone took pains to 
avoid as far as possible any infraction of the 
time-honored customs and traditions of the 
people; to win as allies, or at least neutralize 
by sufficient rewards, the powerful Maratha 
landed aristocracy; and to re-establish as “a 
counterpoise to the remaining influence of the 
former Brahmin Government” (p. 16) the 
non-Brahmin Raja of Satara, lineal descendant 
of Shivaji. The last of the Chitpavan Peshwas 
of Poona, Baji Rao II, was pensioned off and 
exiled to Bithur with his household and 
staunchest adherents, but the dakshina he had 
paid to learned Brahmins was continued by 
the British, though in total diminished. In 
brief, Elphinstone’s diplomatic policy was as 
Ballhatchet puts it “to avoid all unnecessary 
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changes in either the men or the measures of 
the former government” (p. 29). Indeed, at 
one point, Sir Thomas Munro, who “did much 
to shape Elphinstone’s views” (p. 32), had 
“seriously suggested” that ‘‘the Company 
should itself adopt the title of Peshwa” (p. 66). 
Though this was never done, its serious sug- 
gestion highlights the essential character of 
British rule in India at the time. 

The Deccan “system,” directed by men 
rather than regulations, which lasted till Wil- 
liam Chaplin, Elphinstone’s successor as Com- 
missioner, left India in 1826, differed primar- 
ily from the Maratha rule it replaced in the 
nationality of those few individuals at the very 
top, and in their ability to maintain the peace. 
Elphinstone was careful to exclude the leaven 
of missionary ideas from his domain, and for 
the sake of expediency even ignored the prac- 
tice of sati in deference to “the opinions and 
prejudices of the vulgar” (p. 280). Change 
nonetheless was inevitable considering the in- 
herent differences in the ethics which gov- 
erned the two civilizations here united, and this 
book charts its earliest course. 

Unfortunately, Ballhatchet’s study is based 
solely on English sources, and though he has 
utilized these exhaustively they rarely illumi- 
nate the thoughts of those brought under the 
new raj. Let us hope that someday the Marathi 
material collected by the Bharat Itihas Samsho- 
dak Mandal and similar institutions in Poona 
may be subjected to as painstaking an analysis 
for this period, thereby helping to add another 
dimension to our understanding of so import- 
ant a transitional phase in recent Indian his- 
tory. 

StanLeyY WoLpeERT 
University of California, Los Angeles 


The Hoysalas. A Medieval Indian Royal Fam- 
ily. By J. Duncan M. Derrerr. Madras: 
Oxford University Press, 1957. xx, 257. 
$3.15. 

The Hoysalas were one of the most import- 
ant ruling dynasties that played a notable part 
in the history of the Deccan and South India 
during the medieval period. No comprehensive 
account of them has previously been published 
except the Hoysalavamsa by Coelho (1952). 
The present well written monograph, dealing 
with the political fortunes and administrative 
organisation of the Hoysalas, is a model of a 
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dynastic history, scholarly, comprehensive, and 
lucid. He has made the best use of all the avail- 
able epigraphical and literary material in Kan- 
nada and other sources bearing on the subject, 
as also the personal knowledge of the geography 
of the Hoysala country which he gained in the 
course of his tour in the area in 1952. 

He sketches the rise of the Hoysalas with 
special reference to the geographical and po- 
litical environment, and says that the line was 
selfmade. The Hoysalas were originally suc- 
cessful brigand-chiefs who gained feudatory 
status under the Western Calukyas. It was 
Vira Ballala II (1173-1220) who achieved an 
imperial status for the Hoysala Kingdom. Dur- 
ing the closing years of his eventful reign, he 
turned his face towards the Tamil country 
where, according to Dr. Derrett, “neither nat- 
ural force nor reasonable ambition called him”; 
and that led to what he calls the “distressing 
incubus of a historical aberration” in the po- 
litical fortunes of the Hoysalas from the days 
of Narashima II (p. 105). His control of even 
his ancestral dominions appears to have begun 
to deteriorate. 

Somefvara’s reign was probably the most 
tragic period in Hoysala history. He had to 
partition his empire between his sons Nara- 
simha and Ramanatha, the latter of whom 
ruled from Kannanur (near Trichinopoly). 
He was virtually a “tenant” of Jatavarman 
Sundara Pandya I. This period was followed by 
one of civil war between the two Hoysala 
brothers, which weakened the kingdom consid- 
erably at the accession of Vira Ballala III (1292- 
1343). Though the Hoysala kingdom was re- 
united in the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury under the vigorous Vira Ballala, the effects 
of his commitments in the Tamil country and 
the invasions of the Muslims were too much 
for him. While dealing with his activities in 
the Tamil country between 1315 and 1318, the 
author says that Ballala III attached himself to 
Sundara Pandya and the Kakatiyas against Vira 
Pandya and Tiruvadi Kulasékhara, though 
it is on record that Pratapa Rudra Kakatiya de- 
feated the “Five Pandyas,” among whom Sun- 
dara Pandya also must have been one (p. 157). 
On the question of the origin of Vijayanagar 
he accepts the theory of its Telugu origin and 
says that it is “fully supported by a further ex- 
amination of the Persian sources” (p. 167). 

Dr. Derrett devotes the last of the seven chap- 
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ters in the book to a consideration of the ad- 
ministrative system under the Hoysalas, but 
does not attempt an account of the social and 
economic conditions for the reason that “they 
deserve separate treatment.” He characterises 
the system of government as “tyranny modified 
by expediency, a peculiar kind of constitutional 
monarchy, attended by circumstances that 
would make a comparison between medieval 
India and Tudor England illuminating” (p. 
177), and postulates the view that the king 
“had the rajya (kingdom), as a joint-family 
asset, in which all male members of the un- 
divided family took a right by birth” (p. 178). 
He thinks that this is proved by the frequent 
disputed successions and civil wars that were 
characteristic of Hoysala history and the title 
“forest fire to the dayadas” which some of the 
kings took. Though the right to rule remained 
with the royal family, it is to be doubted if the 
theory that the kingdom was considered a 
joint-family asset with all its legal implications 
can be proved. While describing the revenue 
system under the Hoysalas, the author dis- 
cusses the question of the ownership of the 
soil and says: “If anyone could be said to own 
the soil, it was the king in his capacity as 
manager of the royal joint family. He was the 
bhai buja, the one who embraced and sup- 
ported, in the eyes of the poet and sculptor, the 
Earth upon his arm. His were the lands and 
their income was his by right” (p. 193), and 
again, “whereas the tenants had wide powers 
of enjoyment and disposition the famous asta- 
bhogatejas-svamya, the ultimate owner was the 
sovereign for the time being” (p. 235). The 
question has been examined many a time by 
other juristic scholars, but their views are dif- 
ferent. 

In a book of this kind documentary refer- 
ences to statements made or conclusions reached 
may not be superfluous. In fact, in the present 
state of Indian historical research such docu- 
mentation cannot be dispensed with completely. 
The author realises its value and need, but 
contents himself with giving a few notes “on 
more outstanding difficulties or matters of in- 
terest.” The notes are really very valuable. His 
statement that Dora or Dhora in Dorasamudra 
represents Dhruva and not Dvara (p. 221) is 
supported by epigraphy and literature, includ- 
ing the Mackenzie manuscripts. The note on 
Visnuvardhana and Raminuja is convincing. 
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Dr. Derrett’s book is indispensable to stu- 
dents of South Indian history. 
T. V. MAHALINGAM 
University of Madras 


The Indian Village Community. By B. H. 
Bapen-Powett. New Haven: Human Re- 
lations Area Files, 1958. xvi, 456. $3.95. 


This is not a new sociological monograph, 
but an unfashionable old treatise on the his- 
tory of land tenure in rural India and Pakistan. 
Originally published in 1896, the book retains 
a usefulness quite incidental to its author’s 
main intention. Baden-Powell aims to dis- 
credit the then influential theory that rights in 
land were originally collective. He conducts an 
exhaustive survey of the official literature on 
regional and ethnic variants of tenure, noting 
that “severalty” tenure appears ancient, south- 
ern, and aboriginal, while “joint” tenure ap- 
pears to have evolved recurrently by genealogi- 
cal divisions among conquerors. Using this 
evidence along with some findings of Indolo- 
gists, he essays further to reconstruct the history 
of Indian land tenure. He argues that rights in 
agricultural land must ultimately have begun 
with the individual who cleared away the trees. 

Today the argument and method of Baden- 
Powell’s book seem of lessened interest both 
for historical and for contemporary studies 
of South Asia. The historical issue joined by 
him continues as a subject of scholarly re- 
search and debate, but with evidence so greatly 
expanded that Baden-Powell’s name is rarely 
mentioned except as a target for Marxist abuse. 
Similarly, understanding of contemporary vil- 
lage life may seem at first glance unlikely to 
gain much from so narrow a focus on the jural 
distribution of land rights. Baden-Powell’s dis- 
cussions of land inheritance patterns, for ex- 
ample, are unenlightened by any knowledge of 
the varied kinship systems which are involved. 
Moreover, the rules whose effects he describes 
have been abrogated in many areas by land re- 
form legislation. 

The book nevertheless remains of value for 
its substance. Local patterns of land distribu- 
tion reflect or determine many of the most basic 
categories of village social, political, and eco- 
nomic organization. Baden-Powell records these 
patterns for all to see as they grew into the 
hard, legal structure of the British Indian reve- 
nue administration. Always sensitive to state 
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policy, these land patterns and their histories as 
collected here constitute an effective refutation 
of the common assumption that village and 
state in India can be conceived as separable so- 
cial systems. Even where older rules have been 
erased by consolidation of holdings or abolition 
of landlordism, their effects can often help to 
explain such persisting features as the arrange- 
ment of dwellings, factional loyalties, or inter- 
caste relations. Baden-Powell can thus continue 
to serve contemporary scholars by reminding 
them of a great body of underlying legal fact 
and by whetting their appetities for his best 
sources—the indispensable but generally inac- 
cessible land revenue settlement reports of nine- 
teenth-century India. 
McKim Marriott 

University of Chicago 


New India’s Rivers. By Henry C. Harr. Cal- 
cutta: Orient Longmans, 1956. Distributed 
in the U. S. by Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions. xic, 301. $4.50. 


India’s rivers, in the few years since the 
country’s independence, have seen major works 
of planned development. In size and intricacy 
the great multi-purpose projects created in the 
river valleys of the Damodar, Mahanadi, and 
Tungabhadra, among others, rank high in any 
list of post-war constructive undertakings. Pro- 
fessor Henry C. Hart of the University of 
Wisconsin, a former member of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority staff and author of a major 
study of planning and development in the Mis- 
souri river valley in the United States, has now 
appraised the giant Indian river projects. Pro- 
fessor Hart’s narrative extends to the history, 
the scope, public impact, and over-all strategy 
of the projects as well as the administrative 
techniques they employ. This is a skilled assess- 
ment, technical yet readable, by a well-qualified 
student. The book is exceptionally rich in bib- 
liography and is well illustrated by project 
maps, photographs, and graphic end-papers. 

Merritt R. Goopai 
Claremont Graduate School 


Dattatreya, The Way and the Goal. By His 
Highness Sri Jaya CHAMARAJENDRA WapI- 
yar Banapur, Maharaja of Mysore. Lon- 
don: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1957. 
Distributed in U. S. by Macmillan. xv, 285. 
Index. $4.75. 
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The worship of Dattatreya became popular 
in South India in post-Vedic times. We first 
meet with accounts of Dattatreya in the 
Puranas, where he is sometimes regarded as an 
avatar of Visnu, a lover of wine and women, 
sometimes as a form of Siva, and finally as God 
universal, of whom Brahma, Visnu, and Siva 
are merely aspects as differentiated by man. In 
post-Samkaran times (after A.D. 800) at a date 
difficult to determine precisely, a number of 
religious texts embodying a Vedantic doctrine 
of non-duality (advaita) came to be ascribed 
to Dattatreya,! and a particular succession of 
Vedantic teachers (Sripada-vallabha, Narasimha 
Sarasvati, etc.) came to teach in Dattatreya’s 
name. 

The work under review is written by the 
present king of Mysore, who continues an in- 
terest and learnedness in Hindu scriptures 
which has characterized his family for many 
generations. In Dattatreya he is not concerned 
with the history or origin of the Dattatreya 
cult. He seeks rather to give the reader an un- 
derstanding of Vedanta philosophy as it has 
been taught in Dattatreya’s name. His reason 
for so doing is that His Highness believes this 
philosophy to be true, and considers that his 
own vision of truth is due to its teachings. 

The centre of the author’s exposition is 
formed by the Avadhiita-Gita, here given in 
romanized text and English translation and ac- 
companied by useful parallels from Upani- 
shadic literature. The J/ivanmukta-Gita, a much 
shorter poem, is presented in similar fashion. 
As preface and epilogue to these works the 
author has added several chapters of interpre- 
tation and evaluation. 

The Avadhiita-Gita deserves comment, as it 
is little known in the West.? It is a poem of 


1 His Highness’s arguments for an early date (1200 
B.C.) of the Avadhita-Gitd (p. 246) do not persuade 
me. So far from being written in Vedic style, the poem 
so far as I can see contains not a single Vedic gram- 
matical form. On the other hand, it contains frequent 
and systematic use of end-line rhyme, which I do not 
believe is found in religious verse except sporadically 
before the time of Samkara. In keeping with this is the 
use of sahaja (II.11,30) as a technical term, which is 
certainly post-Samkaran. 

2 The paper jacket of the present edition suggests 
that this is the first translation. An earlier translation, 
however, by Hari Prasad Shastri appeared from Lon- 
don: Women’s Printing Society Ltd., 1934. The text 
was published by the Nirnayasagara Press, Bombay, 
1897. 
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unequal merit. The first two chapters, forming 
nearly one half of the whole, expound a num- 
ber of advaita dogmas in verses whose strength 
and beauty more than compensate for their 
occasional obscurity. That which is real is of 
an utterly different nature from that which is 
objectively cognized; the world is false as ob- 
ject but true as non-object; all is one, eternal, 
pure, and without action; this one is I. These 
dogmas and others are presented torqueously, 
to borrow a phrase from musicology, the same 
themes recurring in numerous variations with- 
out any ordered sequence or climax. The effect 
is nonetheless powerful. Chapters three and 
four are poorer fare from both an intellectual 
and literary point of view. The indescribability 
of the real is insisted on in an hypnotic series 
of paradoxes which remind one of the popular 
texts of Siinyavada. The remaining chapters are 
brief. Of them chapter eight, the last, shows an 
ugly side of Vedanta monasticism: its hatred 
of love and beauty. The chapter contains a 
diatribe against the sexual attraction of women 
that out-Jeromes Jerome. 

One may be thankful for a presentation of 
this remarkable work, and yet criticize several 
details of the presentation. The Sanskrit text 
deserves better editing than has here been 
given it. As it stands it contains solecisms (e.g., 
1.18, 26, 47, 48, etc.), misprints (e.g., I.22 
vipascitah for vipascinah, 42 sandhah for san- 
dehah, 46 eho for eko ’ham, etc.), hypermetric 
and hypometric verses, most of which must be 
due to false readings (I.19, 46, II.12, 40, etc.), 
and occasional passages which really make no 
sense whatever (e.g., 1.26). The translation too, 
even granted that the nature of the verses often 
allows of differing interpretations, could be 
improved in many instances. Thus, sadoditosi 
(I.11) cannot mean “In every circumstance it 
is you that is expounded” (as if from root vad). 
It means, rather, “Thou art constantly arisen” 
(from ud+) as opposed to sun, moon, etc., 
which arise intermittently and only in order to 
set. It is misleading to soften the word murkha 
(“fool”) to “one who seems obstinate (II.1).” 
Verse I.42b, which reads asamvedyam sva- 
samvedyam atmanam manyase katham, is trans- 
lated as “That which cannot be known and 
that which is self-evident is Self. How can you 
understand it?” To me the half-verse means 
simply “How can you suppose the Self to be 
uncognizable or self-cognizable?” In I.47 and 
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1.52 the translation is twisted in the same man- 
ner. Chapter three contains a long list of ex- 
pressions (vss. 9-12) intended to show that the 
Self transcends all empirical opposites. Thus, 
“I am the fire which consumes non-action and 
action, non-suffering and suffering, non-body 
and body, etc.” (miskarma-karma-dahano jva- 
lano bhavami nirduhkha-duhkha-dahano ... 
nirdeha-deha-dahano . . .) The printed transla- 
tion does violence both to Sanskrit grammar 
and to the intended sense by rendering as fol- 
lows: “Though inactive, I am the fire that 
consumes all action. Though sorrowless, I am 
the fire that consumes all sorrow, etc.” 

The above are objective criticisms. When it 
comes to His Highness’s evaluation of Dat- 
tatreya’s teaching I fear my reaction is subjec- 
tive. | am impressed throughout by the evalua- 
tor’s sincerity of belief, but disappointed in the 
intellectual result. At one point (p. 241) he 
juxtaposes the uncompromising acosmism of 
Dattatreya with the notions of Whitehead and 
Bergson. He speaks of Vedanta philosophy as 
following the same goal, though on a higher 
plane, as that of modern science.* But I do not 
find in the author’s words a satisfactory media- 
tion between the two sets of ideas. His attempt 
to harmonize the metaphysics of non-duality 
with duality (pp. 239-240) I find particularly 
confusing. Perhaps I am dull of apprehension. 
Certainly in his own life the author has been 
successful in mediating between the ideal and 
the practical, the philosophical and the worldly, 
and his success has been of benefit to many 
men. 

Dantet H. H. Incatts 
Harvard University 


A Comparative Study of the Kathinavastu. By 
Kun Cuanc. Indo-Iranian Monographs, 
Vol. I. ’s-Gravenhage: Mouton & Co., 
1957. Distributed in U. S. by Gregory 
Lounz. 120. Glossary. $4.50. 


In the background of this work lies the re- 
covery in the original Buddhist Sanskrit of 
about three fourths of the Miélasarvastivadin 
Vinaya, a disciplinary code for Buddhist monks 
together with accounts of the circumstances by 
which the rules came to be established. Na- 


3 He specifies the goal as that of inclusiveness. This is 
an essential goal of Vedanta, but surely an incidental 
one of science. And there are other goals where Vedanta 
and science are in direct opposition. 
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linaksha Dutt edited the extant portion from 
the manuscripts found at Gilgit (Gilgit Manu- 
scripts, Vol. III, Pts. 1-4, resp., n.d., 1942, 1943, 
and 1950). Those finds and Dutt’s edition have 
been of capital importance for Buddhist studies. 
However, the exploitation of these rich mate- 
rials is not a simple matter of reading the text 
with a knowledge of classical Sanskrit. This is 
because the text is replete with peculiarly 
Buddhist words and phraseology. In fact, 
Franklin Edgerton, after researches of many 
years, decided that such texts have a special 
language which he calls Buddhist Hybrid San- 
skrit (BHS). 

Dr. Chang is one of the rare specialists who 
are competent to exploit such a text. He adds to 
knowledge of Sanskrit a mastery of Chinese 
and Tibetan, two languages in which transla- 
tions of that text exist, and for a period assisted 
Professor Edgerton in the latter’s preparation 
of the Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Grammar 
and Dictionary (New Haven, 1953). 

The present work concentrates with scholarly 
thoroughness on a small section of the text, the 
kathinavastu, which, in Dr. Chang’s words, 
“deals in elaborate fashion with the prepara- 
tion of new robes for the monks from cloth 
donated by laymen” (p. 14). His edition (pp. 
51-64) of the BHS text for this section should 
interest users of Dutt’s printed texts. The nu- 
merous notes indicate that, taking into account 
Edgerton’s suggestions in the BHS work, above 
mentioned, as well as the Tibetan and Chinese 
translations, one must use Dutt’s edition with 
considerable caution, while paying due respect 
to the latter’s monumental accomplishment. 
Dr. Chang follows with an English transla- 
tion (pp. 65-77) and with the Tibetan transla- 
tion in transcription (pp. 78-79), edited with 
variant readings of four Tibetan editions. 

The section “Composite Outline of the 
Kathina Rite” (pp. 19-50) is the author’s 
unique contribution. Here he integrates mate- 
rial from the Vinaya works of various Buddhist 
sects and thereby reconstructs the rite. Most of 
those works are available only in Chinese; and, 
as Dr. Chang says (p. 15), “Because many of 
the passages are obscure, none of these texts 
make perfect sense.” He completes his study 
with a useful Glossary (pp. 97-120) of terms 
drawn from his BHS text, in each case adding 
more information—at the very least, the Ti- 
betan and Chinese equivalents. 
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With admiration for his study, I shall ven- 
ture to suggest an improvement in the transla- 
tion of paragraph 11. First, he translates (p. 
69): “I shall state (later, {| 15) the rules of 
customary behavior for [the] kathina-spreading 
monk.” Why interpose the word “later” and 
refer to paragraph 15 when, immediately after 
that statement, various rules are set forth? 
Then he proceeds to translate, “The kathina- 
spreading monks shall at all times (in all re- 
spects) keep the kathina in the foreground 
(i.e., devote himself completely to it), while 
washing, stretching, . . . it.” Now the BHS text 
for this reads (p. 54): kathindstarakena bhik- 
sun@ kathinena sarvam tu parvamgamena (p. 
156) bhavitavyam. dhavata, vitanata,... There 
seems no valid reason to avoid the basic mean- 
ing of parvamgama, “going ahead, prelimi- 
nary.” So I shall suggest the translation: “The 
kathina-spreading monk, washing, stretching, 
... it, in each case must act with the kathina- 
preliminary.” Then, as Dr. Chang translates, 
“when as little as two or three stitches are to 
be made, two or three times he must make a 
resolution.” The expression cittotpada here 
translated “resolution,” is the same expression 
used in the Bodhisattva doctrine. Before pro- 
ceeding on the Bodhisattva path, one must gen- 
erate the Resolve of Enlightenment (dodhicit- 
totpada). In both contexts the “resolution” is in- 
cluded in the “preliminary” (parvamgama). 

If my suggestions for that paragraph are in 
order, even so, that is but a small blemish on a 
work for which the author deserves hearty con- 
gratulations. 

Atex WayYMAN 
University of California, Berkeley 


The Saundaryalahari or Flood of Beauty. Tra- 
ditionally Ascribed to Sankaracarya. Edited, 
translated, and presented in photographs 
by W. Norman Brown. Harvard Oriental 
Series, Vol. 43. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1958. ix, 253. 49 
Plates (5 in color). $7.50. 


This is the first critical edition, and a 
scholarly translation, of a Sakta or “Tantric” 
Sanskrit poem in honor of Devi, “the God- 
dess,” who to the Sakta sect is the Supreme 
Deity, far superior to her husband Siva. The 
work is very popular all over India. There are 
numerous manuscripts and uncritical printed 
editions, including some in vernacular transla- 
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tions. At least thirty-two Sanskrit commentaries 
are known by name. In the West, it has been 
largely neglected. A French translation was 
printed in 1841; Brown knows of only one 
other translation in a European language, an 
English one first printed at Adyar, India, in 
1937. Yet most Sanskritists will probably agree 
with Brown that it is “a great work of re- 
ligious literature” (p. 30) and “presents widely 
held belief in a context of rich religious emo- 
tion expressed with high poetic quality” (p. 
vi). 

The text is printed in Devanagari on right- 
hand pages, with the translation, line by line, 
on the opposite left-hand pages. The English is 
remarkably graceful as well as comprehensible. 
There are one hundred stanzas, plus three 
spurious ones (found in many manuscripts and 
printed in an Appendix), all in the four-line 
Sikharini meter, of seventeen syllables per line. 
The editor used fifty-two manuscripts, and cites 
their readings in his careful critical apparatus. 
Two of them have illustrations, one for each 
verse of the poem; these are reproduced, nine 
in beautiful colors, the rest in black and white; 
some of the latter do not come out very clearly, 
but for this the obscured condition of the origi- 
nal manuscripts probably is solely responsible. 
The editor briefly explains each illustration, 
and discusses the artists’ styles and conjectural 
dates (sixteenth to seventeenth centuries); the 
older, he finds, shows partly “a very late form 
of the Early Western Indian style,” partly “a 
kind of Rajput or Rajasthani style”; the later, 
wholly the latter style. 

Brown further greatly facilitates use of the 
text by notes to the translation, an index of 
stanzas, a complete index of words (in which 
all compounds are recorded in full, but also, 
separately, each part of all noun compounds 
after the first part); and, not least, by his 47- 
page Introduction. This contains, first, an “ar- 
gument” giving the substance of the poem, 
stanza by stanza. Next, “the teaching of the 
Saundaryalahari”; an important part of this 
deals with “inconsistencies with current Tantric 
doctrine.” Third, “authorship”; there is lictle 
to be said for the ascription to Samkara, or any 
other identifiable author; “it was probably com- 
posed after 1000 A.D., how much later it is 
impossible to say.” Fourth, a description of 
the manuscripts used. They are found in al- 
most all parts of India, and fall into two cate- 
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gories, northern (“N”; 30 used by Brown, 
mostly in Devanagari script), and southern 
(here called “D,” since all but two, out of 22 
used, are in Dravidian scripts). Agreement of 
all or most manuscripts of either group, or “re- 
cension,” with a fair number of the other 
group, raises a “presumption” of originality, 
but no hard and fast rule can be laid down; 
some subjectivity of judgment in determining 
the text is unavoidable. We find this condition, 
I think, in Indic texts generally. It is due 
mainly to the very important part played by 
oral tradition in India. To try to imitate 
strictly, in India, the construction of genealogi- 
cal tables of manuscripts which have been 
found fruitful in the classical European tradi- 
tion, as some even good Western Sanskritists 
urge, is simply Procrustean. Within limits, 
similar principles apply in India, but rarely if 
ever perfectly. How could they, when so many 
copyists knew the texts by heart, and could 
hardly help blending their recollections with 
the readings of the manuscript before them? 
Brown’s statements seem judicious and sound. 

The style of the poem is the elaborate and 
artificial classical kavya. Most of the verses are, 
for this style, not exceptionally difficult reading. 
Some of them are made more obscure, for other 
than Sakta specialists, by technical sectarian 
language. During a year in India, Brown was 
able to confer at length with some Indian spe- 
cialists. He also used what is thought to be the 
oldest commentary, by Laksmidhara, which 
has been printed in India. Thus he has been 
able to make the work about as completely 
comprehensible as is humanly to be expected. 
A few points (mostly minor) which seem to 
me to need further clarification, or on which 
his conclusions seem questionable, will be 
mentioned, not without grateful acknowledg- 
ment of the heavy debt I owe to his able 
assistance. 

On pp. 20-21 he observes that “few of the 
current technical terms of Tantrism appear” in 
the poem, and lists “some notable omissions.” 
This list does not claim to be exhaustive, but 
it seems curious that it does not include several 
words which Brown mentions prominently but 
which are not in the poem, like frividyd, frica- 
kra, kundalini, and especially bindu. Bindu 
(drop, spot) is said to occur in stanza rib: 
“pierced by the bindu,” which seems to render 
prabhinnabhih Sambhor. This puzzles me. 
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First, bindu is not in the text. Apparently 
Brown takes fambhor (Sambhu, a name of 
Siva) as representing bindu, which is the “male 
seminal principle” (p. 13). But granting that 
(which, if implied, might have been explicitly 
stated), there is another, grammatical difficulty; 
“(pierced) by the bindu (or Sambhu)” seems 
to me to demand an instrumental (dindund, or 
fambhuna), while sambhor is genitive (or 
ablative). Can it be anything but a possessive 
(“Siva’s”) modifying the following miila- 
prakrtibhih?? 

St. 2(c): Sauri (Visnu), rather than “Visnu’s 
serpent.” 

St. 3: antastimira- of text seems to be left 
untranslated, and I cannot interpret it as line 
(a) is printed. The variant °ra-mihiroddipana- 
kari would be easy: “for the ignorant you 
cause to shine forth a sun (to illumine) the 
darkness within them.” “Honey” or “juice of 
flowers” seems more precise than “nectar” in 
(b). 

St. 5(d): What Love tries to produce in 
“mighty sages” is surely “infatuation” rather 
than “illusion” (moha). 

St. 10(d): “cavernous (kuharin, adj.) chief- 
of-hollows,” cf. st. 9(c) “chief-of-paths” (kula- 
patha), and p. 19 top. Approximately so, at 
least, I suppose we must understand kulz-, 
which Brown leaves untranslated. 

Stt. 19(b), 21(b): “element (of Manmatha)” 
and “manifestation (of you)” seem curious for 
kala (“part,” etc.). 

St. 24: “Siva as Sadapirva (the primeval)”; 
but sadaparva is only a slightly pedantic way 
of saying “(Siva) preceded by sada (as prior 
member of compound),” i.e., Sadasiva. In (d) 
labya is a misprint for alambya (Word In- 
dex); it is almost the only one noted in the 
book (there is one more in 87b). 

St. 27: -drfa@ (c), instrumental, seems very 
hard to construe; better -dafa (var.), nomina- 


1 Nor does it occur anywhere in the poem in this 
technical sense; bindum in st. 19 means “dot” (anus- 
vara) over a written letter. 

2In the same st. 11, non-Sanskritists might have 
been told that srikanthas and fivayuvatis in (a) liter- 
ally mean Sivas and Devis respectively. In (c), afra- 
“angle” seems strange for “petal.” And in (d), can 
carana- mean “dwelling-place”? At most possibly 
“course, movement,” but this meaning seems to be 
nearly restricted to the Veda. Many mss. read bhavana- 
or farana-, either of which may mean “dwelling-place” 
and could properly be adopted. 
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tive, “the state or condition (of).” And for 
-paryayas (d) “a synonym” may be more pre- 
cise than “some form” (of worship). 

St. 28: afanusadrsim (a) is so quoted in the 
Word Index, but -anusadrSa is there cited only 
as a “(var),” and -sadrfa as the text reading. 
Anusadrsa seems to be unrecorded. While it is, 
no doubt, not uninterpretable, I should prefer 
the variant ifénasadrsim (which apparently 
Brown too preferred at one time), “(wealth) 
like Siva(’s).” (d) majjivah “my soul,” better 
than “my being.” 

St. 32(a): non-Sanskritists might be told 
what Ravi and Sitakarana mean. 

Stt. 39(b), 41(a): samaya “complementary” 
(fakti); worth noting as rot recorded in any 
dictionary. 

St. 42(a): manikya “jewels”; more exactly 
“rubies,” as in st. 64(d). 

St. 43(a,b): strictly the text says Devi’s hair 
“matches” (tulita-), not “is,” the cluster of 
blue lotuses; but probably line-division moti- 
vated the slight modification. 

St. 45(a) and 50(b): ali-(or bhramara-)-ka- 
labha; “young bees” hardly does this justice; 
“young-elephants of bees,” i., “very large 
bees.” 

St. 46(d): “(cemented with nectar as though 
with) an unguent”; lepa, “plaster” (a co- 
hesive). 

St. 52(c): gotra-dharapati-, so analyzed, and 
rendered “the mountain king(’s family).” No 
other analysis or translation seems possible, but 
while gotra-, m., may mean “mountain,” gotrd, 
fem., seems unrecorded in this sense. One hesi- 
tates, in a work of this type, to suggest arbitrary 
lengthening of a to @ metri causa. Better, per- 
haps, as Brown apparently intends, assume an 
unknown gotré “mountain.” 

St. 53(a): vyatikarita-nilafijanataya, “and be- 
cause (these colors are) mixed with. . .” 

St. 65(d): vilupyante, the reading of the N 
mss., seems to me needed (“were carried off”); 
can viliyante (text) mean “were snatched up”? 
I doubt it. 

St. 77(d): many mss., of both D and N, 
read nabhim (or nabhim) kuharinim, which 
seems needed for the meaning “cavernous 
navel,” since kuharin is surely an adjective 
(cf. pw 2.298); text nabhikuharinim would 
require a noun (such as kuhara) as second 
member. 

St. 87(b): nidrandm, misprint for nidranam 
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(Word Index). nisi ca parabhage ca must in- 
deed, it seems, mean “by night as well as by 
day.” But this use of parabhaga, being other- 
wise unrecorded and so peculiar (I suppose “in 
the other part,” sc. of the 24-hour day), seems 
to deserve a note. 

St. 92(d): the usual rendering of jayati in 
such a context is simply “hail to” (the subject); 
so also elsewhere in the poem (64b, and wi- 
jayate 30d, 49d, 78d). 

St. 94(a): I am troubled by -bArtah, n. pl. of 
stem -bhrt, rendered “as servants,” epithet of 
the four gods who precede it in composition. 
That might do for -bArtah; but no ms. seems 
to read so. I know -bArt only as governing in 
object relation what precedes in composition 
(“bearing, holding,” and the like). It is hard to 
accept the line as Brown takes it; but I see no 
simple solution. 

App. 1(c): text afrdnti-vikacam, “freshly 
opened.” I find no noun afranti- recorded; the 
adjective afranta- seems to make better sense, 
and to be at least as well supported by the 
mss. I would render “continually, permanently” 
instead of “freshly.” 

FRANKLIN EpGERTON 
Yale University 


The Economy of Pakistan. By J. Russert An- 
prus and Azizatt F. Monammen. Stan- 
ford: Stanford University Press, 1958. xxvi, 
517. Tables, Maps, Index. $8.50. 


Pakistan is a new country with a history of 
only twelve years. Physically it is a limb of 
the Indian subcontinent. But a new political 
status, need for independent economic policy 
attendant on lack of normal co-operative re- 
lationship with the Republic of India, have 
led to treading of uncharted paths and fresh 
avenues. Paucity of modern economic develop- 
ment, heavy hangover from a feudal past, and 
the lethargy born of colonial impact had kept 
the geographical area of the two wings of 
Pakistan in the category of backward Asiatic 
realms. 

Since 1947 Pakistan’s economy has changed 
considerably from the days when it was part 
of British India. Though the pace and direc- 
tion of this change are controversial subjects, 
the measure of advance is undeniable. This 
study is an attempt to describe and discuss the 
main aspects of Pakistan’s economy. The book 
partly fills a vacuum of authentic material on 
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the country. There has been a spate of pub- 
licity material masquerading as “basic facts,” 
and the plethora of poorly compiled govern- 
ment reports and statistics has often succeeded 
in bewildering the general readers as well as 
the serious and sympathetic students of Paki- 
stani affairs. As a consequence, many economic 
studies have been largely guesswork and fu- 
turistic in their exposition. 

The Economy of Pakistan js a serious study 
of an interesting area little known to the out- 
side world. The authors of the book deserve 
credit for blazing a new trail. The shortcom- 
ings, though many, do not detract from the 
merit of the work in presenting the turns and 
twists in the economy of a new and in many 
ways fascinating country. The authors began 
to work on the book in 1949. They were for- 
tunate in having access to material not avail- 
able outside Pakistan and often much less acces- 
sible inside the country. A large part of the 
book is based upon government reports and 
official statistics, much of which is treated as 
“top secret” and meant for “official use only.” 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the authors 
express such profuse thankfulness to various 
government departments and ministries. But 
the commendable method of analysis and in- 
terpretation is consistently employed in the 
study. 

The land and industrial resources are dis- 
cussed in the first eleven chapters, communica- 
tions and transport occupy the next four chap- 
ters, foreign trade covers a single chapter, 
finance and banking matters extend over six 
chapters. Price trends, agricultural and indus- 
trial labour, the refugee problem, and develop- 
ment planning are dealt with in the last four 
chapters. 

The geographical background and basic eco- 
nomic problems are set forth right in the be- 
ginning. The description and analysis of these 
aspects reveal the diametrically opposite per- 
sonalities of East and West Pakistan. The de- 
velopment and welfare of such diverse areas is 
at once realised as the crux of Pakistan’s eco- 
nomic problem and the bedrock of human re- 
lationship. The lack of geographical contiguity 
is a severe handicap both to sound military 
strategy and to co-ordinated economic policies. 
But on the success of the peculiar Pakistani 
political experiment would depend the future 
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prosperity of the new country rich in diverse 
resources. 

Some of the best portions of the study are 
contained in chapters dealing with the produc- 
tion and marketing of cash crops and irriga- 
tion. Unfortunately, both the geographical ma- 
terial and the inferences drawn from it are 
somewhat superficial. Factual mistakes and too 
theoretical interpretation mar the industry with 
which the two economists tackle the subject. 
Two useful chapters cover the subjects of land 
tenure and rural credit and co-operation. The 
details of large-scale industry are more de- 
scriptive than analytical. Private and public 
finance receive more attention than a discus- 
sion of basic locational factors. In these chap- 
ters as well as elsewhere there is a jarring 
reference to the compilation work achieved by 
the now defunct Planning Board. It has re- 
cently been transformed into a Planning Com- 
mission, but the work so far done has largely 
been on a theoretical basis and has not been 
put into effect, though the Commission may 
soon be called upon to play a real part in the 
economic development of the country. 

All in all, Andrus and Mohammed deserve 
much praise for writing a really useful and 
readable book on Pakistan. 

Naris AHMAD 
University of Dacca 


Sinhalese Village. By Bryce Ryan in collabora- 
tion with L. D. Jayasena and D.C. R. 
WIcKREMESINGHE. Coral Gables, Fla.: 
University of Miami Press, 1958. 229. 


There is a current fashion in England to 
dismiss the work of American sociologists as 
empty verbiage; I fear this definition fits Sin- 
halese Village all too well. The reader learns 
much about “secularization as a multidimen- 
sional continuum” and how “the familial in- 
stitution faces its most imminent attack from 
the diffusion of individualistic values,” but as 
to the general or particular nature of Sin- 
halese village life he will find himself either 
dissatisfied or misled. 

The deficiencies of the book have four main 
sources: uncertainty of aim, inappropriateness 
of research technique, immaturity of the field 
investigators, and a deplorable style of pres- 
entation. 
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Professor Ryan held the chair of sociology 
at the University of Ceylon from 1948 to 1952; 
the two junior authors were among his stu- 
dents during part of that period. The latter, 
in the course of their undergraduate training, 
carried out, under Professor Ryan’s direction, 
a number of questionnaire surveys in the vil- 
lage of Pelpola where one of them has his 
home. This community lies 23 miles south 
of Colombo, a few miles inland from the coast. 
The original unpretentious objective was “to 
gain elemental knowledge of Ceylon society 
and cultures,” but the results have now been 
put together with the much more ambitious 
aim of providing “a direct analysis of the 
changes going on in village life.” 

Roughly half the book is taken up with the 
description of village customs. This might have 
been interesting and informative had the treat- 
ment been less banal, but while the chapter 
on rural Buddhism and the chapter on demon- 
ology which follows would have been admir- 
able contributions for a Sunday newspaper 
they can hardly be classed as works of scholar- 
ship. A superficial survey of the village economy 
is compressed into twenty pages, but else- 
where twelve pages are devoted to an hour-by- 
hour description of a single wedding ceremony. 

On the basis of the quite inadequate picture 
which emerges from this unbalanced presenta- 
tion, the second half of the book attempts to 
assess the villagers’ attitudes to change as 
expressed in the answers given to the question- 
naire enquiries. No detailed demographic in- 
formation is provided, but the community ap- 
pears to have consisted of some 400 households. 
For survey purposes, questionnaires were sub- 
mitted to 100 household heads selected at ran- 
dom, a procedure which precluded any pos- 
sibility that the investigators might discern a 
structural pattern in the relationships linking 
the various households together. 

The question asked were very varied. Some 
were factual: “Have you been married accord- 
ing to traditional custom?”; some were hypo- 
thetical: “Would you permit your son to work 
in a factory?”; while some appear to fall right 
outside the villagers’ normal range of interests. 
Although only 24 of the 100 householders 
claimed to be regular newspaper readers and 
12 admitted that they never read newspapers 
at all, the authors found it sensible to ask: “Do 
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you think that newspapers should be permitted 
to print news, even if true, which undermines 
confidence in their leaders?” They record the 
portentous fact that 73% of the answers were 
in the affirmative and claim that this provides 
“clear” evidence of the Pelpolans’ “comprehen- 
sion and support of important principles of 
democratic structure.” In the face of such naive 
optimism, this reviewer has nothing to say. 

The text has been reproduced from type- 
script by a photographic process with smudgy 
illustrations. We are warned that “no attempt 
has been made for precision of transliteration” 
—this means that the anglicisms “chena,” 
“mamoty” (? mamooty), and “kabook” (? 
cabook) are all underlined in the same way as 
Sinhalese words, that the Hena caste, correctly 
so described at p. 123, turns up in the glossary 
only as Dhobi, that devale (p. 102) becomes 
devala (p. 109), that huniyam appears as hooni- 
yam, prétha variously as pereteya and pratha, 
tombuva as tomba, and so on. 

This strikes me as a careless, pompous book 
by authors who did not know what they 
wanted to find out or how to describe what 
they had discovered. 

E. R. Leacn 
Cambridge, England 
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The India Office Library 


The India Office Library in London is at 
once an orientalist research library open to 
scholars in every country and an official refer- 
ence library of the Secretary of State for Com- 
monwealth Relations. The anomalous com- 
bination of these two functions in a single 
institution is largely the result of historical 
chance. The Library was founded in 1801 by 
the Honourable East India Company. Its func- 
tion as originally conceived was simply to 
serve as a repository for the Oriental books 
and manuscripts placed in the Company’s care 
by its servants in the East and by others. The 
materials so acquired rapidly grew in range 
and volume. Before long the Company began 
systematically to search for and to acquire 
literary material bearing upon the whole of 
the territories with which it was concerned. 
The contents of the Library were from the 
outset made accessible to scholars as well as 
being available for reference by the Company’s 
servants in the discharge of their duties. In 
1858, on the transfer of the Company’s powers 
and material possessions to the Crown, the Li- 
brary came under the administration of the 
newly created Department of State, the India 
Office, and in 1867 was installed in its present 
quarters in King Charles Street, Whitehall. 
With the extinction of the India Office in 1947 
as a result of the Indian Independence Act of 
that year the Library came under the control 
of the Secretary of State for Commonwealth 
Relations to whom responsibility for the con- 
duct of relations with India and Pakistan was 
transferred. 

The domain and trading activities of the 
Company extended beyond the frontiers of the 
Indian subcontinent to places as far apart as 
St. Helena, the Cape, the Malayan archipelago, 
and the Philippines. Literary material on all 
these places is accordingly to be found in the 
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Library. Much the greater part of the Library’s 
resources however falls within the field of In- 
dology. They relate, that is to say, to every 
aspect of the history and peoples of the Indian 
subcontinent and of contiguous territories of 
related culture. 

Disregarding certain miscellaneous proper- 
ties, the resources of the Library fall into four 
main divisions: printed books, manuscripts, the 
art collections, and photographs. 


Printed Books 


There are about a quarter of a million 
printed books, of which about 70,000 are in 
English and other European languages, and 
the rest in Oriental languages. The European 
books form what is probably the world’s larg- 
est collection on Indian studies. The Library 
tries to acquire everything that is published in 
this field. The Oriental language collections 
have been built up to a large degree by the op- 
eration of the copyright deposit privilege 
which the Library enjoyed in respect of Indian 
publications from 1867 to 1947. The main 
collections are Arabic (about 5,500 vols.), Per- 
sian (5,000), Sanskrit and the Prakrits (20,- 
000), Bengali (24,000), Gujarati (10,000), 
Hindi (20,000), Marathi (9,000), Panjabi 
(5,000), Urdu (20,000), Tamil (15,000), and 
Telugu (6,000). There are smaller collections 
in some eighty other Oriental, mainly Indian 
languages. Such minor linguistic collections 
are not without interest because books in cer- 
tain of the rarer Indian languages are not to 
be found elsewhere in the West. 


Manuscripts 


The manuscripts are also divided into lan- 
guage collections, those in European languages 
forming one collection. The European manu- 
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scripts principally bear upon Indian and Brit- 
ish-Indian History since the beginning of the 
British connection. The earliest collection re- 
ceived in the Library consisted of the material 
which Robert Orme gathered in the prepara- 
tion of his History of the Operations of the 
British Nation in Indostan from the Year 1745 
(London, 1763-78). Many large collections 
have since been received—for example, the 
Colin Mackenzie, the Philip Francis, the Raf- 
fles, the Wellesley, and the Moorcroft Collec- 
tions. Accessions to the European manuscripts 
have been particularly numerous and valuable 
since 1947. Indeed it may be said that the size 
of this department of the Library has been 
doubled during the last decade. The collections 
received during this period, mainly on perma- 
nent loan, include the private papers of many 
former Secretaries of State for India in Coun- 
cil,! Viceroys and Governors-General of India,” 
Governors of Indian Provinces, and Indian 
civilians. Such quasi-official private muniments 
contain many documents not to be found in 
the official records, and are accordingly of high 
importance in the study of the formation of 
policy. In addition to these collections recent 
acquisitions include many other historical col- 
lections, some very large, like the Clive Col- 
lection of more than 10,000 documents de- 
posited by the Earl of Powis in 1955. 

The Oriental manuscripts number about 
20,000, to which must be added many hun- 
dreds of fragmentary manuscripts in Tibetan, 
Khotanese, and Kuchean. In the “classical” 
Oriental languages the largest collections are 
Arabic (3,200 manuscripts), Persian (4,800), 
Sanskrit (8,300), and Tibetan (1,900). The 
modern Indian collections are necessarily 
smaller. They include Bengali (30 manu- 
scripts), Gujarati (140), Hindi (160), Marathi 
(250), Oriya (50), Pashto (60), Urdu (270). 
Of manuscript collections from beyond the 
Indian subcontinent, the most notable are Bur- 
mese (400), Indonesian (110), Mo-so (111), 
Siamese (21), Sinhalese (70), and Turki and 
Turkish (23). 


1 For example, Sir Charles Wood (1859-66), Vis- 
count Cross (1886-92), H. H. Fowler (1894-95), and 
Lord George Hamilton (1895-1903). 

2 For example, the 8th Earl of Elgin (1862-63), 
Sir John Lawrence (1864-69), Lord Northbrook 
(1872-76), the Marquess of Lansdowne (1888-94), 
and the oth Earl of Elgin (1894-99). 
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Art collections 


There are four art collections: Indian minia- 
tures; Persian miniatures; watercolours, draw- 
ings, and sketches by Western artists; and nat- 
ural history drawings. The Indian miniatures 
number about 1,500. Most of these form part 
of the Johnson Collection which the Library 
acquired in 1807 from the widow of Richard 
Johnson, banker to Warren Hastings; but nu- 
merous additional miniatures have since been 
acquired, especially in recent years. The John- 
son Collection consists of miniatures princi- 
pally of the eighteenth century, but includes 
also some fine examples of Murghal painting 
the seventeenth century. Today the Library 
aims to acquire pictures mainly of the same 
period as the Johnson Collection and also any 
which are of particular interest for the history 
of the East India Company. The Persian min- 
iatures, to the number of about 2,000, consist 
partly of separate miniatures in the Johnson 
Collection, partly of illustrations contained in 
Persian manuscripts. The Western watercol- 
ours, drawings, and sketches constitute a very 
mixed collection of work not only by profes- 
sional artists such as the Daniells but by ama- 
teur artists of many sorts, such as Company 
soldiers and civilians, travellers, etc. The col- 
lection is of particular interest in providing 
illustrative material of British life in India and 
of architecture and topography during the 
British period. The natural history drawings 
consist of some 5,000 paintings of mammals, 
birds, insects, and plants from India and other 
parts of South and South-East Asia, mainly 
of the late eighteenth century and the early 
nineteenth century. They were executed chiefly 
by Indian artists, primarily for scientific pur- 
poses, but now have an interest which is ar- 
tistic rather than scientific. There is in addi- 
tion an almost complete set of prints pub- 
lished in Britain and India of Indian subjects. 


Photographs 


The chief collection of photographic material 
in the Library consists of 2,300 negative plates 
and more than 30,000 prints of Indian archaeo- 
logical interest. 


Catalogues 


It is a settled policy of the Library to pub- 
lish, so far as possible, catalogues of the vari- 
ous language collections of books and of manu- 
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scripts. There are recently published catalogues 
of the books in Sanskrit (4 vols.) and in Per- 
sian. There are older catalogues of books in 
Assamese, Bengali, Gujarati, Hindi, Marathi, 
Oriya, Panjabi, Sindhi, and Urdu; a revised 
catalogue of the Urdu books, and catalogues of 
the Hindi books, the Tamil books, and the 
European periodical publications are in prep- 
aration. A catalogue of the Malayalam books 
is ready for the press. An author catalogue of 
the European books was published towards 
the end of the nineteenth century, and supple- 
ments to it printed at intervals until 1936. In 
that year it was decided to discontinue the 
printing of these supplements, and instead to 
prepare for publication a complete subject cata- 
logue of the European books. It will be a good 
many years before this work is ready for the 
press. Catalogues have been published of the 
manuscripts in European languages (5 vols.), 
Sanskrit (9 vols.), Persian (2 vols., in prog- 
ress), Arabic (2 vols., in progress), Avestan 
and Pahlavi, Pali, Assamese and Bengali, Gu- 
jarati and Rajasthani, Marathi, Oriya, Urdu, 
Malayalam, and Burmese. A catalogue of the 
Tibetan texts from Sir Aurel Stein’s second ex- 
pedition to Central Asia is in print and almost 
ready for publication.? Some of the smaller 
manuscript collections have been catalogued 
in articles published in journals—for example, 
the Ethiopic, Javanese, Malay, and Syriac 
manuscripts. A catalogue of the natural history 
drawings is in the press; catalogues of the 
other art collections are being prepared. 
Other publications of the Library include 
The Library of the India Office: An Historical 
Sketch (1938), and’ A Guide to the India Of- 
fice Library (1952), which describes in detail 
the Library’s resources and their catalogues. A 
printed Annual Report describes the principal 
manuscript accessions. A list of accessions of 
printed books in European languages is dis- 
tributed in typescript to Orientalist libraries 
and other interested institutions. Reproductions 
of selected Oriental miniature paintings are 
being published in two series, monochrome 
photographic prints and colour prints. 


The Indian records 


The records of the East India Company 


3It will include a supplement describing the frag- 
mentary Stein Chinese manuscripts. 
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from its foundation in 1600 to its extinction 
in 1858 and of the India Office from 1858 to 
1947, comprising altogether about 100,000 vol- 
umes, are in the custody of the Indian Records 
Section of the Commonwealth Relations Office. 
Strictly therefore they do not form part of 
the India Office Library. They are however 
available for use* in the Library’s Reading 
Room, and the Librarian is also Keeper of 
the Records. The late Sir William Foster, 
Superintendent of Records from 1907 to 1923, 
published a Guide to the East India Company 
Records (London, 1919, 2nd ed. 1924), which is 
now out of print. No similar guide has yet been 
published to the Records of the India Office. 
It is hoped to start the compilation of such a 
guide within the next year or two. More than 
fifty volumes of lists, calendars, narrative cal- 
endars, and other material have been published 
by the India Office and Commonwealth Rela- 
tions Office about the East India Company Rec- 
ords. The Indian Records Section also contains 
two other very large collections of research 
material available for use in the Library: a 
virtually complete collection of the publications 
of the Government of India, of the Indian 
provincial governments, and of the Indian 
States, together with all publications of the 
United Kingdom bearing upon India; and a 
collection of some 5,000 maps of India and the 
East generally. 


Indian historical studies 


Research material bearing upon every aspect 
of Indology is to be found in the Library. The 
subject most generally studied there however is 
modern Indian history—political, constitutional, 
legal, social, and economic—and the historical 


connection between India and the United 
Kingdom. The Library’s resources for such 
studies are as a whole unique. The great ar- 
chive group of the Company and India Office 
Records exists side by side with the collection 
of Indian official publications, the map collec- 
tion, the virtually complete collection of 


4The India Office records, in common with other 
official records of the United Kingdom, are open to 
the public only when fifty years old or more. They 
are thus at present open to the end of 1908. The quasi- 
official private muniments of Secretaries of State for 
India, Viceroys and Governors-General of India, etc., 
include papers duplicated in the official records, and the 
Library accordingly places the same limitation on ac- 
cess to them. 
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printed material in Western languages bear- 
ing upon India, and the constantly expanding 
European manuscript collections of the Library, 
including the quasi-oficial muniments of 
former Viceroys of India, etc., which are valu- 
able in supplementing the official records. Cer- 
tain other departments of the Library also have 
material of importance for historical studies; 
for example, the Oriental manuscripts, espe- 
cially the Persian, and the Oriental printed 
books. The study of Indian history in the Brit- 
ish period has become very much more active 
since 1947, partly, so far as British scholarship 
is concerned, as a result of the expansion of 
university Oriental departments brought about 
by the implementation of the Scarbrough Com- 
mission Report of 1947, partly as a result of 
the greatly stimulated interest of the newly in- 
dependent Asian states in their own history 
and culture. The resources of the India Of- 
fice Library are so preponderant that almost 
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all modern Indian historical research pursued 
in the West is dependent upon them to a 
greater or lesser degree.® 

The India Office Library may be used on 
application to the Librarian by any student or 
scholar from any country. Printed books are 
lent within the United Kingdom; manuscripts 
are lent, under certain conditions of security, 
to any university library or academy of learn- 
ing anywhere in the world. Microfilms, photo- 
stats, and other photographic material can be 
supplied of any of the Library’s resources. 


5 The India Office Library and the School of Orien- 
tal and African Studies are co-operating in compiling 
a survey of all Western manuscripts bearing upon 
Southern Asian studies in the British Isles outside 
the India Office Library. The survey will eventually 
be published and is likely to prove of great value to 
Asian studies, especially historical studies, partly in 
showing what material exists upon particular topics 
and where it may be found, partly in indicating topics 
on which documentary material is available. 


Sovetskoye Kitayevedente [Soveet Sinology | 


The appearance of the first number of the 
new journal, Sovetskoye Kitayevedenie [Soviet 
Sinology| (1958), one and a half years after 
the establishment of its parent organization, 
the Institute of Sinology (Institut Kitayeve- 
deniya)! of the USSR Academy of Sciences, is 
further indication of the rapid growth of So- 
viet scholarly interest in China.? The journal 
is attractively printed, uses an abundance of 
Chinese characters, and is similar in format to 


11 am greatly indebted to members of the Institute 
of Sinology for their cordial hospitality when I visited 
the Institute in Moscow on July 15, 1958, and for 
presenting me then with a copy of this journal. To my 
wife, Galia S. Bodde, I am likewise indebted for the 
linguistic assistance which made the writing of this 
notice possible. 

2 The Institute was created late in 1956 by detaching 
and expanding what had been the Chinese Depart- 
ment of the Institute of Oriental Studies, Academy of 
Sciences, in Moscow. See translation of the Russian an- 
nouncement by Ivar Spector in JAS, XVI (1957), 
677-678, and Rodger Swearingen, “Asian Studies in 
the Soviet Union,” JAS, XVII (1958), 524-525. 


Contributed by Professor Derk Bodde, 
University of Pennsylvania 


the Journal of Asian Studies, save that its pages 
have slightly narrower margins and this first 
issue contains more pages. Though it was origi- 
nally planned to begin the journal in 1957 
and thereafter publish six issues annually,’ this 
first number, consisting of 240 pages, ap- 
peared only in mid-1958 and seemingly says 
nothing about future frequency of publica- 
tion.* 

Non-Russian readers of Soviet Sinology will 
welcome the fact that its table of contents is 
printed not only in Russian, but also in Chi- 
nese, English, French, and German, and that 
brief summaries in Chinese and English (half 
a dozen lines or so each) appear at the end of 
each article. The following English summary 


3 See Spector, loc. cit. 

4A notice on its final page states that its materials 
were ready for typesetting on January 3, 1958, and 
were approved for final printing on May 26, 1958. 
Hence Swearingen’s statement (p. 536) that the first 
issue was published in January 1958 should be cor- 
rected. 
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(p. 19) of the opening Editorial describes the 
general aims of the journal: 


The editorial presents a short survey of the de- 
velopment of Soviet sinology in 1917-1957, and 
gives an account of the tasks of ‘Sovietskoye Kitay- 
evedenie’ (Soviet Sinology). The main tasks of 
the magazine should be considered as follows: 
many-sided elucidation of achievements and ex- 
perience of Socialist building in Chinese People’s 
Republic; publication of scientific researches on 
problems of Chinese history, economy, literature, 
language and international relations; carrying on 
a constant struggle against bourgeois ideology and 
falsification in the field of sinology; holding crea- 
tive discussions on the most important problems of 
sinology; active assistance in the development of 
brotherly friendship between the Soviet Union 
and Chinese People’s Republic. 


The journal’s character can best be further 
indicated by reproducing its English table of 
contents (with, however, a few minor verbal 
changes made by myself purely for reasons of 
style or clarity): 

Editorial: Greeting from Kuo Mo-jo. Articles 
and Communications: Soviet-Chinese Friend- 
ship—Factor for Peace and Universal Security; 
Soviet-Chinese Relations during the Early Post- 
Revolutionary Years, by A. N. Kheifets; The 
Ideological Struggle among Chinese Intelligent- 
sia during the Latter Part of 1918 and Early 
1919, by Y. M. Garoushyants; Achievements 
of Socialist Industrialization in China, by G. V. 
Astafyev; The Struggle for Socialist Ideology 
in China, by V. Y. Sidikhmenov; On Mao 
Tse-tung’s Poetry, by L. Z. Eydlin; Concerning 
the Reformation of Chinese Writing, by G. P. 
Serdyoutchenko. Surveys and Notes: Economic 
Co-operation of the Soviet Union and the Chi- 
nese People’s Republic, by P. I. Markov; Bud- 
get of the Chinese People’s Republic, 1950- 
1957, by A. I. Chekhutov; Ch’ii Ch’iu-pai on 
Soviet Russia (1921-1922), by M. E. Shneider. 
Historical Documents: A Document of the 3rd 
All-Russian Conference of Chinese Workers, 
by Y. M. Garoushyants; From the History of 
Soviet-Chinese Relations (1920-1921), by I. F. 
Kourdyukov; New Documents Concerning 
Ivan Petlin’s Trip to China, by V. S. Myasni- 
kov. Historiography and Bibliographical Cri- 
tiques: The Socialist Revolution in China and 
Its Bourgeois Critics, by Y. A. Levada. Book 
Reviews. Sinology in the USSR: Survey of 
1946-1956 Dissertations on Chinese History 
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and Economics, by Y. M. Parfionovitch; The 
(Moscow) Institute of Sinology of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences, USSR, by G. D. Soukhart- 
chuk; The Institute of Oriental Languages of 
Moscow State University, by V. B. Gordeyev; 
The State Museum of Arts of Uzbekistan, by 
B. S. Sergeyev; Chronicle of Scholarly Activi- 
ties; Books on China Published in the USSR 
in 1956. Sinology Abroad: The First, Second 
and Third Institutes of History of the Chi- 
nese Academy of Sciences; Sinology in Present- 
day Japan, by S. L. Tikhvinsky; Notes on the 
Congress of Junior Sinologues (at Marburg, 
1957), by V. N. Nikiforov; In the Chinese 
People’s Republic (Chronicle of Events). 
Leaving aside the main articles in this jour- 
nal, it is obvious that its many bibliographical 
and informational features alone make it of 
highest importance for anyone wanting to 
know what is being studied, published, and 
planned in Chinese studies in the Soviet Union 
today. Levada’s article on bourgeois critics of 
China’s socialist revolution (pp. 153-160), for 
example, is illuminating for its picture of the 
kind of Western European and American pub- 
lications on modern China currently being read 
by Soviet scholars.5 The Book Review section 
(pp. 161-197) gives critiques, both long and 
short, of fifteen publications: six of them in 
Russian, four in Chinese, two each in English 
and French, and one in German.® The analysis 
by Parfionovitch (pp. 198-201) of 136 disserta- 
tions on China (and especially on Chinese his- 
tory and economics) written by “candidates of 
sciences” at twenty-nine Soviet universities dur- 


5 The article, which covers primarily the period of 
1954-57, cites, among other works, such books as 
Belden’s China Shakes the World, Fitzgerald’s Revolu- 
tion in China, Walker's China under Communism, 
Rostow's Prospects for Communist China, Juan-li Wu's 
Economic Survey of Communist China, and Ping-chia 
Kuo’s China: New Age and New Outlook, as well as 
periodicals like the JAS, PA, New Republic, Time, 
Fortune, World Politics, Economist, Christian Science 
Monitor, Manchester Guardian, Le Monde, Gazette de 
Lausanne, and others. 

6 Those in English are Solomon Adler, The Chinese 
Economy, and Allen S. Whiting, Soviet Policies in 
China, 1917-1924. The French titles are Economie de 
la Chine socialiste, by Lavalée, Noiret, and Dominique, 
and the first issue of Revue bibliographique de la sinol- 
ogie (actually, despite its title, published both in Eng- 
lish and French). That in German is a linguistic study 
by Milan Romportl on the tones in Kuo-yii, published 
in Archiv Orientalni, XX1 (Prague, 1953), 276-352. 
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ing 1946-56," criticizes them rather trenchantly 
and offers recommendations for their improve- 
ment.® In the brief account of the (Moscow) In- 
stitute of Sinology (pp. 201-202), we are told 
about ten general fields of research which have 
been laid out for it in its first Five-year Plan, 
as well as several specific important research 
projects.® Likewise, the following account of 
the Institute of Oriental Languages at Moscow 


7 These should not be confused with dissertations for 
the degree of Doctor of Sciences, i.c., Ph.D. They rep- 
resent a lower level of accomplishment, usually based 
on three years of graduate study. 

8 About 60 per cent of these 136 dissertations origi- 
nated from institutions in Moscow and Leningrad; 
about 80 per cent were written during 1952-56 (show- 
ing the rapid rise of China interest during these years). 
Their classification according to disciplines is: history, 
72; economics, 22; philosophy, 9; philology, 18; litera- 
ture, 7; geography and law, 3 each; education and 
art, 1 each. Grouped by topics, most of them fall into 
one of three general categories: (1) foreign colonial 
expansion in China, (2) the Chinese people’s struggle 
for national liberation, (3) China’s economic devel- 
opment. Parfionovitch criticizes them on three main 
counts: (1) too many of the economic dissertations 
fail to make adequate analysis of their data; (2) there 
are too many duplications of topic among different 
dissertations (indicating insufficient co-ordination among 
the institutions concerned); (3) far too many deal 
only with the twentieth century, whereas earlier pe- 
riods of China are neglected. In conclusion, he recom- 
mends that persons writing dissertations on China 
should be equipped to use original sources through 
a knowledge of the language, and that such disserta- 
tions should be confined to institutions having gen- 
uine competence on China. 

® The Institute has a staff of about 120 (including 
both research scholars and other personnel). Some 40 
per cent of its energies will be devoted to research on 
China from 1919 to the present time. Other main 
fields of research may be summarized as struggle of 
the Chinese people against feudalism and colonialism 
prior to 1919, development of slave and feudal rela- 
tionships in China, history of social and political 
thought, study of languages and dialects, study of 
literature and other cultural achievements, translation 
of major Chinese written works, and study of the his- 
tory of sinology in the USSR and abroad. Among the 
specific projects listed—some collaborative, others in- 
dividual—are a large group work on aspects of Chin- 
ese history from 1919 to 1956; a long-term group 
project for the translation of Ssu-ma Ch‘ien’s Shih chi 
[Historical Records]; a study by N. T. Fedorenko, to 
appear shortly, on the Shih ching [Book of Songs]; a 
four-volume Great Chinese-Russian Dictionary, to in- 
clude over 250,000 words and phrases; a large com- 
pendium of documents on Russo-Chinese relations (two 
collections to appear in 1958); and an updating to the 
present time of P. E. Skachkov’s well-known Bibli- 
ografiya Kitaya [Bibliography on China], originally 
published in 1932. 
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University (pp. 202-204) provides an outline 
of the curriculum there followed.?® And finally, 
under the title, “Books on China Published in 
the USSR in 1956” (pp. 212-217), a listing 
of 164 publications (books, pamphlets, disser- 
tations, etc.) is made under ten topical head- 
ings.!? 

Aside from specific points of interest that 
may emerge from the foregoing remarks, a 
perusal of this first issue of Soviet Sinology 
suggests to this writer two general conclusions: 
(1) What is termed “sinology” (literally, “Chi- 
nese studies”) in the Soviet Union is over- 
whelmingly focused on recent, and especially 
contemporary, developments. In this respect, 
therefore, as well as in its choice of subjects 
within this rather restricted time span, it differs 
profoundly from “sinology” as traditionally 
thought of in Western Europe or even the 
United States (where, too, there is a relatively 
strong emphasis on modern China). (2) So- 
viet sinology exemplifies a situation found in 
much Soviet scholarship: the very close rela- 
tionship between scholarship and politics and 
ideology. It will be interesting to see, as future 
issues of this important journal appear, whether 
these characteristics remain unchanged or will 
undergo modification with the passage of 
time.!? 


10] do not summarize this here, since an account 
is to be found in Swearingen, pp. 523-524. 

11 These are the Chinese Communist Party, with 6; 
Chinese People’s Republic, 3; socialist reforms and 
development of the national economy, 19; law, 13; 
literature and art, 51; philology, 8; the Soviet Union 
and China, 20; philosophy and ideology, 3: history, 33; 
geography, 8. The great majority of these publications 
are popular in nature, and a surprising number ap- 
pear in languages of the USSR other than Russian. 
Many are translations of modern Chinese literature, 
while not a few are books for children. Dissertctions 
(of the sort described above) also appear in fair num- 
bers, and their extreme brevity (rarely more than 
twenty pages), as well as subject matter, lend weight 
to the strictures there made. In short, it seems unlikely 
that more than ten per cent of these 164 publications, 
at most, can be considered as substantial works of 
scholarly importance. 

12 For persons wishing to subscribe to Soviet Sinol- 
ogy or to communicate with its editors, it should be 
added that its address is Institute of Sinology, Room 
152, Kitaiski Proyezd 7, Moscow, and that its editorial 
board consists of E. F. Kovalev (chief editor), G. V. 
Astafyev, L. I. Duman, N. I. Konrad, A. G. Krymov, 
A. A. Martynov, V. N. Nikiforov, I. M. Oshanin, A. S. 
Perevertaylo, N. T. Fedorenko, V. M. Shteyn, and M. F. 
Yuryev. 








COMMUNICATIONS 
* * *# 


Since the above was written, the second num- 
ber (Sept. 1958) of Soviet Sinology has been 
received. A notice in it states that the journal 
will hereafter appear four times annually, each 
issue to consist of 240 pages, with 48 roubles 
as the annual subscription. The arrangement 
of materials in this second number is similar 
to that in the first. The following are some of 
its highlights: 

[Contemporary China:] Contributions deal- 
ing with agricultural development (A. I. Stad- 
nichenko); agriculture on Hainan (V. I. Is- 
koldsky); industrial, trade and financial man- 
agement (A. I. Ivanov); trade with Japan 
(L. V. Kotov). [Modern China:] The Russo- 
Chinese treaty of 1896 (G. V. Efimov); Sun 
Yat-sen’s T‘ung-meng Hui (V. I. Danilov); 
Sinkiang-Soviet relations, 1918-21 (B. P. Gure- 
vich); the March 1921 agreement between the 
Far Eastern Republic and Northeast China 
(P. F. Zhuikov-Alexandrovsky). [Pre-modern 
and general:| The ancient poet Ch‘ii Yiian 


The Editor, The Journal of Asian Studies 
Dear Sir: 


It is gratifying to have my little wennti about 
“reign titles” or “era names,” published some 
years ago in that disputatious and ephemeral 
journal Wennti, taken so seriously by a first- 
rate historian of modern China that she has 
published, in effect, a lengthy gloss on the era 
name t‘ung chih, written in the true philological 
spirit. I can find no fault with Dr. Wright's 
commentary: it would make a grand footnote 
in the Pelliot tradition. She has, however, in- 
vited me (or some philologist) “to show how a 
philologist would have planned ‘a reasonable 
amount of research’ to discover the meaning 
of T‘ung-chih; to translate this meaning into 
two English words; and to incorporate these 
words in a table of standard equivalents, . . .” 
It would be impolite of me to reject this chal- 
lenge. 


1 Mary C. Wright, “What's in a Reign Name: The 
Uses of History and Philology,” JAS, XVIII (Nov. 
1958), 103-106. 
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(N. T. Fedorenko); the Yuan dramatist Kuan 
Han-ch‘ing (V. F. Sorokin); meaning of the 
word chin (silk embroidery) in ancient China 
(E. I. Lubo-Lesnichenko); Azerbaijan’s con- 
tacts with China, 13th-15th centuries (B. S. 
Ashurbeili); mission of Seitkul Ablin from 
Tobolsk to China, 1668-71 (A. M. Filippov); 
latinized orthography of Chinese compound 
verbs (T. P. Zadoyenko); Kuo Mo-jo’s studies 
on ancient Chinese slavery (L. S. Vasiliev). 
Book reviews cover fourteen publications, 
including two American (Schurmann’s Eco- 
nomic Structure of the Yiian Dynasty and 
Wiens’ China’s March toward the Tropics). 
Numerous notices deal with matters of sino- 
logical interest within the USSR, such as the 
collections of books on China in several librar- 
ies; plays about China on the Soviet stage; the 
teaching of Chinese in a Moscow school; and 
a list of magazine articles on China published 
in the USSR in 1956. The section, “Sinology 
Abroad,” contains a nine-page article on “Sino- 
logical Centers in the USA” (B. N. Zanegin). 


COMMUNICA TIONS 


This philologist would, he thinks, have gone 
about the thing in much the same way that 
Dr. Wright did. Dr. Wright has certainly done 
a reasonable amount of work. She leaves un- 
answered, as I left them unanswered in Wennti, 
my questions: “How should we handle reign- 
names of the abbreviated-quotation type? e.g. 
ch‘ui kung,” and “What is the grammatical 
structure of reign-names?” Certainly if-we can 
show that “ung chih is of the abbreviated-quo- 
tation type, as Dr. Wright seems to have done, 
our opinion about the syntactical relation be- 
tween the two constituents may be amended, 
€.g., we may abandon the notion that it is a 
simple attribute-head construction in favor of 
some other theory. In era names we may detect 
such constructions as unqualified noun (feng 
huang), subject-predicate (? tien pao°), quali- 
fier-substantive (fien pao*), or verb-object (? 
k‘ai pao*) Dr. Wright’s researches have re- 
vealed that “ung chih is probably a kind of 


2 These terms from the syntax of Indo-European 
languages may be quite inappropriate. Consider them 
only as possible analyses. The question “what is the 
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adverb-verb construction, meaning something 
like “jointly bringing order” or “togetherness 
in bringing order.” Wade’s own “Union for 
Order”® seems very good to me. As for put- 
ting an era name into two English words, I 
take it that Dr. Wright has no objection (for 
instance) to “Primal Elephant”* or “Red 
Bird.”® These are transparent as to sense, even 
though they require, for a philologist at least, 
considerable comment. Dr. Wright’s real dif- 
ficulty is just with “ung chih. It is not easy to 
find a two word equivalent, now that we un- 
derstand its structure better. Perhaps “Co- 
equally Ordering,” or something of the sort. 
But maybe it can’t be satisfactorily done in 
two English words, except barbarously. But, 
whatever his skill as a translator, a philologist 
is a person who is interested in the names of 
things. 

The crux of Dr. Wright’s problem is implicit 
in her second question. She challenges me (if 
I understand her rightly) to get into the Eng- 
lish version of the name all (or most?) of the 
peripheral connotations of the Chinese expres- 
sion.* Now the impossibility of communicating 
in translation the semantic freight of an old 
familiar expression, encrusted as it is with the 
attitudes and associations of ages, is well 
known.” But Dr. Wright wants even more 
than this impossibility. She wants me, it seems, 
to reveal in a two-word English version, the 
private intentions and the public explanations 
of the sponsors of “ung chih as an era name. 
But “ung chih is no old familiar expression, 





structure of this form?” should be kept distinct from 
the question “what is the structure of the English trans- 
lation of this form?” For instance, Chinese book titles 
function as substantives, but some appear to be predica- 
tions, e.g., Shih wu chi ytian' or Pen ts‘ao shih i*. Of- 
ficial titles are often of this type, e.g., chiang chiin® or 
tung chung shu men hsia p‘ing chang shu‘. 

8 Nominalized verb plus resultative complement: 
“uniting for order.” 

* Partially explained in my “War Elephants in An- 
cient and Medieval China,” Oriens, 10 (1957), 289. 

5 Not explained by me anywhere. 

6 Professor Dubs raised precisely this issue in Wennti, 
No. 4. 

TIn the case of chih, for instance, I feel sure that 
Dr. Wright does not really demand that I include the 
traditional and basic connotation of “put the waters 
in their channels,” in reference to the supposed hy- 
draulic accomplishments of the Great Yi, even though 
this sense remains alive for many educated readers of 
Chinese. 
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nor does it carry with it these intentions and 
explanations. It is a rather barren expression. 
Those remote connotations (if connotations 
they are) would be hidden even from the most 
sophisticated Chinese reader unless, like Dr. 
Wright, he had made himself privy to the 
thoughts and statements of these sponsors and 
certain other contemporaries. Surely many 
such readers would misunderstand this some- 
what enigmatic slogan in its original form, 
just as Dr. Wright did. Perhaps a good trans- 
lation should be no more clear than the origi- 
nal—leaving possible explanations to a foot- 
note. Dr. Wright’s novel demand suggests 
that she has adopted the philological attitude 
with a vengeance. I wish that I could oblige 
her, but the adage “traduttore traditore” must, 
for me at any rate, remain forever applicable. 

Many reign titles look like clichés built out 
of standard linguistic atoms, despite the elabo- 
rate reasons given in the edicts of promulga- 
tion for the selection of the two atoms. These 
royal or ministerial justifications, while having 
the greatest interest for us, do not, as I have 
said, properly constitute part of the meaning 
of the words of the era name, except perhaps 
for a pedant like myself. But a table of English 
equivalents for repeated elements in reign 
titles, such as I suggested in Wennti, may not, 
after all, be practical. I am not certain. Anyhow, 
I had not imagined that this would be a philo- 
logical achievement, but only a possible con- 
venience for ready identification by non-phi- 
lologists. 

My salutations to Dr. Mary Wright, worthy 
successor to Yen Shih-ku.* I am warmly ap- 
preciative of her interest in the life of language, 
and hope that she has found some little ex- 
citement in her philological excursus. 

Epwarp H. Scuarer 
University of California, Berkeley 
December 1, 1958 
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8 For non-antiquarians: the great seventh century 
scholiast. 
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